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Parkgate, which is the fouth creek of the penin- 
fula. 

‘The Dee is the largeft and Tongeft river on 
the weft fide of Britain, between the Severn and 
the Clyde, and remarkable for force of current 
and quantity of water, both in winter, and upon 
hatty rains-or fnows; for at {uch times the Welch 
mountains pour down.amazing floods,.fo that the 
height of the water is very frightful, and has ofter: 
done great damage. ‘The port, which is formed 
‘by the Hyle lake and the point of Aire, is but in- 
different, the bar is often almoft choaked up, and 
at beft is very dificult, the fhips berng forced to 
unload at fix miles diftance, and fend the goods 
up to the city, in fmall veflels, by reafon of the 
fand-bank. But now by favour of late acts of 
parliament, they have in great meafwre fur- 
mounted this inconvenience, by having cut a 
channel ten miles long, at vaft expenee, through 
which large veflels can come up to Chefter. . 

. The Weaver rites. in Shropfhire, and after run- 
ning about 20 miles from foutk to north, 
makes an angle at Northwich, turns weft and 
falls into the north creek of the peninfula, as 
does the Merfey, which runs from the north 
-eaft. Befides the rivers above-mentioned, this 
county abounds with meres and lakes, as Com- 
bermere, Bagmere, Pickmere, and the like. Other 
pieces of water of almoft equal extent with the 
meres, are called pools, as Ridley pool, Petty 
pool, and fome others. All thefe abound withcarp, 
rend, Bream, Trout, Eels, and other fith, 

In this county are feveral medicinal fprings, 
and in particular there is one at Stockport, which 
is faid to be a ftronger calybeat than that at | 
Tunbridge. a 

This county alfo abounds with falt fprings, 
from which great quantities of falt are obtained. 

T hefe 
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Thef& rife in Northwich, Middlewich, and 
Namptwich, which are therefore called the Salt 
Wiches, and likewife at Dunham ; at the diftance 
ef about fix miles from each other. The pits 
feldom exceed four yards in depth, and are never 
more than feven. The falt fprings at Nampt- 
wich are about 30 miles from the fea, and gene- 
rally lie along the fide of the river Weaver. 
Middlewich has two excellent falt fprings, and 
there are feveral others at Northwich,,. befides 
mines of rock falt,, which we fhall defcribe in 
treating of that town. All thefe fprings lie near 
brooks of frefh water, and in meadow grounds, 
and the water is fo cold at the bottom cf the 
pits, that the briners cannot ftay in them above 
half an hour at a time, nor fo long, without 
frequently drinking ftrong liquors. “Fhe water 
is brought from the falt {prings to the watch-hou- 
fes as they are called, by troughs, and are there 
xeceived into large cafks fet in the ground; from 
hence it is put into the leads, and a fire made 
for keeping it warm, during which, wemen, 
with woeden rakes, gather the falt as it fettles 
to the bottom. After this it is put into falt 
barrows, a kind of wicker bafkets in the fhape 
of a fugar loaf reverfed, that the water dropping 
from it, may leave the falt dry. 

It is obfervable that {ome of thefe {prings afford 
much more water than others, and that there is 
more falt in any given quantity of water drawn 
from the fpring that yields little, than in the fame 
quantity drawn from thofe that yield much; that 
the ftrength of the brine is generally in propor- 
tion to the paucity of the fpring; and that more 
falt is produced from the fame quantity of brine 
in dry weather than in wet. Some have fuppo- 
fed that thefe falt fprings come from tke fea, 
which is very improbable, becaufe a quart of fea 
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water will yield no more than an ounce and a 
half of falt, while a quart of water from thefe 
{prings will often produce feven or eight ounces: 
it is therefore much more probable that the water 
is thus ftrongly impregnated with falt, by paffing 
through fubterraneous rocks of falt, and that this 
is a€tually the cafe, is in a manner confirmed by 
fuch rocks being really difcovered near fome of 
thefe {prings. — 

The air of this county is generally efteemed 

healthy, it being more ferene than that of Lan- 
cafhire; and the foil is for the moft part good. 
That part which is low ard level, was named by 
Edward J. the Vale Royal of England, on account 
of its great fruitfulnefs in corn, and the extraor- 
dinary richnefs of its paftures. 
_ The moffes, which are here the fame as the 
bogs in Ireland, yield plenty of turf, and large 
fir trees are fometimes found buried in them, 
which the poor fplit and ufe for candles, they 
cafting a good light. Thefe mofly tracts confift 
of a kind of moorifh boggy earth, and are diftin- 
guifhed into white, grey, and black, from the 
colour of the turf. “Ihe white mofles are com- 
pages of the leaves, feeds, flowers, ftalks, and 
roots of herbs, plants and fhrubs. The grey 
confift of the fame fubftances in a higher degree 
of putrefaction; and the black only differ by 
their perfe& putrefaction The grey is harder 
and more ponderous than the white; and the 
black is clofer and more bituminous than either. 
Square pieces of thefe mofles are cut out 
in the fhape of bricks, and being Jaid in the fun 
to dry, are then called turfs, and ufed for fuel. 

CHESHIRE is remarkable for the number of 
gentlemen, by whom it is inhabited, and few of 
the confiderable eftates are without parks. The 
two forefts of Macclesfield and Delamere, are 

extenfive | 
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exfenfive and woody. This county has quarries 
in which mill {tones are dug, nearly equal to thofe 
brought from France. . ; 

Very large quantities of fine cheefe are made 
in this county, which is efteemed the beit in 
England, infomuch that it is computed the inha- 
bitants export yearly to London, 14000 tons, to 
Briftol and York, down the Severn and ‘Trent 
S000 tons more, befides great quantities fhipped 
at Chefter and Liverpool for Ireland and Scot- 
land. The commodities befides cheefe and fale 
already mentioned, are corn, cattle, fheep, fifh, 
particularly falmon, which is very fine, fowls 
and other articles of provifion. _— 

This county contains feven hundreds, in which 
are the city of Chefter, and 12 market towns, viz. 
Nantwich, Middlewich, Northwich, Maccles- 
held, Congleton, Malpas, Frodfham, Knotsford, 
Altringham, Halton, Sandbach, and Stockport, 
It has 86 parifhes, 24000 houfes, and near 164000 
inhabitants; it is in the province of York, and 
diocefe of Chefter, and fends four members to par- 
liament, two for the county, and two for the city 
of Cheiter. ; E 

On entering this county by the road from 
Shrewfbury you pafs byMa.pPas, which lies about 
a mile on the fouth fide of the road to Chefter, 
and 157 miles north weft of London. This town 
is f{uppofed to take it’s name from the bad roads 
that were formerly to be met with in ‘it’s neigh- 
bourhood (malo paffus). It is fituated on an’ 
eminence, in the fouthern extremity of the county 
not far from the Dee; and confifts of three ftreets 
well paved, befides fome fmaller outlets. The 
church, a venerable old building, ftands in the 
higheft part of the town, and the rectory is fo 
very confiderable in value, that there are con- 
{tantly two rectors appointed to it, who officiate 

B 3 alternately, 
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alternately. ‘There was formerly a caftle herey 
which istrow demolifhed; but there is ftilla gram- 
mar {chool, and an hofpital founded by Sir Ran- 
‘dolph Brereton. "This place gives the title of 
vifcount to the earl of ‘Cholmondeley. The 
market is on Mondays, and there are three fairs, 
on March 25, July 25, and December 8, for 
cattle, linnen, wollen cloaths, hard ware, and 
pedlary. 

CnreEsterR, frequently called We/ft-Chefter, om 
_ account of its weltern fituation, is a city of 
great antiquity, fituated fortymiles north by weft 
of Skhrewfbury, thirty feven fouth-weft of Man- 
chefter, and 185 north weft of London; its pre- 
fent name it undoubtedly received from Ca/fra, 
the Latin name for a Camp, the Roman legions 
having frequently encamped in its neighbourhood, 
and particularly the twentieth legion, named 
Viétrix, was placed here by Galba. ‘This opi- 
nion is fully proved by the infcriptions that have 
been found here. “ 

The many pieces of antiquity found in and 
near this city, confirm us in the opinion, that it 
was of great note in the titne of the Romans, 
and it has been probably inferred from a coin of 
Geta’s, infcribed, COL. DIVANA LEG. XX 
VICT. that Chefter was made a Roman colony 
by Geta, when he was left to to take care of the 
fouthern parts of Britain, at the time his father, 
the emperor Severus, and his brother Caracalla, . 
were advancing into Caledonia. Some Roman 
bricks were alfo found here, marked with the 
name of the above-mentioned legion, but none 
of them were er.tire : two of them are reprefented 
in the following cuts. | 
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Front of the Altar. Left Side. Right Side. 
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This altar was found in digging for a cellar in 
the houfe of one Mr. Heath. It Jay with the in- 
fcription downward, upon a ftone two feet fquare, 
fuppofed to have been the pedeftal: the founda- 
tion lay deep and broad, confifting of many large 
ftones. Theearth about it was folid, but of fe- 
veral colours, and fome afhes mixed with it. A- 
bout the foundation were difcovered, figns of a 
facrifice, viz. the bones, horns, and heads of fe- 
veral animals, as the ox, roe-buck, and others ; 
with thefe were found twocoins. ‘The firft was 
brafs, and had on one fide, IMP. CAES. VESP. 
AUG. cos. 111, and the face of the emperor. 
On the reverfe, vicrorrA auGcust1 S.C. and 
a winged victory ftanding. "The other was cop- 
per, and had on the firft fide, FL. CONSTANTIUS 
Nos. C, and the face of Conftantius. On the 
reverfe, Genio PopuLt!t Romany. A genius 
ftanding, holding a bowl ufed in facrifices, in 
the right hand, and a cornucopia in the left. 
On the left fide of the monument was a flower 
pot; onthe top a cotyla or cavity, in the bot- 
tom of which was a young face ; but who it was 
intended to reprefent, is uncertain: on the back | 
ornaments which Horfely calls a curtain with fef- 
toons on the top. On the right fide, a genius 
ftanding with a cornucopia in his left hand, the 
right hand being cut off by the workmen in dig- 
gingit up. Horfely reads the infcription on the 
abovementioned altar, as follows. a 

Pro fatute Dominorum noftrorum invidtiffimorum 
Auguftorum Genio Loci Flavius Longus Tribunus 
Militum Legionis viceffine viktricis et Longinus 
filius ejus domo Samofata votum folverunt. 

To this twentieth legion ftationed at Chefter ; 
Horfely rather chufes ‘to give the name of V1- 
Jens than Valeria; we are however, inclined to 


approve moft of the latter reading. 
| Bs That 
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That this legion had fome other additional 
name befides that of Vi€trix, is confirmed by ano- 
- ther altar found alfo at Chefter, and now pre- 
ferved at Oxford among the Arundelian marbles. 

See No. 6, in the preceding page of cuts. 

_ ‘To the infcription on this altar, Mr. Horfely 
has affixed the following reading. ‘fovi optimo 
maximo Tanaro. Titus Elupius Galeria (tribu) 
Praefens Guntia primipilus (vel praefectus) legtonis 
vicelfimae valentis vidtricis Commodo et Laterane 
Confulibusvstum folvit libens merito. Mr, Horfely 
thinks thenamehere is Titus Elupius Praefens, and 
that Guntia denotes his town or country; but 
though Dr. Gale, when he publifhed his Ant. 
ftin: conceived it fhould be read Praefes Guni- 
tae, he afterwards altered his opinion; for in a 
manufcript note of his in our poffeffion, he fug- 
gefts that it fhould be read Gunia. Gunia Civi- 
tas Syria. v. Fabretti infcrip. p. 338. 

In June 1729, another Roman altar, or ra~ 
ther the fragzhents of:ene, was found in digging 
a vault for a wine cellar for one Mr. Dyfon, in 
Watergate, in Chefter. Tche ftone of which it 
confifts, is thought to be a kind -of flate of a 
blueith colour, which comes from the Ifle of 
Man. Jtis about an inch and an half thick, 
and has on it the remains of an infcription te 
which no reading has @s yet been affigned. It 
is very imperfect, and the fourth line, which 
‘probably contained the'proprietor’s name, feems 
“to have been defignedly erafed with a chiffel. 

There are alfo in Chefter fome confiderable 
yemains “of a ‘Roman Hypocauit. In Bridge’s 
‘{treet, we are-told by -Horfley, “onthe fouth fide 
“ef the Feathers ftairs, adjoining to a cellar in 
the eaft, is alow room, the\figure of which is a 
‘regular oblong. T’he roof is flat, and fupported 
‘by feveral fmall pillars offtone, abouttwo feet high: 

Over 
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Over each pillar is a Roman tile, near two feet 
fquare, and about three inches thick ; each of 
thefe tiles has a fmall hole or holes through it, 
about fix inches diftance from one another; the 
outfide of the tiles and holes is black, as if 
{moaked, and the floor is of rough ftone and 
cement. Whether this piece of antiquity is ftill 
to be feen entire, we have had_no opportunity 
-Of enquiring. cng 

Chefter was by Ptolemy called Deonna or De- 
wana, by Antoninus Deva, by the Britons Caer- 
legion, Caerleon vaur, Caerleon ar Dufyr Dwy, 
and by way of pre-emince Caer---The Saxons 
knew it by the name of Legeace/ler. | 

Galba the emperor fettled here the twentieth 
degion, called Victrix, as above mentioned, un- 
der the command of Titus Vintus to be a barri- 
er and check to the Ordovices, who growing 
too headftrong for him, Vitus Vefpafian .made 
Julius Agricola their lieutenant. 

King Edgar triumphed here over the Britifh 
princes, by caufing Hennadius king of Scot 
land, Malcolm king of Northumberland, and 
Macon king of Man, and the.ifles, with all the 
princes of Wales, -eing in number eight, .to 
xow him like bargemen up the river Dee. 

This city is of a fquare form, furrounded 
with a wall two miles in compafs, which affords 
delightful walks, and is faid to -have ‘been 
‘built by Edelfleda a noble Mercian lady, in .the 
year go8. 

There are in Chefter nine churches, one of 
‘which is the cathedral, having the parifh church 
in the fouth ifle, dedicated to St. Werburg, the 
others are dedicated to St. John, St. Peter, the 
Trinity,.St. Michael, ‘St. Bridget, St. Olave, 
St. Mary, and St. Martin. On the north fide of 
the city are the.cathedral, the bifhop’s palace, 

| and 
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@nd the prebendaries houfes. The two principal 
ftreets interfect each other at right angles, point- 
ing towards the four cardinal] points, and form- 
ing of courfe an exa& crofs. The four gates 
are placed one at each end of the ftreets, and 
on the fouth fide of a rocky hill, partly furrounded 
by the river Dee, ftands the caftle, a place of 
confiderable ftrength. | 
This caftle, of which an engraved plate is an- 
nexed, is a ftately pile, having a tower bearing 
the name of Julius Cafar, and a noble hall, 
where the palatine court and affizes are kept 
twice in the year; with commodious accom- 
modations for the judges of affize, and a con- 
venient hall for the prince’s exchequer court, 
and a prifon for the county. A garriion is al- 
ways kept here, and it has a governor, lieute- 
nant governor, mafter gunner, and other inferior 
oficers. Leading to the caftle, isa bridge of 
twelve arches over the Dee, and at each end of 
the bridge is a gate, over one of which is a tower, 
containing mills for raifing water to fupply the 
city. The conftruction of the houfes in Chefter 
is very remarkable, they are in general large and 
fpacious, but have what the inhabitants call rows 
before them; thefe are a kind of piazzas even with 
the firft floors, in which paflengers may walk from 
one part of the town to the other without being 
expofed to the weather, and at proper diftances 
there are fteps to defcend into the ftreet. Thefe 
rows, Dr. Stukely thinks, are the remains of the 
Roman porticoes. “This manner of building 
is very inconvenient, and particularly it makes 
the ee which are behind the piazzas very 
dark and clofe. Where the two principal ftreets | 
interfe&t each other, which is nearly in the cen- 
ter of the city, there is a fpacious area called 
the Pentife; in which is the town houfe, with an 
exchange, 
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exchange, a neat building, fupported by columns 
thirteen feet high, of one ftone each. Chefter 
is a county and hundred within itfelf, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, 24. aldermen, 
two fheriffs, and forty common council men. It 
being incorporated by Henry the Third, who 
granted it great privileges. a 

This city is fuppofed to havehad a caftle in very 
ancient times, and it is certain fome authors 
mention the caftle of Chefter during the times 
ofthe Saxonsand Danes; therefore, tho’ that which 
is now ftanding, is faid to have been built by 
Hugh Lupus, earl of the county, foon after the 
Conqueft, we may rather prefume that he only 
repaired it, or perhaps he might have rebuilt it 
on the old foundation.---There is not the leaft 
doubt, but that this city was confiderable in the 
time of the Romans, of which there cannot be 
better evidence than the vaft vaults and founda- 
tions, coins, altars, pavements, and other anti- 
quities known to be Roman, which have been 
from time to time found here. In the beginning 
of the prefent century, there was difcovered in an 
old ruinous building called the Chapter, a fke- 
leton, fuppofed to have been the remains of Hugh 
Lupus ; the bones were very frefh and in their 
natural pofition ; they were wrapped in leather 
and inclofed in a flone coffin; the legs were 
bound together at the ancles, and the ftring was 
entire, 

Chefter was, before the end of the feventh cen- 
tury, the feat of a bifhop whofe paftoral care ex- 
tended over a part of the Mercian dominions, 
and for the moft part, though not always, this 
church and that of Litchfield, were under the 
fame bifhop, and it was indeed at length united to 
the bifhoprick of Litchfield. Bifhop Peter, who 
governed the fee of Litchfield fome time “2 

the 
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the conqueft, quitted that city, and continued to 
refide in St. John’s church in Chefter, till his 
death, which happened in 1102, and there he 
was buried. ‘However his fucceflor, bifhop Ro- 
bert left Chefter, and made the rich monaftery 
of Coventry one of his cathedrals, yet after 
this time, feveral bifhops of Litchfield and Co- 
‘ventry writ themfelves, and were written -by 
sothers, bifhopsof Chefter. Giraldus Cambrenfis, 
who was about theyear 1200, bifhop-elect of St. 
‘Davids, fays, that the ancrent collegiate church of 
‘St. John, above mentioned, was founded by king 
-Ethelred, in the year 689 ; but itis more proba- 
ble that it was rebuilt in the year 906, together 
with the city by Ethelred, who was then earl of 
‘Mercia; for within a fhort time afterwards, there 
‘was in Chefter a celebrated:church-or monaftry, 
dedicated to him, which in the fucceeding cen- 
‘tury was repaired by earl Leofric, and -was en- 
owed with hhoufes and dJanés when:the Norman 
*Conqueror’s furvey wasmade, .At this church, 
‘were, till the fuppreffion of menaftries, a dean 
-and feven prebendaries ar canons, feven vicars, 
and ether inferior officers; yet in the-reign of 
Henry VIII. after various reprifals, the annual 

revenue of it amounted-only to-271. 17s. .4d. 
‘There was very early in the Saxon :times,.a 
sxeligious houfe, probably a nunnery, in this city, 
dedicated to-St. Peter and St. Paul; to this houfe 
the remains of St. Werburg were*brought, as to 
a place of fafety, from Heanburgh, orHanbury, in 
‘Staffordfhire, in the year 875,:two hundred years 
safter fhe was*buried. ‘She is faid to have been 
the daughter of Walferus, the firft-Chriftian king 
of Mercia; ‘and from-this princefs, thechurch of 
St, Peter and 5t. Paul was called St. Werburg’s. 
This religious houfe was foon after totally ruin- 
ved by the .inteftine wars which then raged in the 
kingdom, 
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kingdom, but was rebuilt by Edelfleda, and libe- 
rally endowed by king Edmund, king Edgar, 
earl Leofric and other benefaétors, in honour of 
St. Werburg, for fecular canons. However, in 
the year 1093, the celebrated Anfelm, afterwards 
archbifhop of Canterbury, inftigated Hugh Lu- 
pus to expel the canons, and -eftablifh in their 
ftead, an abbot ef Benedictine monks, from Bec 
in Normandy, in whofe pofleflion the church of 
St. Werburg continued till the general diffolu- 
tion.of monaftries, in the 33d "year of Henry VIII, 
who reftored the foundation toa dean and fix 
prebends, naming it the church of Chrift and the 
Blefled Virgin; and he alfo once more made 
“Chefter the feat of a*bifhop. When the mo- 
naftery was diflolved, its yearly revenues amount- 
ed to 1003]. 5s. 14d. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Jehn’s church a- 
bovementioned, there was a monaftery dedicated 
to the Blefled Virgin, valued at the fuppreffion 
at 661. 18s. 4d.-per annum; and there was al- 
fo in this city before the year 1162, a monaftery 
‘dedicated to St. Michael, as appears by a charter 
of Henry II. to the canons of Norton. 

In the parifh of St. Martin were two houfes, 
one of Carmelites or White-friars, founded in 
‘In the year 1729, by Thomas Stadham, gentle- 
man, and a houfe of black, or preaching friars, 
founded by a bifhop of Litchfield. In the parifh 
“of the’holy Trinity, was a houfe of grey, or Fran- 
cifcan ‘friars, fuppofed to be as ancient as the time 
of Henry IIL. who'began his reign October 1g. 
1216. Befides thofe .already «mentioned, there 
‘was without the north gate, an ancient hofpital, 
which being endowed with great privileges, was 
originally a fanctuary, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptift ; it confifted, at the fuppreffion, of a chap- 
dain and fix poor ‘brethren, «and its revenue was 
only 131. 7s. rod. per annum. 
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The city of Chefter hath undergone various 
misfortunes; it was firft almoft entirely demo- 
lifhed by Egfrid, king of Northumberland, and 
afterwards by the Danes, yet was it foon repair- 
ed by Edelfleda governefs of the Mercians, info- 
much that in the time of William the Conquer- | 
or, when the great furvey of England was taken, 
the earls who had all the city, except what be- 
Jonged to that bifhop, paid gelt or tribute for 
fifty hides of land, forty houfes, and feven mint- 
matters. 

About the year 942, after the death of Athel- 
ftan, in the beginning of the reign of Edmund, a 
great battle was fought near this city. Anlaff, 
fon of Sithrie the Dane, king of Northumber- 
land, having been defeated by king Athelftan in 
in the battle of Brunenburg, retired into Ireland, 
but when Edmund, a youth of feventeen or 
eighteen years of age, afcended the throne, An- 
laff borrowing fome troops of Olaus king of 
Norway, invaded Northumberland, and having 
got pofieffion of York, ravaged great part of Mer- 
cia. Edmund was not idle, but foon affembled to 
{top hisprogrefs. ‘Thetwokings meeting nearChe- 
fter, agreat battleenfued, which lafteda whole day, 
but at night, neither party could boaft of the leatt 
advantage, infomuch that it was determined to re- 
new the engagement on the fucceeding day; but 
Odo and Walfton, the archbifhops of Canter- 
bury and York, laboured fo earneftly to procure 
a peace, that a treaty was begun that very even- 
ing, and concluded by break of day. By this 
treaty, Edmund was obliged to give up to the 
Danes, all the country lying north of the Ro- 
man highway, called Watling-ftreet, which di- 
vided England almoft into two equal Parts, run- 

ning from North Wales, to the moft fouthern 
parts of Kent, quite to the fea. 
This 
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This city declared for Charles I, under Lord 


Byron, in the time of the civil wars ; and after- 
wards for Charles II. under Sir George Booth. 
Befides the tranfactions abovementioned, which 
happened at Chefter, it is alfo remarkable for 
fome other particulars: in the days of king Ar- 
thur, grammar, philofophy, and the learned 
languages were taught here. Cadway and Cad- 
wan, two Britifh kings, having defeated the Sax- 
ons, were crowned in this city, and a parliament 
was by the former held here. Alfo, the cere- 
mony of the coronation of king Ethelwolf was 
performed here, and it is faid, that Henry 1V. 
emperor of Germany, who had married Maud, 
grand daughter to William the Conqueror, and 
had in the courfe of his reign imprifoned his 
father, the pope and the cardinals, withdrew 
himfelf from the world, and lived a hermit un- 
known at Chefter for ten years; but death ap- 
proaching, he difcovered himfelf : he lies buried 
here. ate 

‘There are two weekly markets in Chefter, 
on Wednefdays and Saturdays, and three annual 
fairs, namely, the firft Thurfday in Feb. for cat- 
tle ; July sth, and Odob. roth, for cattle and 
}rifh linnen (of which prodigious quantities are 
fold, it being cuftomary for the London and 
Dublin traders to meet here), cloaths, hard 
ware, hops, drapery. goods, and Manchefter 
wares. Chefter gives the title of earl to his 
royal highnefs the prince of Wales. 

At Broughton, jutt without the eaft gate of the 
city, was an alms-houfe for poor beggars, fo early 
as the year 1309. 

e muft not quit the article of Chefter with- 
out obferving, that upon a rock in a field on the 
fouth fide of the river, beyond Chefter bridge, is 
an image of the goddefs Pallas, of which the fol- 


lowing 
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flowing cut is a reprefentation. It is very much: 
decayed, but the warlike drefs of the goddefs, 
and the owl on the top of her quiver are very 
vilible. 


yb | Be 
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In this place, fays tradition, formerly ftood' 
the palace of the warlike king Edgar. 

Samuel Molyneux, the fon of the celebrated’ 
William Molyneux was born in this city, in 
July 1683; and educated with great care by his: 
father, upon whofe-death, he was put under thema- 
nagement of his uncle, an excellent {cholar and. 
phyfician at Dublin, who executed his truft fo: 
well in his nephew’s improvement, that our in- 
genious youth foon advanced himfelf to be fecre~ 
tary to king Geerge I. while prince. of Wales. 
Aftronomy being his favourite ftudy, he proje&-- 
ed many fchemes for the advancement of it, and, 
took particular pains in his attempts towards the 
perfection of telefcopes. In the midft of thefe 
ftudies, being appointed a commiffioner of the ad- 
aniralty, he-became fo engaged in public affairs, 
that he had no further leifure for philofophical 
enquiries. He died Jan. 3, 1670. fe 

PouLTON, is a {mall village, about five miles 
to the fouth eaft of Chefter.. At this place an 
abbey was founded and endewed for ‘Ciftertian 
monks, 
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monks, in the year 1153, by Robert, brother to 
Ranulph fecond eat]l.of Chefters but being fub- 
je& to the incurfions of the Welth, it was af- 
terwards removed to Dieulacres in Staffordthire. 
SuHotT wick, is about &x miles north welt 
of Chefter, in the road to Park-gate. Here 
was formerly a caftle furrounded with a park, be- 
longing to the crown, but the caftle is now in 
ruins, | 
PARK-GATE, is about thirteen miles north 
welt of Chefter, and is remarkable for being 
the place where pallengers bound to Dublin 
take fhipping. In this neighbourhood the ftones: 
buphthalmos, or ox-eyes, have been frequently 
dug up. 
Hye Lakes, farther to the north weft, at 
the extremity of the peninfula, nearly eppolite 
to Hilbree, is remarkable on acount of its being 
the place where duke Schomberg encamped, 
when he went to reduce Ireland, after the revo~: 
lution, and from whence the forces which fol=: 
lowed him embarked, | 
SANGHALL, a village a few miles north: 
weft of Chefter, in the peninfula, is rendered re- 
markable by a woman inhabitant, whe being 
feventy-two years of age in 1668, had two horns 
which grew out of her head on the right fide, a 
little above the ear. An excrefcence tn this part 
of her head, fomewhat refembling a wen, made 
its appearance when fhe was about 28 years old, 
this when fhe arrived to fixty years, fhot out in- 
to two horns, each about three inches long ; in 
five years they dropped, and two more fucceed- 
ed, and thefe after feur years being alfo caft, 
were replaced by others. ao 
Easuam, is avillage fiteated on the river Mer- 
fey, at the eaftern end-ef the peninfula, about 7 
miles north eaft ef Chefter. The extent of the 
: parifh 


ba 
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parifh is in length between three and four miles, 
and in breadth about two miles. Befides the vil- 
lage of Eafham, where the church ftands, there — 
are in this paridh fix hamlets, namely, two Sut- 
tons, Childer-thornton, Hofton, Pooltown, and 
Whitby. The parifh is level, and the lands pro- 
duce barley, wheat and oats, and there is much 
Cheefe made here. Marl and lime are the chief 
manure, the foil being chiefly deep clay, tho’ the 
rock. as you approach the river, lies near the fur- 
face, Gein damaye was done in this parifh, 
chiefly to the eftates of Sir Francis Pool and Mr, 
Bennet, by the inundation of the Merfey fome 
years fince. The great road between Chetter and 
Liverpool pafles through here, there being a fer- 
ry over the Merfey coal teeipenl, which is reck- 
oned five miles down the water. ‘The church 
confifts of a nave, tworfide ifles, and a large chan- 
ce] at the weft; and has a fteeple, which confifts: 
of a tower with a fpire upon it. The church 
and fteeple are faid to be the work of the famous 
Inigo Jones, but the fpire being become ruin- 
ous, was taken down and rebuilt about the year 
1752. Theonly feats in the parifh are Hooton- 
hall, belonging to the Stanley’s, Roman Catho- 
lics, a baronet’s family, from whom are defcend- 
ed the earls of Derby. In the hall of this houfe 
are fome antique pictures, faid to reprefent fome 
of the old earls of Chefter. The other feat 
is Pool-hall, belonging to a baronet of the fame 
name: this family was alfo Roman Catholic, 
till Sir Francis Pool, late member for Lewes in 
‘uffex, embraced the proteftant religion. The 
living isa vicarage worth about 50 I. per annum, 
in the gift of the dean and chapter of Chefter. 
There is a neat vicarage houfe built by the pre- 
fent incumhent. ‘The vicar hath all the fifh 
taken in the in the river Merfey within the ex- 

tent 
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tent of his parifh, on Sundays and Fridays, At 
Childon-thornton is a charitv-fchool worth a- 
bout 151. a year to the mafter, who is elected b 
prefentees. A kind of red ftones, much ufed in 
building, is dug up in a wood near the river 
Merfey. Loos} 

At BRoMBorovuGH, in this peninfula, on the 
banks of the Merfey, there was formerly a mo- 
naftery founded by Edelfleda, which going how- 
ever foon to decay, the church fituated above 
a mile to the north weft of the college, was ap- 
propriated to the abbey of Chefter, and at the 
diffolution, was made a part of the endowment 
of the dean and chapter. 

The church only confifts of two ifles and a 
chancel, with a wooden fteeple at the weft end. 
The vicar of Eafham is allowed by the dean and 
chapter of Chefter, 51. per annum, to preach 
here once a month, he has alfo the furplice-fees, 
and queen Ann’s bounty. One townfhip be- 
longing to this parifh, called Brimftage, is entire- 
ly feparated from the reft. The foil is nearly 
the fame as that of Eafham, by which it is 
bounded on the fouth. In the middle of the 
village are the remains of an old crofs, on 
which a dial is now placed. ‘There is a bridge 
built over Bromborough pool, which is formed 
by an influx of the waters of the river Mer- 
fey, and together with the adjacent woods and 
rocks, a water mill, and a ferpentine current of 
frefh water, make an agreeable landfcape. There 
is a petryfying well in the town worth notice, 

At BirKENHEAD, in the fame peninfula, a- 
bout the year 1189, a priory for fixteen black 
canons was founded by Hamon de Maffey. 
third bifhop of Durham, and dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. James. He endowed it with lands, 
and granted to the prior, monks, and their fuc- 

. cefiors, 
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eeflors,, pawer and liberty, upon a vacancy, to 
chufe their own prior from among themfelves: 
its annual value at the diffolution was gol. 13s.. 
At Hizzpreze or Hitpury, «a fmall ifland 
at the fouth weftern point of the peninfula, near — 
the mouth of the river Dee, there was, it is faid, 
a convent of Benedidtine monks,. a cell to Chef- 
ter, dedicated to the virgin Mary. 
On entering the county by the London road, 
from Stone, you come to Namptwich, from 
whence one road extends eaftward to Chefter, 
and another northward to Middlewich, North-_ 
wich, &c. =: 
NantwieH, Namprwicu, or Wich-Mate 
BANE, as it is called in old deeds, is one of the 
moft flourifhing towns in the county. It is fitu- 
ated 192 miles north of London, and 20 fouth 
eaft of Chefter. It is popolous, has a great 
trade, and is fituate in the Vale Royal, on the 
banks of the Weaver. ‘This town was twice 
burnt down, viz. in July 1438, and in Decem- 
ber 1583; but after the laft fire, it was rebuilt 
in fo regular and handfome a manner, by means 
of a collection made throughout the nation, as 
rather to be advantaged by its misfortune. Very 
large quantities of the beft falt is made at Nant~ 
wich, and the cheefe in the neighbourhood, e- 
quals (if not furpafles) any which the world pro- 
duces. The ftreets are regular, having many 
handfome houfes in them, and the church is in 
form like a cathedral, a fteeple rifing in the mid- 
dle of the crofs. It derives many advantages 
from its being fo great a thorough fare in the 
road to Chefter, and from its very confiderable 

market for corn and cattle, which is held ever 
Saturday. In the year 1737, this town hada 
market-houfe, which was then a very handfome 
building, and over it was an elegant room, in 
which 
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whichthe magiftrates did bufinefs; butit fuddenly 
fell to the ground, and has not yet been rebuilt. 
‘The fair days, three in number, are March 26, 
September 4, and December 15, for cattle, horfes,. 
«loaths, flannels, hard ware, pewter, and bed- 
ding. Before we quit this article of Nantwich, 
we muft obferve, that there was formerly an an- 
cient hofpital in it, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
and there are, at this time, two charity-fchools, 
one for forty boys, and the other for thirty girls. 
Hugh, Lord Cholmondeley, was created by 
King William, Baron of Wich-Malbane, alias 
Nantwich, which title is ftill in the family. 

In the time of the civil wars, after the truce 
was concluded in Ireland, King Charles the firft 
caufed all the Englifh troops, which could be 
fpared, to be fent overto him. ‘Thefe troops 
landed ia Flintfhire, and took Hawarden-Caftle, 
after which they marched into Chefhire, and 
took Beefton-Caftle, Northwich, Crew-houfe, 
Doddington-houfe, Acton church, and, at 
length, under the command of Lord Byron, 
befieged Nantwich, January 15, 1643-4. ‘Three 
days after, the place was attempted by ftorm, at 
five different places, but the befiegers were every ~ 
where repulfed, with the lofs of many men. 
On the 21ft of the month, however, Lord Fair- 
fax, who had advanced to relieve the town, en- 
tirely routed the Irifh army, confifting of 3000 
infantry, which were almoft all flain or taken 
prifoners ; and of 1800 horfe, moft of them ef- 
caped by flight, but were fo difperfed that they 
could be of no farther fervice to the Kine. 
This engagement, for the time it lafted, was faid 
to be as {harp as any that had before happened in 
thofe wars. 

At Baddington, in this neighbourhood, was 
an alms-houfe for poor lepers, fo early as 1283. 

CHOL- 
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CHOLMONDELEY is a village about fix miles 
fouth-weft of Nantwich, but it is only noted 
for giving the title of Earl to a noble family of 
the fame name. 

MrppLEwIcH takes its name from its fitua- 
tion between Nantwich and Northwich, near 
the river Dee. ‘It is feated fix miles from the 
north of Nantwich, and 158 from London. 
The town is ancient, well peopled, has a great 
trade in falt, and is governed by burgeffes, 
The parifh is remarkably extenfive, compre- 
hending many townfhips in the neighbourhood, 
and the church is a large handfome building, 
It lies in the hundred of Nerthwich, has a good 
market on Tuefdays, and two fairs, namely, 
on Holy Thurfday, and July 25, chiefly for 
the fale of cattle. From this town to North- 
wich, which lies fix miles to the north, there is 
a road raifed very high with gravel, which plainly 
fhews it to have been Roman, and to have been 
raifed for fome public ufe. an SS 

At DarRNHALL, or DERNHALL, about five 
miles to the weft of Middlewich, Prince Ed- 
ward, eldeft fon to Henry IJ. during his father’s 
reign, began to build an abbey for 100 Cifter- 
cian Monks, but, when he afcended the throne, 
he altered his intentions, and, in the year 1277, 
founded a ftately monaftery in the Vale Royal, 
about five miles to the north ; and, about 
the year 1281, the monks of Darnhall were re- 
moved thither, together with fome others, from 
the abbey of Dore, in Herefordfhire, to make up 
the number 100, he having, in a voyage from 
the Holy Land, vowed to endow an abbey, con- 
taining that number of monks, with a fufficient 
maintainence. Upon this monaftery he expend- 
ed 32,000/. befides what was given by his queen 
Eleanor; yet the building was not finifhed till 

ink the 
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the year 1330, in the reign of Edward III. the 


monks being in the mean time much incommo- 
ded for want of room. The church was con- 
fecrated by the patriarch of Jerufalem, bifhop of 
Durham, and dedicated to Chrift, the Virgin 
Mary, St. Nicholas, and St. Nichafius. At 
the diffolution, its revenue was valued at 518/. 
s. 6d. . 9 

5 NorTHWIcH is a confiderable town on the 
banks of the Weaver, fix miles north of Middle- 
wich, Like the two laft defcribed places, it fur- 
nifhes the kingdom with large quantities of falt 
Being fituated near the middle of the county, the 
quarter-feflions have often been held here. A- 
bout the latter end of the laft, or the beginning 
of the prefent century, there were difcovered at 
this place fome large mines of rock-falt, which 
have been wrought ever fince ; the lumps of falt 
which they produce, being fent to falt-works by 
the fea-fide, where they are diflolved, and after- 
wards, by evaporation, made into falt fit for cu- 
linary ufes. “The fight of thefe caverns cannot 
but give pleafure to the curious traveller. You 
defcend to the depth of about 50 yards, by a 
bucket, when you are fuddenly {truck with the 
view of what we can compare to nothing but a 
fubterranean cathedral; the roof is of arched 
eryftal, and the pillars, of the fame materials, 
being tranfparent,, glitter with the reflection of 
the numerous lights which the labourers require 
to enable them to go on with their work. Thefe 
mines extend under feveral acres of land. A 
weekly market is held at Northwich on Fridays; 
and there are two annual fairs, namely, Auguft 
2, and December 6, for cattle, drapery, goods, 
and bedding. A free grammar-fchool here was 
founded and endowed by Mr, John Dains, parfon 
of St. Bartholomew’s, in London. 

At 
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At RuDHEATH, to the fouth-eaft of North- 
wich, there was formerly an afylum for crimi- 
nals, where they were permitted to remain in 
fafety a year and a day; but this privilege, on 
account of its being fo much abufed, was taken 
away long before the Reformation. 

Su John Birkinhead, a famous political au- 
thor of the feventeenth century, was the fon of 
Richard Birkinhead, of this town, a fadler, and 
who alfo kept an alehoufe. He was entered a 
fervitor of Oriel-College, and afterwards be- 
came amanuenfis to archbifhop Laud, by whofe 
intereft he was made probationer of All-foul’s 
College, in Oxford, where he continued to re- 
fide, and foon after began to manage a contro- 
verfy in favour of the royal caufe, againft the dif- 
affected, for which reafon he was expelled the 
univerfity, when they came into power. Upon 
retiring to London, he received the name, a- 
mong his own party, of the Loyal Poet, and fuf- 
fered feveral imprifonments, which. tended to 
fharpen his fpleen, without abating his courage. 
Upon the reftoration, he again came into favour, 
and was made matter of the Faculty- Office, was 
knighted, and promoted to be Mafter of Requetts. 
He died at Weftminfter, December 4, 1679, and 
was interred at St. Martin’s in the Fields, leay- 
ing to his executors a large and curious collection 
‘of pamphlets upon all fubjects. 

DELAMERE Forest lies between Chetter, 
Northwich, and Frodfham. It has been noted 
for breeding red and fallow-deer, many of which 
ufed formerly to be fent up to London for the 
King’s table. The poor inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood, have the benefit of the pafture in 

the valleys, the wood on the hills, the fern on 
the plains, the fifh and fowls in the meers, and 

the turf which may be dug for firing. 
Within 
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Within this foreftthe Mercian lady Edelfleda, 
already mentioned, built a city, called Eadef- 
burg, that is, the Happy Town; but now there 
are no remains of it, except a handfome houfe, 
inhabited by the chief forefters, who have that 
office by inheritance. It is called, the Chamber 
of the Fore/t. This foreft is remarkable for giv- 
ing the title of Baron to Sir George Booth, who, 
for his eminent fervices to King Charles If. was 
created Lord Delamere, the year after the reftora- 
tion. His fon joined King William foon after 
his landing, for which he was created Earl of 
Warrington, and, upon his deceafe, it fell to a 
collateral branch in the prefent Lord Delamere. 

In this neighbourhood is FINBoROUGH, now 
a fall village, which is faid to have been once 
a confiderable town, built by the fame noble lady, 

Ouver ftands at the eaftern extremity of De- 
lamere Foreft, and is remarkable for being go- | 
verned by a mayor, and having a church that is 
Jawlefs, which privileges were probably derived 
from the city of Eadefburg above-mentioned. 

From Nantwich a road extends eafterly to 
Chefter, and two miles to the fouth of this road 
is BunpurRY, a village about ten miles nearly 
weft from Nantwich. In the parifh church be- 
longing to this place, Sir Hugh Calverly, Knt. 
about the year 1386, founded a college, in ho- 
nour of St. Boniface, for a mafter and fix fecu- 
lar canons. At the time of the diffolution, the 
foundation confifted of a dean, five vicars, and 
two chorifters, and the revenues were eftimated 
at 48/, 25. 8d. per annum. 

About a mile and a half north of Bunbury, is 
Beeston, a village in the fame hundred, only 
noted for its caftle, which ftands on a high hill, 
about two miles to the fouth-weft of the ftreet. 
It was built by Ranulph, the fixth Earl of Chef- 
. ae fer, 
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ter after the conqueft, who began his government 
in the year 1180, and died in 1232. . ‘This caftle, 
of the remains of which an engraved view is an- 
nexed to this work, was of very confiderable' ex- 
tent, having lofty walls and {trong towers. The 
chief of thefé towers was fupplied with water 
from a well which is fuppofed to have been above 
160 yards deep, for it was within thefe few years 
61 yards in depth, though half filled up. The 
caftle is at this time in a ruinous condition, 
yet Leland, in fome verfes he wrote on it, fays, 
that if old prophecies are to be believed, it will, 
in fome future period, recover its original {plen- 
dour. Near this place are many traces of ditch- 
es, and other military works, probably made in 
the civil wars, when this caftle was befieged by 
the parliamentary forces under colonel Jones, 
who, with adjutant-general Louthian, fuddenly 
drew off a party of 1300 men, and attempted to 
furprize Chefter, in which they partly fucceed~ 
ed; but not having fufficient forces to become 
mafters of the reft of the city, they were content 
to keep what they had got, in expectation that Sir 
William Brereton would bring them a fupply. 
“The king, however, at that time, expecting a bo- 
dy of troops from Ireland which could land con- 
veniently only at Chefter, immediately marched 
to diflodge the enemy, but being clofely followed 
by Poyntz, the parliament’s commander, who o- 
vertook him on Routon-Heath, within about two 
miles of Chefter, he was under a neceffity of 
facing his purfuers: The fight was at firft pretty 
hot, but as the king had 5000, and Poyntz only 
2000 men, the latter were brifkly repulfed, and 
put into fome diforder ; but, in the mean time, 
juft as the king thought himfelf entirely victori- 
ous, Jones and Louthian came from Chefter, and 
attacked him with 800 frefh men, falling upon 
} his 
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tis rear, and thereby gave Poyntz time to rally 
his men, and renew the engagement, which, in 
the end, terminated in the defeat of the king’s 
little army, with’ the lofs of 600 men killed, and 
yooo taken prifoners. ‘In this engagement; 
the lord Bernard Steward, earl of Litchfield, and 
fome other noble officers, were killed, and it was 
with the utmoft difficulty that the king himfelf, 
with the fhattered remains of his army, efcaped 
to Denbigh caftle, in Wales. 

About two miles and a quarter from Beefton, 
ftands TARrPERLY, a village fituated on the 
edge of Delamere Foreft, in the midway between 
Nantwich and Chefter, and about twelve miles 
from each.. It isa great thoroughfare, and con- 
fitts chiefly of one ftreet; about half a mile in 
Jencth. Here it is that the fheriff’s torns and 
bundred courts are ufually kept. It has a good 
old church, and the reGory is valuable. ‘There 
are four annual fairs kept here, on May-Day, 
Monday after St. Bartholomew, Auguft 24, and 
December 10, for cattle and pedlars ware. 

At Barrow, a {mail village on the weft fide 
of Delamere Foreft, two miles north of the road 
from Nantwich to Chefter, there was a precep- 
tory of the Knights Hofpitallers of St. John of 
Jerufalem. 

Tarvin ftands near the weftern extremity of 
Delamere Foreft, about eight miles to the eaft of 
Chefter, in the road to Northwich, at a fmall 
diftance beyond the parting of the two. roads 
The church belonging to this parifh is a noble 
edifice, and, though it is only a vicarage, the 
living is, neverthelefs, of confiderable value. It 
was formerly, a market-town, being made fo by 
Sir John Savage, the Jord of it, but the market 
has long been difufed. 
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In the road from Chefter to Warrington, in 
Lancafhire, is FRopsHaM, a fea-port town on 
the Weaver, 11 miles north-eaft of Chefter, and 
186 north- weft of London. It has a ftone bridge 
- over the river, and a tolerable harbour. At the 
weft end of the town are the ruins of an old 
caftle, formerly the feat of the Savages, earls Ri- 
vers. “Che church ftands at fome {mall diftance 
from the town, near Frodfham-hill, the higheft 
in the county, on which there ufed, in ancient 
times, to be a beacon. The market here is on 
Wednefdays, and there are two annual fairs, viz. 
on May 4, and Auguft 21, for cattle and pedlars 
ware. In this neighbourhood, on arifing ground, 
near the river Merfey, are the ruins of a religious 
houfe, probably deferted on account of the bad- 
nefs of its fituation ; and alfo near this place we 
find the fmall remains of Stanlew, a monaftery, 
founded by John, conftable of Chefter, and ba- 
ron of Halton, in the year 1172, for forty Cifter- 
cianmonks. But the monks being incommoded 
by frequent floods, removed to Whalley- Abbey, 
in Lancafhire ; four monks, however, remained 
here, fo that it continued to be a fmall cell till 
the diffolution. | rt 

Runcorn is a village on the river Merfey, 
about three miles north of Frodfham. ‘There 
was a religious houfe here, faid to have been 
founded by Edelfieda. And at this place Willi- 
am, the fon of Nigel, conftable of Chefter; 
founded a priory for regular Auguftine canons, 
in the year 1133; but this priory was afterwards, 
in the year 1210, removed to Norton in this 
neighbourhood. It was there dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and endowed with feveral lands 
in the counties of Nottingham, Leicefter, and 
Oxford, which were confirmed to the priory by 
Roger, the fen of William. ‘They had betides 
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eranted to them, among other privileges, two 
deer yearly, on the feaft of the Affumption, out 
of the park at Halton caftle, which lies in the 
parifh of Runcorn... Edward the Black Princs 
was a great benefactor to Norton priory, givins 
twenty three mefluages, fix cottages, and two 
gardens, lying in Coventry, and part of his ma- 
nor of Cheylemore to it: Its annual value at the 
diffolution was. 180l..7s. 6d. Runcorn is now. 
but a fmall village, confifting of a few fcattered 
cottages, but it has ftill a handfome parifh- 
church. 

Hatton, or Hautton, that is, high town,.- is 
fituated on the road, about three miles north of 
Frodfham, and is fuppofed to have received its 
name fromits being feated on a hill. ‘The catile 
here, if we may judge from its ruins, was magni- 
ficent and fpacious. 

This caftle was built by Hugh Lupus, earl of 
Chefter, who gave it, with the. barony, to Nigel, 
a Norman, on condition that he fhould be con- 
ftable of Chefter. From his pofterity it came to 
the crown, and is a confiderable member of the 
dutchy of Lancafter, which maintains a large 
jurifdiction in the country round it, by the name 
of Halton Fee, or the Honour of Halton, having 
a court of record, prifon, and many other privi- 
leges within itfelf. At this caftle, of which we 
have, for the fatisfaction of our readers, annexed 
an engraved plate, there is annually, about Mi- 
chaelmas, a law-day, kept by the officers of the 
dutchy of Lancafter, and a court is held once a 
fortnight, to determine all matters within the 
jurifdiction of the fee. Felons, however, are al- 
ways carried to the feffions at Chefter, to receive 
their fentence, A market is kept here on Sa- 
turdays, which the inhabitants claim by prefcrip- 
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tion, and there is one annual fair, at old Ladys 
day, April 5. 

WeEVERHAM, a village out of the road, a- 
bout five miles fouth-eaft of Halton, and ene 
miles eaft of F rodfham, takes its name from its 
fituation, which is on the fouth bank of the ri- 
ver Weaver. ‘The parifh church was formerly a 
member of the great abbey of Vale Royal. It 
ftill holds a great liberty, and has a court and 
prifon, with a large jurifdiction. ‘This was one 
of the abbey granges, which, in old time, was no 
mean tenure. 

About two miles to the north-weit of Wever- 
ham, on the other fide of the river, and about 
four miles fouth-eaft of Halton, lies Durron, 
noted for having been the eftate of a family of 
the fame name, who derive their pedigree from 
ene Huddard, a defcendant from the earls of 
Chefter. ‘This family has a peculiar authority 
over ail pipers, fidlers, harpers, and muficians, 
ever fince Ralph collecting together a body of 
fuch men, joined Robert ‘Lacey, conftable of 
Chefter, his father-in-law, and marching againft 
the Welch forces which were befieging Ranulph 
the fecond, earl of Chefter, in the caftle of Rudh- 
jan, to which he had fled for refuge, after being 
difcomfited in battle, ftruck them with fuch ter- 
ror, that they raifed the fiege, and left him at 
liberty to depart. 

About three miles eaft of Warrington in Lan- 
cafhire, and a little out of the road to Knuts- 
ford, lies THELWELL, a village and chapelry, on 
the fouth banks of the Merfee. It was formerly 
alordfhip belonging to the Abbey of Norton, 
though now only a fmall village. Florilegus 
tells us it was a walled town, built, or rather re- 
paired, by Edward the Elder, and is, of courfe, 
of confiderable antiquity. The walls were 

made 
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made of trunks of trees pitched into the ground, 
and faftened together with other materials ; in 
which manner, nearly, the block-houfes of 
North-America are erected by the planters, to 
defend them againft their. Indian enemies; but 
there the ties or faftenings are of the fame mate- 
Yials, | sie. | 

In the road which extends from Warrington 
acrofs:Chefhire into Derbyfhire, is Great Bup~ 

WORTH, a village about ten miles eaft of Hal- 
ton, and eight fouth-eaft of Warrington. 
It is chiefly remarkable for having three annual 
fairs, namely, on February 13, April 5, and Oc- 
tober 2, for cows, horfes, fwine, hats,.and ped 
Jary. 

This road, after extending near four miles far— 
ther to the eaftward, is crofled by the road from. 
Northwich, which runs north-eaft to Knutsford.. 

KNuTSFoRD, or KNoTsFoRD, which is feated’ 
~ about fevers miles tothe north-ea{t of Northwich,, 
is fuppofed to take its name from Canute : It is: 
-@ very confiderable town, and is divided by a. 
fmal] brook into the upper and lowertowns. In 
the firft is the parifh church, and in the latter a 
 chapef of eafe, the market and town-houfe. The’ 
quarter-feffions have been often kept here, and at 
the Jatter end of July there are annual races.. 
~The market day is on Saturdays,. end there are: 
two fairs kept here, namely,.on July 10, and No- 
vember 8, for cattle and drapery goods.. 

About fix miles outof the road to the north-- 
eaft of Knutsford, is ALTRINCHAM, or AL- 
TRINGHAM, fituated on the borders of the coun-- 
ty next Lancafhire, about nine miles weft of 
Stockport, the fame diftance eaft of Warrington,. 
and 176 miles north-weft of London. It is a 
neat little town, having been for fome ages:un- 
der the. government of a mayor chofen annually. 
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It has a weekly market on Tuefdays, and two 
fairs yearly, on Auguft 5, and November 2, for 
cattle and drapery goods. | . 

About two miles to the north-eaft of Knuts- 
ford, in the road to Stockport, is Mopper Ly, or 
_Mopserty, where Patrick de Modberly, about 
the year 1206, founded a priory of black canons, 
and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, and St. 
Winifrid ; but it was of a fhort duration, for the 
founder having only an eftate for life in his hands, 
the endowment reverted, after his death, to the 
right heirs, ) | 

STOCKPORT, or STOPFORD, for it has been 
called by both names, is fituated nine miles to 
the north-eaft of Knutsford, ten nearly north 
of Macclesfield, and 160 north-weft from Lon- 
don. It ftands on the fouth banks of the Mer- 
fee, over which it has a bridge leading into the 
road to Manchefter in Lancafhire. ‘This bridge 
was blown up in the year 1745, to prevent the 
rebels from making a retreat that way, but has 
fince been rebuilt. On Auguft 21, 1766, a 
new church was finifhed, built at the expence of 
William Wright, which is a great ornament 
to the place. ‘This town is faid to have a cha- 
lybeat fpring, ftronger than that at Tunbridge, 
and in a free-{ftone rock the belemnites, or thun- 
der-bolts, have been found. A large market for 
corn and provifions is held on Fridays, and four 
fairs are annually kept on March 4, March 25, 
May 1, and October 25, for cattle and pedlars 
ware, 

On returning back to Knutsford, we find a 
road extend eaftward to MaccLeEsFIELD. This 
town gives name to a foreft on the borders of 
which it ftands, and is a place of great antiqui- 
ty, fituated ten miles to the eaft of Knutsford. 
Its buildings are handfome, and the chapel], (for 

it 
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1¢ has no church, being in Preftbury parifh) is 
a neat edifice, having a gothic tower, with acol- 
lege, or chantry, for fecular priefts, adjoining, 
built about the year 1508, by Thomas Savage, 
archbifhop of York, a native of this place. On 
the fouth fide of the parochial chapel, is a chapel 
or oratory, belonging to the Leighs of Lime, 
and here, on a brafs plate, is the following ac- 
count of two worthy perfons of that family. 


Here lyeth the body of Perkin A Legh 
That for king Richard the death did dye 
Betrayed for righteoufnefs 
And the bones of Sir Peers his fonne ? 
That with king Henry the fifth did wonne 
In Paris. ; 
This Perkin ferved king Edward the third and the 
Black Prince his fon, in all their wars in France, 
end was at the battle of Creffie, and had Lyme 
given him for that fervice, and after ther deaths 
ferved king Richard the fecond, and left him nat in 
his troubles, but was taken with bim, and beheaded 
at Chefter by king Henry the fourth. And the faid 
Sir Peers his fonne ferved king Henry the fifth, and 
was flain at the battle of Agincourt. 

In their memory Sir Peter Legh of Lyme, knight, 
defcended from them, finding the faid old verfes writ- 
ten upon ftone in this chapel, did re-edify this place, 
Aun. Dom. 1626. 


On the fame fide of the parochial chapel, in an 
Oratory belonging to the Savages, is this copy of 
a.pardon, engraved on a brafs plate. 


The pardon i Jaying NV pater nofters, and V aves 
and a cred, is XXVI thoufand yeres and XXVI dayes 


of pardon. 
Mac- 
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Macclesfield is an old borough, and is govern- 
ed by a mayor. We find here a free-fchool, of 
-.ancient foundation. ‘Fhere was here formerly a 
great manufactory of buttons, and, of late years, 
feveral filk mills have been erected here. Its other 
manufactures are mohair, twift, hatbands, and 
thread. ‘The weekly market is on Mondays, and 
there are five annual fairs, namely, on May 6,, 
June 22, July 11, O&ober 4, and November 11, 
for cattle, wool, and cloth. This town gives the 
title of earl tothe family of Parker. 
STIPPERLY Park, belonging to the Leighs of 
Adlington, in Macclesfield hundred, and about 
five miles’ north of Macclesfield, is remarked, by 
Dr. Leigh, who wrote the natural hiftory of the 
county, as containing a kind of fheep differing 
‘from all others in the kingdom. He fuppofes. 
them to be natives of the ‘county, and fays they 
are larger than others, being covered rather. with. 
hair than wool ; each of them has four horns, 
the two next the neck being erect like goats, but: ’ 
larger, and the other curved, like thofe of com- 
mon fheep. Thefe horns fometimes grow, the: 
doétor fays, toa very extraordinary fize, and he 
feems to doubt whether they are a diftinct fpecies,. 
er might not rather at the firft be produced by 
goats and fheep engendering together ; but it 
muft be remembered that mules never propagate: 
their fpecies ; by. mules we mean any animal, 
produced out of the courfe of nature, by mixing 
the breed.. ‘The fheep defcribed by the door 
are faid to differ in their flefh from mutton, ra- 
ther refembling in colour and tafte the flefh of: 
goats. Adlington above-mentioned, isin the pa- 
rith of Preftbury, which is the largeft parifh in 
the county, having many townfhips and chapel-. 
ries belonging to it, as Macclesfield, which has 
already been obferved. ‘The rectory is pofleifed. 
by, 
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by the dean and chapter of Chefter as impropria- 
tors, the vicarage being in the patronage of the 
Leighs. . i 
A road extends to the,fouth-eaft from Mac- 
clesfield, that enters the road that leads from 
Newcaftle. in .Staffordfhire acrofs Chefhire, and 
to the eaftward of thefe roads lies ConGLETON,, 
a confiderable town on the borders of Stafford- 
fhire, feven miles to the fouth of Macclesfield. 
It is governed by a mayor and fix aldermen, and 
has two parochial chapels, Aftbury,. about two. 
miles to the fouth-eaft, being acknowledged as. 
the mother church. Congleton is fuppofed to 
have been the Condate of Antoninus, though we 
do not hear of any Roman antiquities — found 
near it, and for this, and other reafons, Horfeley 
places this ftation at or near Northwich. The: 
church of Aftbury is ahandfome pile, with a lofty 
fpire fteeple, and the value of the rectory is very 
conliderable, the parifh being extenfive. Theprin- 
cipal manufa&tory at'‘Congleton is the making of 
leather gloves; but a filk mill lately ereéted,, - 
employs 700 hands, and is likely to be of great 
fervice to the town and neighbourhood. A. 
weekly market is held on Saturdays, and there 
are annually four fairs, on the Thurfday before 
Shrovetide, May 12, July 5, and July 13, for 
cattle and pedlars ware. 
- Hotmes Cuaret, or CuurcH Hotm, is a. 
village on the above road-from Newcaftle, about 
five miles to the eaft of Middlewich, and fix to 
the welt of Congleton. It is feated on the banks 
of the Dan, over which it has a handfome ftone 
bridge, built about two hundred years ago. by: 
John Needham, Efq;.and has fome trade from the. 
conftant paffing of travellers. 
‘Two miles to the eaft of the fame road,. and 
about fix miles to the fouth-ealt of Middlewich, 
is 
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-is SANDBACH, a {mall town, delightfully fituat- 
ed on the banks of the little river Wheelock, 
which flows with three ftreams from Mow-cop- 
hill, near Congleton, and falls into the Dan, not 
far from this place. . The church is a handfome 
{tone building, with a lofty fteeple. In the mar- 
ket- place are two ftone crofles, elevated on tteps, 
-and adorned with images, and the hiftory of the 
fufferings of Chrift carved in relievo. The 
market is held on Thurfdays, and it has two an- 
nual fairs, namely on Eafter-Tuefday, and the 
firft Thurfday after September 10, for black cat- 
tle and horfes. Theale brewed at this town was 
formerly in great repute in London, where, a- 
bout the middle of the laft century, it fold for 
twelve-pence a bottle, but it feems to be entirely 
fupplanted. by the Dorchefter beer, ‘and the 
Yorkfhire and Welch ales, infomuch that we 
‘do not know of any Sandbach ale being now fold 
in the metropolis. | i 

On the fouthern borders of the county next to 
Shropfhire, is CoMBERMERE, whence fprings the 
siver Weaver. Near this mere an abbey of 
White Monks was founded by Hugh Malbane, 
in the year 1134, and dedicated to the Virgin 
‘Mary and St. Michael. He endowed it with 
jarge pofleffions, and, among other things, with 
a fourth part of the town of Nantwich, and the 
tithes of the falt there, and put it under the pro- 
tection of Ralph, earl of Chefter, the chief lord, 
who confirmed all his grants, and added feveral 
privileges, which were again confirmed by king 
Henry II. inthe year 1230. Its annual value at 
the diffolution was 225]. gs. 7d. 

Chefhire was, in the time of the Romans, one 
of the five counties which were inhabited by the 
Cornavii ; the other four were Shropfhire, Staf- 
fordfhire, Warwickfhire, and . Worcefterfhire. 
ei This 
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This name of diftinction in all probability re- 
mained in ufe till the Romans left the ifland ; 
for we find by the Notitia Provinciarum, that 
fome troops of the Cornavii made a fettlement 
under the latter emperors ; and we may reafonab- 
ly fuppofe that they were a martial peonle, the 
Romans always keeping ftrong garrifons in their 
province, left they fhould revolt. 

When the Saxons had overpowered the ifland, 
during the heptarchy, this county was included in 
the kingdom of Mercia, and was poffefled by the 
fucceflors of Creda, the founder of that kingdom, 
about 200 years, till it was invaded and conquer- 
ed by the ane under the reign of Burthred. 
In the year 877, Alfred the Great drove the 
Danes from Mercia, and made it a province to 
his kingdom of the Weft Saxons, conitituting 
Ethelred, who was defcended from the Mercian 
kings, governor of it, after whofe death it was 
governed, for feveral years, by his widow Edelfle- 
da, often mentioned in the defcription of this 
county. She was fifter to Edward the Elder, be- 
ing eldeft daughter to the great Alfred by his 
wife Ailfwitha. ‘This county coming again un- 
der the command of the Danes, in the reign of 
Canute, he committed the care of it to Leofric, | 
who was called earl of Chefhire ; his fon Algar, 
and grandfon Edwin, fucceeded him, but durin 
the government of the latter, it was with the reft 
of the kingdom, conquered by William the Nor- 
man, who gave it firft to Gerhord, a Flemifh no- 
bleman, who had contributed greatly to his con- 
queft, and afterwards to Hugh Lupus, his ne- 
phew, by this tenure, ‘¢ to hold to him and his 
“* heirs, as freely by the fword, as the king held 
“© the crown of England.” ‘This grant compre- 
hended many privileges and immunities, as by it 
Chefhire became a county palatine. Towards 

the 
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the declenfion of the Roman empire, the Palatini 
_ Were no more than the officers of the courts of 
princes ; but, in procefs of time, this title was 
confined to a fuperior order of men, namely thofe 
who had the management of affairs of ftate im- 
‘mediately under the king or emperor. Thus 
thofe who exercifed this fovereignty of jurifdicti- 
on in any particular diftri€t or province, were 
termed Counts Palatine, and the place where the 
jurifdiQion was exercifed, was by way of diftinc-_ 
‘tion called. a Palatinate. — 2 
By the above-mentioned grant, Chefhire had 
all the priviliges of a palatinate, though the earls 
took not the title; it had a fovereign jurifdiction 
within it’s precincts, and that to a very high:de- 
gree; for Hugh Lupus, as well as feveral of his. 
_fucceffors, convened parliaments, confifting of 
barons of their own creation, and of their own 
tenants, who were not bound by the acts. pafled 
- yn the general parliament of the kingdom. This 
power, which was originally granted for very 
prudential reafons, that is to fay, to enable the 
earl to repel the incurfions of the’ Welfh, or to 
quell any infurrection of the, newly conquerred 
Englifh, at length became formidable to the 
crown, yet did it continue till:the reign of Henry 
VIII. who retrenched in feveral parts, this jurif- 
diction, making the county not only fubordinate 
_- to, but déependant.on the crown of England. 
.Many of their old immunities are, however, fill 
_xetained, for all pleas of lands and tenements,, 
and all contracts arifing within. this county, are 
-yet judicially heard and determined within the 
fame, and if any determination in fuch matters 
be made out of it, except in cafes of: error, fo- 
reign plea, and foreign. voucher, it is void, but 
cates of felony and treafon are determined by the 
| itinerant 
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itinerant judges in their circuit, after the ordi- 
nary manuer. ‘ | 

Raphael Holinfhed, an Englith hiftorian, fa- 
mous.for the chronicles that go under his name, 
was defcended from a family which lived at 
Bofely in this county, but neither the place nor 
time of his birth, nor fcarcely any other circum- 
ftances of his life are known. His chronicles 
were firft publifhed at London in 1577, in two 
volumes folio, and after in 1587, in three ; the 
two firft of which are commonly bound together. 
Holinfhed was not the fole author or compiler of 
this work, but was affiited in it by feveral others. 
The time of our hiftorian’s death is unknown, 
but it appears.from his will, which Mr. Hearne 
has prefixed to an edition of Camden’s Annals, 
that it happened between the years 1578 and 
3582. io 

John. Speed, author of the Chronicle, was 
alfo a native of this county, and was born at 
Tarrington, in 1552. He was bred a taylor, and 
followed, for fome time, that mechanic employ- 
ment, but having a ftrong turn for literary pur- 
fuits, he was enabled, by the generofity of Sir 
Fulke Greville, to apply to his ftudies. He 
made maps of all the counties of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. He likewife wrote a hiftory of 
Great-Britain, and compofed the fcripture gene- 
alogies. He died'at London in 1629, and was 
buried in the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

‘Thomas Egerton, lord high chancellor of En- 
gland, was the fon, (fome fay the natural fon) of 
sir Richard Egerton of Ridley, in this county, 
and born about the year 1540. Having gone 
through the ufual courfe of academical learning, 
at Brazen-Nofe college in Oxford, he removed to 
Lincolns-Inn, London, where he applied himfelf 
to the ftudy of the law with fuch uncommon di- 

ligence 
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ligence, that he became, in a little time, a moft 
noted counfellor, Queen Elizabeth, charmed 
with his rifing merit, appointed him firft her fol- 
licitor-general, then her attorney-general, and af- 
terwards lord keeper of the great feal, and a pri- 
vy-counfellor. In the firft year of king James’s 
reign, he was conftituted lord high chancellor of | 
England, and created a peer of the realm, by the 
title of Lord Ellefmere ; and, in the 14th of the 
fame reign, he was advanced to the dignity of a 
Vifcount, by the ftile of Vifcount Brackley. He 
was likewife chofen chancellor of the univerfity 
of Oxford ; but this, and all his other high offi- 
ces, he voluntarily refigned a little before his 
death, on account of his infirmities. He expired 
on the 15th of March 1617, and was fucceeded 
in his honours and eftates by his fecond fon 
John, who was created earl Bridgewater. His 
eldeft fon, Thomas, died in his life-time. 

Sir Thomas Afton, a brave and virtuous gen~ 
tleman in the reign of king Charles I. was the fon 
of John Afton, of Afton, in this county. He 
was entered a gentleman-commoner of Brazen- 
nofe college, in Oxford, in 1627, but was foon 
called home by his relations, and the next year 
‘was created a baronet. Upon the approach of 
the rebellion, he wrote fome pieces againtt the 
Prefbyterians, and was afterwards the chief man 
in his county that took part with the king. Du- 
ring the civil war, he raifed a party of horfe for 
his majefty’s fervice, which was beaten by a party 
of the rebels, but Sir Thomas efcaped with a 
flight wound. Sometime after, he was taken in 
a fkirmifh in Staffordfhire, and carried prifoner 
to Stafford, where, endeavouring to make his e- 
fcape, a foldier {pied him, and gave him a blow 
on the head, which, with other wounds he had a 
little before received, threw him into a fever, of 
which he died on the 24th of March, 1645. 
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(OP ARIOUS conje@ures have been 
& Vv -p formed relating to the name of this 
county, fome deriving it from the 
4) <p Britifh word Corn, fignifying a horn, 
alluding to the two promontories, called the 
Land’ s-End, and the Lizard- Point, and the Saxon 
word Wealb, ftrange, or Gaul, a name by which 
they diftinguifhed the inhabitants of this county, 
from their refemblance in language, manners, 
and cuftoms, to the Gauls on the continent, 
changing the G, according to the German cuf- 
tom, into a W. Others derive the name from 
Carn, the Britifh word for a rock. Some, in- 
deed, are fond of deriving it from Corineus, a 
companion of Brute, which is a meer conjecture. 

Cornwall is fituated at the weftern extremity 
of the ifland, and is bounded on the fouth, the 
weft, and the north, by the fea; and on the eaft 
by the river Tamar, which divides it from De- 
vonfhire. Its length from eaft to weft is about 
80 miles; its greateft width from S. S.E. to 
N.N.E. is near 45, though in many places it is 
not above 20 miles wide, the peninfula of which 
the county confifts, growing narrower by de- 
grees from Devonfhire to the Land’s End. 
However, it is 150 miles in circumference. 

The land is mountainous in the middle, and 
thefe mountains form a kind of broken chain, 
throughout the whole length ofthe county, On 

each - 
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each fide this high ridge, the land has a plainer 
furface, but is rather more hilly on the north 
than on the fouth, ‘This ridge intercepts the 
rain, and fogs and dews fall down from it in 
plentiful ftreams towards the fea-coaft, fo that, 
upon the whole, the earth 1s no where better wa- 

tered than in this county. Ra 
Cornwall being a peninfula, almoft furround- 
ed by the fea, we cannot expect the air to be free 
from exhalations ; therefore it isno wonder they 
feldom have a dry fummer in this county, 
The rains, however, are rather frequent than 
heavy; nor is it ever fo cloudy but the fun wilh 
break out one part or other of the day, which 
may be owing to the hilly narrow ridge-like form 
of the county, over which the winds have a quick 
and fhort pafiage, and do not fuffer the clouds to 
hang long in one place. Befides, for three or 
four months in the year, the wind blowing be- 
tween the weft and fouth, muft of courfe bring 
much wet from the ocean, ‘The ftorms in Corn+ 
wall are alfo more violent than in other places 
remote from the fea, all the high lands~ being 
quite expofed. Hence it appears that the air of 
this county muft needs be replete with the falts. 
of the fea, for which reafon it eats into iron in a 
very fhort time, and the bars and frames of win- 
dows are always corroded by the falt fpray, let 
them be ever fo well painted. ‘This faltnefs of 
the air is bad for perfons afflicted with the fcur- 
vy, and is alfo very hurtful to fhrubs and trees 
near the fea fhore, efpecially towards the weft, 
infomuch that it will not permit a tree to rife 
much above whatever fhelters it from the fea- 
winds. [he fea-air is pernicious to plants, in 
proportion to their tendernefs or ftrength, and 
the force with which it is driven upon them, 
This is very evident, the young fhoots of plants. 
being 
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being fhrivelled up, in proportion as they are 
more or lefs expofed. Hence we may conclude, 
that without great induftry in railing artificial 
fhelters, no tall trees can be expected in Cornwall.~ 

The winters here are much more mild than in 
_any other part of England, infomuch that myr- 
tles will always grow, without being put into 
_green-houfes, “They never have any very great 
hail-ftorms, nor will the fnow lie upon the 
ground above three or four days. However, ' 
when the winters are very feyere in other parts 
of this ‘tan Cornwall has its fhare; thus in 
17395) it froze very hard on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, and the next day it began to fnow, which 
killed the orange-trees where the windows of the 
‘green-houfes were left open. The fpring is al- 
ways very early, as appears from the buds and 
bloffoms. However, the f{ummers, though Corn- 
wall lies fo far to the fouth, are never very hot, 
on account of the fea-breezes blowing towards 
-the land. | 

As there are many minerals in Cornwall, they 
muft needs affect the air in fome degree or other. 
Thefe mineral vapours afcend fo plentifully out 
of fome of the lodes, or veins of metal, and are 
fo inflammable, that they often take fire, for 
which reafon little flames of light are feen in the 
night-time, which is a fign that a good lode lies 
underneath. However, we muft not confound 
thefe lights with the ignes fatuz, or “fack with the 
Lanthorn, which are of a different kind. There 
are often lightnings, which produce dreadful ef- 
feéts, and fome have been fo violent as to furrow 
the ground as if it had been done witha plough- 
fhare ; they have alfo burft rocks, fplitting them 
into fhivers ; but thefe effets have been moft re- 
markable on a hill called Moelfra, in the parifh 
of Madfern. 

Not- 
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_ .Notwithftanding what has been faid, the air, 
‘in general, is very healthy, and always proper for 
‘refpiration, becaufe it is not loaded with the un- 
wholfome exhalations of bogs, marfhes, or ftag- 
‘nating pools; befides, the weather is feldom 
calm, and, when it is, it does not continue above 
a day’s time. Much might be feared from the 
‘mineral exhalations, if the contrary did not ap- 
‘pear from experience ; for there are as many in- 
ftances of long life here, as in any other part of 


‘England. : 

‘The principal rivers of this county are the 
‘following. . 

The river Tamer rifes in the parifh of Mor- 
‘winftow, which is more to the north than any o- 
ther, and about three miles from the fea-coaft, 
“The fpring firft-appears on the top of a moor, 
from whence the ground declining to the north, 
‘makes way for the water to run that way, and it 
‘forms the head of the river ‘Turridge in Devon- 
‘fhire. The ground alfo fhelves away on the o- 
ther fide to the fouth, and draining the bogs of 
the fame moor on that fide, forms the beginning 
‘of the Tamer, which, at the diftance of ten 
‘miles, becomes fo confiderable as to give name to 
the village of Tamerton, where, continuing its 
courfe to the fouth, it enters the parifh of St. Ste- 
-phens, at the corner of which it receives the river 
Werrington. About half a mite farther, it re- 
ceives the Atery, which runs under the walls of 
Lancefton, and becomes, foon after, at Polftun- 
bridge, a confiderable wide and rapid ftream. 
‘From whence running nearly fouth, it paffes 
through Graiftum-bridge, and a mile below it 
receives the river Cowley ; the Inny falls into it 
foon after. Five miles farther down, the Tamer 
‘receives the Inny on the eaft, and having madea 
‘creek into the parifhes of Botsfleming and Lan- 
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dulph on the weft, becomes a fpacious harbour, 
Then it wafhes the foot of the ancient borough 
of Saltafh, and, within half a mile, is joined by 
the Lynher creek and river ; pafling afterwards 
ftrait forwards, it forms the noble harbour of the 
Hamoze, 2 Saxon term, fignifying a wet oozy ha- 
bitation. Here it makes too large creeks, one 
of which is called St. John’s, and the other 
Millbrook. After this it enters the fea, having 
Mount Edgecumbe for its weftern, and the lands 
of Stonehoufe, and St. Nicholas ifland, for its 
eaftern boundary. — 

The river Seatonrifes in St. Clare, four miles 
to the north-eaft of Lefkard, and. paffing within 
a mile of that borough, to Lanfeaton, runs 
through Minhenut parifh, falling into the fea 
at Seaton, after a courfe of about twelve miles. 

The Loo, or Eaft-Loo, rifes in the highlands 
of St. Clare already mentioned, and pafling un- 
der Lefkard-Park, becomes navigable at San- 
Place, emptying itfelf about three miles farther, 
between the two towns of Eaft Loo and Weft 
Loo. | Here there is a ftone bridge of 15 arches, 
fix feet three inches wide, and-41 yards long. 
Below this bridge is a creek that admits thetide, 
and with it fmall veflels. One mile below San- 
Place, the Loo is joined by the Duld, from the 
_ weit, which rifes in the parifh of St. Pinock, — 
and pafling fouth, becomes navigable at Trelaun 
Wear, about two miles from the fea... A mile af- 
ter it joins the Kaft-Loo, it pafies with it to the 
{tone bridge. 

The Fawey, or Fowey, rifesin Fawey-Moor, 
at a place called Fawey-Well, not far from 
Brown Willy, one of the higheft mountains in 
Cornwall. It paffes under four bridges, takes in 
feveral rivulets, and comes at lait to Refprin- 
bridge ; three miles beyond which, it reaches 
| the 
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the borough of Leftwithel, where it paffes un- 
der a handfome ftone bridge of nine arches, 
though there is occafion for no more than three. 
Formerly, the fea ebbed and flowed above this 
town, though at prefent loaded barges feldom 
come within a mile of it. ‘Fhree miles farther, 
the Faway receives the water of Lerwyn river 
and creek from the eaft, and then becomes a deep 
wide haven ; in two miles farther, it reaches the 
town of Fowey, which is feated on its weftern 
bank, and a little below joining the Polruan 
creek, it*opens into the fea, between two old 
towers, built in the reign of Edward IV. 

The next navigable ftream is the river Fal, 
which rifes at a place called Fentum Val, about 
two miles weft of the hills of St. Rock, or Gram- 
pound. Hence it runs to Tregony. About a 
mile below, there is a creek three miles long, 
called Lamoran creek. After this it is joined 
by Truro creek, and the tide comes up to the 
borough of Truro, which renders the river na- 
vigable for veflels of 100 ton, that come up to 
the town key. When it approaches near the 
fea, it is called Falmouth2Harbour, from Fal- 
mouth, which ftands on the weftern bank. It 
runs into the fea, between Pendennis-caftle on 
~ the weftern bank, and St. Maudit’s and Antho- 
ny’s point on the eaft, It is here fomewhat more 
than haifa mile wide, with a deep channel, but 
near the middle there is a large rock, which is 
hid when the water is deepeft ; for this reafon 
there is a beacon laid down on the center of the 
rock. 

The head of the river Hel is upon the hills of 
Wendron parifh, whence it runs about three 
miles to a village called Guyk, whither, by the 
help of the tide, veflels come up. About a mile 
below; this river is joined by Maugan creek, on 

the 
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the fouth, and three miles farther by Keftel 
creek, where there is a ferry, and, at its mouth, 
three «miles farther, it is joined by Gillam creck. 
Thefe, with two or three more, form a harbour, 
which, within a mile of its mouth, is fecure e- 
nough for fhips of 200 tons ; its paflage into 
the fea is about a mile wide, and is called Hel- 
ford paflage. | | 
The river Lo, or Low, rifes in the higheft part 
of Wendron parifh, and in about five miles 
reaches the borough of Helftone, and five miles 
below, it forms a lake, called Lo Pool. - Mise. 
The river Heyl is formed by. four brooks, 
which, uniting at Rebubbus, run a weftern 
courte ; then ‘turn to the north, and in three 
miles turn to St, Erth, or St. Ercy Bridge, which 
has three ftone arches, anda raifed caufeway, well 
walled on each fide, extending acro{s the valley. 
The lighters can now come no farther than 
within a bow-fhot of the bridge, and that only 
with the tide of flood. Here the land of Corn- 
wall is the narroweft, ‘fo that from the full fea 
mark of Heyl in the north fea, to Market- Jew, 
and Mounts-Bay in the fouth fea, the diftance js 
but three miles. | 
Ganal, or Canal-Creek, runs up into the land 
from the north, or Severn fea, about two miles, 
where it meets’ with the river that rifes in the 
parth of Newland. It was more ‘comiderable 
iormerly, but'has fuffered greatly from the plenty 
ef fea fandsat the mouth .of the Ganal. This 
creek willionly admit veffels of 30 tons ‘burthen, 
The Alan ‘is'the greateft river on the north 
fide of Cornwall, and at prefent is called the 
Camel, that is, the Crosked River, In Leland’s 
tine it was called Dunmere, that is, ‘The Water 
of the Hills. This river rifes about two miles 
north of the borough . of Camelford, where its 
D banks 
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banks are famous for two confiderable battles, in 
one of which king Arthur received a mortal 
wound. ‘T’he other was fought between. the 
Cornifh and the Weft-Saxons in Devonfhire, in 
the year 824, in which many thoufands fell on 
each fide, and the victory remained -doubtful. 
From hence the Alan, after it has run about 
12 miles, becomes navigable for fand-barges ‘at 
Parbrook, and at Eglofhel it receives the river 
Laine. A mile farther down, this river comes 
£0 Wade-bridge, whichis the largeft in thecounty, 
for it has 17 handfome uniform arches, and 
reaches quite acrofs the valley. The ereétion of 
this bridge was undertaken by the vicar of Eglo- 
hel, in the year 1460, whofe name was Love- 
bon, as a work of general nares ‘This public- 
fpirited clergyman, after great fortitude and pers 
feverance in encountering a number of difficul- 
ties, as well from the fituation as his circumftan- 
ces, lived to fee his bridge finifhed, partly by the 
affiftance of others, to the great emolument of the 
county, and the immortal honour of his name. 
Vefiels of about 60 tons come up to this bridge, 
and fupply the country with coals from Wales, 
and with lime, timber, and grocery from Briftol. 
A mile farther down, the riyer makes two fimall 
creeks, and pafles by the ancient town of Pad- 
ftow, where there is a pier, and a trade from Ire- 
land, Wales, and Briftol chaanel. It is here a- 
bout a mile wide, and there is a ferry-boat to 
crofs over it. ‘Iwo miles below the town, the 
fea has thrown a bar of fand acrofs the haven, 
which prevents fhips of more than 200 tons from 
coming in at all ; and it is fomewhat dangerous 
for fmaller fhips, except the tides are high, and 
the weather fair. Borlafe is of opinion that thi¢ 
river Alan might, with no great difficulty, be 
joined by a canal to the Fawey, which, * we 

aye: 
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have already obferved, falls into the fea on the 
fouth coaft, the diftance between them in the 
middle of the county not being above four miles ; 
the advantages which would refult from uniting 
two fuch confiderable rivers, cannot but be ob- 
vious, as the trade of the whole country would 
then undoubtedly be greatly increafed ; this 
fcheme might the more eafily be executed, as 
there are between the two rivers feveral leffer 
ftreams, which mutt greatly facilitate it. 

We find no navigable river farther north, ‘but 
there are two or three {mall creeks, one of which © 
is called Bude baven, it being formerly much more 
confiderable than itis now. Itis moft probable 
the haven itfelf is turned into a morafs, and 
meadow-ground, about two miles in length, and 
almoft as much broad. A river runs through the 
middle of it, which, with the tide, makes the 
prefent creek. so . 

In the rivers of this county, befides the fifh of 
{mall confideration, there are Shotes, which are 
a kind of {mall Trouts.; but in ponds they grow 
to the length of 12 or 14 inches, and are thought 
by fome to be peculiar to this and the neigh- 
bouring county of Devon. ‘The flefh is white, 
but not fo firm as-that of the common Trout; it 
is to be found in all brooks not infected by the 
mundick waters of the mines; for thefe are fa- 
tal to all fifh, fooner or later. There are no 
Jacks, Perches, Carps, Cray-fifh, nor many others 
that are to be found in the more inland parts of 
the kingdom ; but then to make amends, there is 
a great variety of fea-fifh, and feveral forts of 
Touts, which are in great plenty in their proper 
feafon. Intherivers Alan and Laine, near Pen- 
davy, they hayeaGrey Trout, the flefh of which, 
in the fummer, is red and delicate. In the river 
Fawey or Fowey, near Loftweithyel, there is a 
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Black Trout, taken in the months of May-and 
June, fometimes three feet long. In July the 
‘Salmon-peel comes up the fame river, but it is 
commonly caught at the mouths of rivers. A- 
bout the latter end of Auguft another Trout ap- 
pears, which, from the time it is feen, is called 
the Bartholomew-Trout. It is generally about 
18 inches long, but the belly is deeper than that of 
‘the black Trout, and 'the fiefh is red, and in high- 
er efteem. 

~The Salmon is properly a fea fifth, but it comes 
‘occafionally into the rivers to caft its fpawn. It 
‘is caught in the river Fowey at two wears, from 
‘the latter -end ‘of the fpring, till autumn; it is 
alfo taken in great plenty in Jord Edgecumbe’s 
wear at Cuthel, onthe river Tamer. 

 Flaving defcribed all the rivers of any note to 
“be met with on this extenfive coaft, we fhall next 
mention the lakes. 

Four miles north of the church of St. Neot’s, 
and about 14 miles from Loo, the waters of the 
‘adjacent hills are ‘colleGted into a ‘bafon, and form 
adfmall lake of about a mile in circumference, 
called Dozmery Pool. It-is about‘nine feet deep, 
and contains no fith but eels: 

Between the parifh of Budoc atid that ef Fal- 
mouth, is a‘fmall creek, not’ above ‘half a mile in 
- yen th. and a’ quarter’ wide! feparated from the 

fea hy a bar of fand and fhingles. This is now 

called Swan Pool, from the. fwans which were 
formerly kept ere. . The eels of this water are 
large, and ‘accounted extremely good. — 

The moft confiderable lake in Cornwall is 
natned Low Pool, which lies between the parith of 
Sithney on the welt, and thofe of Helfton and 
‘Maugan on the eatt: ‘Tt is about two’ miles 
long, and a furlong “wide. It is formed by a. 
bar of pebbles, fand and fhingles, forced up a- 
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gainft the mouth of this creek, by the fouth-weft 
wind. ‘This bar dams up the water that pro- 
ceeds chiefly ‘from Lo river, till it comes to a 
ftone bridge, called St. John’s-bridge. About a 
mile below it, the lake begins to overfpread the 
whole valley, and in half a mile more, the 
depth increafes from three to ten feet, making a 
little creek into Penrofs. From hence the pool 
deepens, and at lenoth comes to the depth of 26 
feet, and then it {hallows again. However, du- 
ring the winter, the whole valley is often cover- 
ed with water, from the town of Helfton, to the 
edge of the fea. At that feafon, the town-mills 
are commonly ftopped up by the fwelling of the’ 
lake, at which time the mayor ‘of Helfton ap- 
plies to the ford of Penrofs, prefenting him a 
few halfpence in a teathern-purfe ; upon -which' 
he has a right tocut through the bar, in order to 
let’ out the redundant water, and the mills are fet 
going agai. “Hence it appears that if this bar 
was always kept open, there would be a good ha~ 
ven up to Helfton. The cliffs round this lake 
are moderately high, and between them ‘there Ts 
avery diftinét écho, which, though’ agreeable in 
acalm, is terrible tn a ‘tempeft:. / pike 
This pool Breeds a kind of trout which de- 
ferves a particular defcription. It’is near 16 
inches long, with a large eye, and the back of a 
deep purple colour, but the fcales are of a filver 
hue. The belly, from the ftrait line which paf- 
fes from the gills to the middle of the tail, is of 
a bright pear! colour, fpotted for the moft part 
with fearlet, but the fpots on the back are pur- 
plifh. Though the falmon-peel above menti- 
oned, in fome.meafure refembles this trout, it is 
a different fifth, having a more circular back, and 
the lower mandible rather longer than the upper. 
befides other diftinctions. ! 
D 3 With 
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With refpect to the medicinal fprings of this. 
eounty, Madern-Well, in the parifh of that name, 
in Powder hundred, is much frequented for the 
curing of pains, achs, and ftiffnefs of the limbs, 
by bathing ; and many cures are faid to be per- 
formed, which muft be owing to its being a cold 
bath, for it does not appear to have any mineral 
impregnation. 

In the parifh of Sancred, in the fame hundred, 
is a well, and adjoining to it is a chapel, erccted 
on account of the remarkable cures done by the 
water ; it isnow inruins ; yet the carved itones 
that remain, convince us that it has been for- 
merly of great note. ‘I’his water is famous for 
drying up humours, as well as healmg wounds 
and fores, though it docs not appear to have any 
mineral impregnation ; hence it 1s thought that 
the cures are owing to the coldnefs of the water, 
avhich aéts by bracing up the fibres, ftrengthen- 
ing the glands, and promoting the fecretion and 
circulation of the fluids. = 

Another well of the fimple kind is that called 
Holywell, about a mile and a half to the north- 
wale of St. Cuthbert’s church, in Pider hundred, 
ina fmall fandy bay, where there are feveral caves. 
made in the cliff by the northern fea. In one of 
thefe caves, at the north-eaftern point of the bay, 
and at the foot of a high cliff, this well is feat- 
ed. ‘The entrance is low, but, by the help of 
fteps cut into the rock, there is an afcent about 
x5 feet perpendicular, where the water diftilling 
from every part of the roof, is collected into a 
little bafon, whence proceeds a fmall rill. As 
the water pafles through the clefts of the clay 
and ftone, it brings down the fineft parts of both, 
which are formed into feams, and ridges corre-. 
{pondent to the clefts from which they pro- 
ceed, There are fhort mammilhary procefles 
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hanging from the roof, which are a fort of /falae- 
tites, and the floor of the rock is incrufted with 
the fame fubftance. ‘The water is much com- 
mended in fluxes, and diforders of the bowels, 
yet will it not change colour with green tea, or 
milk ; of courfe it has neither fteel nor allum iit 
its compofition. If this water be evaporated to 
one half, no pellicle appears, nor any falts on its 
cooling ; but it depofits a fmall fediment of the 
fame colour and fubftance with the incruftations 
already mentioned. ‘Thefe being pulverized and 
placed over the fire, do not melt, nor have they 
any particular tafte or fmell ; and if fome of the 
powder be thrown into the fire, it does not turn 
blue, or fame, which fhews that it has no’ ful- 
phur in its compofition. 

‘The moft remarkable mineral fpring in Corn- 
wall, and the moft famous for its cures, is that 
which rifes in the tenement of Colwien, in the 
parifh of Ludgvan, in Penwith hundred. “The 
bed through which this water flows is loofe, a- 
bounding with pebbles, mixed with a gravelly 
clay, ftrongly impregnated with an ochrous iron 
mineral, from which the tafte and fmell of the 
water proceeds. With galls it turns to a deep 
reddifh purple ; with green teato a lighter pur- 
ple, and with oak leaves to a bluifh black, but 
with a purplith caft. <—— a 

This water has many virtues, and Mr. Borlafe 
affures us, that two perfons, by drinking it, and 
wafhing the parts affected, were cured of the 
King’s Evil; he heard alfo of many others wha 
were cured in the fame manner. It promotes 
perfpiration very {trongly, removes obftrutions 
and fwellings of the abdomen, reftores a de- 
cayed appetite, and, applied externally, cures fore 
eyes, and fcrophulous eruptions, ‘There are ma- 
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ny other wells of this kind, but this is fufficient 
to fhew their virtues. / 
There is one well of a different kind, called. 
Carn Kui water, near Redruth, which is impreg- 
nated with tin as well as iron ; but as for its vir- 

tues we have no account of them. 
The marine fituation of Cornwall has its ad- 
vantage, for the fea fills up the bays and har- 
bours, making a number of fifhing creeks, and 
bringing in fand, ore-weed, and fifh, in many pla- 
ces to the very doors of the inhabitants. In fhort, 
the fea procures plenty, promotes trade, and gives 
many advantages unknown to the inland coun- 
ties, However, it is not without its inconveni- 
ence, on account of the numerous promontories 
jetting out on each-fide, and making deep bays, 
dangerous to failors in ftormy weather. Befides, 
fhips often miftake one channel for another, and 
are drawn afide from their true courfe by the: in- 
equality of the tides. Add to this, that their ir- 
regularity is increafed at the extremity of Cornwall 
by the Scilly Iflands, which alfo increafe, by their 
proximity, the velocity of the current. The 
fpring-tide at the Lands-End. ufually rifes 18 
feet, and from that to24, aceording to the wind 
and weather, and in ftormy weather it has even 
rifen to 30 feet. However, the common neap 
tides ufually rife no higher than 14 feet, but, 
what is moft remarkable, the tide fets inward 
from thefouth at the Lands-End, near nine hours, 
and the ebb conttnues only for three or four 
hours, which ought to be taken notice of by all 
feamen. Add to this, that the latitude of the 
Lizard was never till lately, during the laft war, 
certainly determined, though this is the firft land 
that fhips ufually make when they are homeward 
bound, and the longitude is not yet with any cer- 
tainty 
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tainty determined. The higheft tide is gene- 
rally about two days and a half after the new and 
full moon, and later than at London-Bridge an 
hour and fifty-five minutes. The variation of 
the needle has been ufually faid to be 18 degrees 
wefterly ; but in OGtober 1757 it was found to 
be 19 degrees 12 minutes; hence it appears that 
the variation conftantly increafes ; befides, in 
the year 1700, Dr. Halley found it to be no more 
than feven.degrees and a half. / oo 

It may not he amifs in this place to take notice 
of a few of the many kinds of fifh with which 
the coafts of Cornwall abound. Of thefe,.as 
being largeft in fize, thofe of the whale kind se 
naturally firft attract our notice. ‘That kind 9 
Whale which is called the Blower, or the fin-fifh, 
the Phy/etar of authors, is found in thefe feas, and 
has its name from blowing the water to a confide- 
rable height, through a pipe, or hole in its head, © 
‘The Grampus, alfo, found here is ufually 18 feet 
long ; it is fometimes fo large that it will weigh 
i000 pounds, and it is fo voracious that it wall 
prey even upon porpoifes. | 

The Porpoife has the back fin pointing for- 
wards towards its head, and floping away back- 
wards, which is a fingularity obfervable in no o- 
ther. It iscalled Porcus Pifcis, or the Hog-fith, 
from the quantity of fat which covers the whole 
body under the fkin, or perhaps from the fhape of 
ifs fnout, and its wallowing in the water. _ ea 

The Blue-Shark frequents the Cornifh fhore 
during the pilchard feafon, and ‘is fo great an e-. 
nemy to fifhing-nets, that the fifhermen have: 
large hooks made by the country fmiths, on pur- 
pofe to catch them, 

The Sea-Fox is called by the Cornifh the Threjp- 
er, from the motion of its long tail, with which it 
ftrikes its enemy the grampus, whenever it rifes 

5 to 
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to the furface of the water to breathe. There. is 
another fhark called the Porbeagle, which is dif- 
ferent from thofe defcribed by any author. _ 

The Monk, or Anzel-Fifh, is of the flat kind, 
and is termed by fome the Mermaid-fith; it feems 
to be of a middle nature, between a Dog-fith and 
aRay. One of thefe was taken in July 1757, at 
Penzance, inatrammel-net The belly is white, 
the back of the colour of a fole, without ftreaks 
ef white. 

The Fifhing-Frog, by fome called the Sea-De- 
vil, is a very remarkable fifh, and worthy the no- 
tice of fuch as travel in thefe parts. — 

The Turbot, or Bret, is an excellent fifh, and 
comes in the fummer and autumn in fuch plenty, 
to Mounts-Bay, that two boys have taken thirty 
of them in an evening with a hook and line. 

The fifh called in Cornwall the Lug-a-Leaf, is 
named in London the Pear]. ‘There are alfo the. 
Plaice, Dab, and Frounder, befides the Halybut, 
the flefh of which is nearly as good as that of the. 
Turbot ; it is the largeft of the flat kind ; but that 
called the Whi/k approaches neareft to the tafte 
of a turbot. 

The Sole ts frequently caught on the fandy 
fhores of this county, but they are the largeit 
near the Scilly-Iflands. ‘There is alfo a fmooth. 
fole, called the Lanthern, on account of its. 
tranfparency. The Conger-Ee/ is the largeft of. 
the eel kind, but the Frec-Eel has a milder tafte, 
and fewer fmall bones. ‘There is alfoa Sea- 
Adder, which is a kind of needle-ffh ; it is 16. 
inches long, and has a back and tail fin, with. 
feales, fhaped like thofe of the land-adder. One 
ef.thefe being opened, there were found in its bel- 
ly fome hundreds of young fry, refembling little: 
eels, which being put into the water, moved to. 

and 
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and fro; this fea-adder had a femi-circular fur- 
row on the back. 

A Sun-Fijh was taken at Penzance in May 
1743, which was three inches thick at the back, 
and only three quarters of an inch at the belly. 
The tail was griftly and tranfparent, and the co- 
lour was dappled, with darker {pots on the back ; 
the belly was of a filver pearl colour, with {treaks 
half an inch wide, confifting of two lifts of a dark 
colour, between which there was one in the mid- 
dle, ofa pearl colour, fpotted with black. 

On this coaft there is alfo a fith of the Tunny 
kind, by fome called the Spanifh-Mackerel. Mr. 
Ray faw one of thefe at Penzance feven feet long ; 
they will fometimes weigh 500 pounds. ‘This 
fith differs from the common Mackerel only in be- 
ing much larger, and having ne fpots.. The 
common Mackerel is caught in great plenty on 
the fouthern: coaft of Cornwall, and the inhabi- 
tants net only eat the frefh, but falt and pickle it 
for winter ufe, to the great relief of the poor..§ —— 

The Whiftle-Fifh, the Sea-Loach, a particular 
{fpecies of Sucking-Fi/b caught here, and the Buil- 
Card, may be placed among the ftippery eel kind. 
A fifth refembling the Dracunculus of. Rondele- 
tius, was taken im Mounts-bay in 1756, but it was 
twiceas large as thofe of the fame {pecies taken in 
the Mediterranean ; when it firftcame out of the 
water, it exhibited. all the various fhades of a 
lively yellow, pearl-colour, and blue... ei 3 

The Sea-Dragon is feldem feen. near Cornwall, 
and has not been well deferibed by authors. It 
has a deep furrow on its back, as was obferved in. 
1757, in which it ean, conceal the poifoncus 
Spines of its back fins. 

The Baf has an elegant fhape, and a com- 
pact ftructure. The A4ullet.is generally taken in 
small nets, near the fhore, ‘The Garnards are 

thus 
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thus called, from their grunting like afow ; but 
in Cornwall they are called Pipers, becaufe the 
found they produce is thought to refemble that 
of a pipe. Of thefe are the Grey-Gurnard, the 
Tub-Fifo, the Red-Gurnard, or Rocket, the Pi- 
per, the Streaked-Gurnard, and the Sar-Afullet, 
which is excellent eating. “Phe Doree, or Gild- 
ed-Fifh, has a firm flefh, and is much in requeft, 
- though it is fomewhat drier than the fole or tur- 
bot. it is common in the pilehard feafon, and 
the lareeft are fold at about frx-pence each. 

Of fithes with a fingle fin om their backs there 
are the Herring and the. Pilchard ; as alfo the Shad 
and the Strat, of which there are two forts, one 
the offspring of the pilchard, the other of the 
herring. ‘The pilchard fifhery is one of the moft 
confiderablein the kingdom. ‘They fwarm from 
July to November in fuch quantities that 500,000 
have been caught at. one draught, and 8 or goo 
hogfheads filled in a feafon, at one fithery only, 
viz. at Moufehole, near Mounts-bay. ‘There 
are alfo two. forts of Garr-Fifb, or Horn-Fifh, 
one of which is cailed the Gerrock, and the other 
the Skipper, it being remarkable for moving its 
upper-jaw. Befides thefe, there is the Black-Fi/h, 
which has very {mall thin feales: it is 15 inch- 
es long, and three-quarters of an inch broad, ex- 
elufive of the fin; the head: and nofe are like 
thofe of atrout. “Che mouth is little, the teeth 
are very {malt,.and the eye is full and bright. 

Of fhell-fith, behides Mufcles, Limpets, Cockles, 
Wrinkles, and Crabs of every fort,, there is the 
Long-oyfter, which is the fea-locuft of Aldrovan- 
dus; and Lobffers are in fuch plenty that well- 
boats come here to load, and carry them alive 
to London, and elfewhere. “Phere are great 
quantities of the Shrimp kind. taken in. Helford- 
harbour, Mounts-bay, and other places in calm 

weather ; 
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weather : alfo the Seldier-Crab, or Hermit» 
Shrimp, reriarkable for taking pofleffion of forme 
empty {Hell for his habitation. Op/fers ate very 
plentiful in Cornwall ; the beft are taken in, the 
creeks ia Comftantime parifh, and they are always 
the beft tafted when the waters have no commu- 
nication with the mines. Thefe have a prodi- 
gious ftrength in clafping their fhells, infomuch . 
that we are told by Carew, that three mice en- 
deavouring to feize an te when the fhell was 
epen, it etted anid killed them all.. We are al- 
fo told by another gentleman of ‘great veracity, 
that, as he was fifhing, a lobfter was feen to at- 
tempt an oyfter feveral times, but as foon as. the 
lobfter approached, the oifter fhut his fhell ; 
howeyer, at another opening, the lobfter made a 
fhitt to throw a ftone between the gaping fhells, 
and then‘ eafily devoured the oyfter. — aa 
© "There are alfo on this coaft feveral ‘kinds of 
firelt-fifh, with only one valve’; but it would be 
enlarging too much to enumerate them. "Fofi¥ 
fhells ‘are extremely rare in’ this county,. which 
may appear Rnyewhe esha confidering it is 
in a manner furrounded by the fea ; but this has 
however beén varioufty accounted for.) ©) 
| Sea-Nettles, called by the failors Blobbers, have 
that name from affeting the hands like a land- 
nettle. “They are’ to be found on almoft every 
pool on the fea fhore, and’ in fome caves wafhed 
often by the tide. They vary in colour from 
fcarlet to the deepeft purple, and are finely pow- 
dered with yellow fpecks. ‘heir clafpers, by 
which they fix themfelves to the rock, have as 
great ftrength as their arms, which wave conti- 

nually to and fro in fearch of food. 
The fea-nettle, called AZedu/a, has not hitherto 
been fully defcribed ; the figure is round, with 
@ convex back, and the center is marked with a 
feeded 
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feeded circle of an auborn brown. At three 
quarters of an inch diftance from the circle, 16 
rays begin, which point inward to the center, 
and divide into two branches, or legs, as they 
tend to the circumference, each leg termi- 
nating in a little egg-like knob, half an inch 
long, and one fourth of an inch diftant from each 
other. . 

All fea-nettles fwim obliquely, contracting 
themfelves, and expanding their ia alternate- 
ly, promoting their reft and motion by their legs ; 
however they cannot move very faft, for which 
reafon they are a prey to the larger ffh, and, ac- 
cording to Borlace, are fometimes eaten by man- 
kind. 

The Star-Fifh has been found near Penzance, 
but that with ten rays is very uncommon ; for 
thofe that are moft frequently found have but 
five. In this fort the briftles of the back jare 
high and fpinous. ‘There are feveral forts of 
thefe chiefly diftinguifhed by their colours. 

On the fhores of Mounts Bay, the bones of 
cuttle-fifh are frequently found, and are .ufed 
by filver-fmiths for polifhing. The Leloligo, or 
Ink-Fifo, was tound in. Mounts-Bay in 1757. 
The body is 11 inches long, flattifh, and an inch 
and an. half thick, fpreading on. each fide, into a 
thin triangular flethy fubftance, which ferves in. 
ftead of fins when in the water. “The .tail is. 
more blunt ,than that deferibed by Rondeletius,, 
the head is globular, and one inch and a half 
high. It has. ten feelers, of. various lengths. 
The fins ferve for arms, and. have probably, a 
very lively fenfe of feeling. The juice of this. 
fith is fo black that it may be ufed for ink, and. 
the animal pours it out to conceal itfelf when in - 
danger. x 
. Seals: 
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Seals, ox Sca-Calves, are by the Cornifh called 
the Soyle; and thefe are common in fuch caves 
of the fea-fhore as are not much, frequented, 
This animal is from five feet long to feven, and. 
the head is fomewhat like that of a calf ; its pec- 
toral fins refemble the fore feet of quadrupedes, 
with five toes connected by a membrane with 
which it can throw ftones at its purfuers.. The 
tail is horizontal, and fupplies the want of fins in 
the hinder parts. ‘The feal is amphibious, for it 
cannot always live in the water, but muit come 
afhore to reft and breathe. ‘Ihe poor people on 
the northern coafts of this county, eat the flefh 
in times of {carcity.. | 

Tortoifes, or Turtles, are not natives of the . 
coafts of Coxnwall, yet there were two caught 
in 1756. One was taken by the drovers in the 
mackerel-nets four leagues fouth of Pendennis- 
caftle, and brought alive to Truro. It had 
feven {pinous, wee in its. fhell, and fix flat 
fmooth flefhy fins, without nails, of a bluifh co- 
Tour ; but on the under part they were ruddy, 
flefh-coloured, and fpeckled with dark fpots, as 
well as the under part of the neck. It weighed 
about 800 pounds, and, was fix feet five inches in 
Iength, from the tip of the nofe to the end of its 
fhell. The other taken by the drovers off the 
Lands-End, weighed fix hundred and three quar- 
ters, after it was bled to death. 

As we are now on the fubject of the fea, and its 
produce, it may not be amifs to take fome notice 
of the fubmarine plants found in Cornwall, 
Thefe are diftinguifhed into /fony, woody, and 
berbaceous ; among the laft, the moft common are 
the grafs-wrecks and fea-wrecks, otherwife ore- 
weed; of this there are great varieties on, the fea- 
coaft; two of which have their capillary ramifica- 
trons wonderfully diftinct, and of a molt beauti- 

| ful 
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ful lake colour, even to the very extremity. ‘The 
largeft and nobleft plant of this kind, is the Bloody 
Seed Dock ; whenit is fomewhat faded the leaf is 
red, variegated with ftraw colour, not unlike a 
ftriped tulip, but when in perfection it is of a 
rich gold colour, and extremely thin; laid on 
paper it may be folded and rolled up with it; 
in fo much that fome curious ladies cover their 
fans with it, for it flicks very clofe to the paper. 
Some have given it the name of the Senfitive fucus, 
for when jut warmed near the fire the edges will 
warp up, and then if a finger is moved towards 
them, they fhrink fromit, and recover their for- 
mer fhape when the finger is removed... When it 
is placed on a pretty warm hand it continually 
moves to and fro like an animal ftruggling for 
life. ‘This is doubtlefs owing to the perfpiration 
ofthe hand. The Lichen marinus, or the Laver 
er Slewk, when'brown is boiled to a jelly, and 
then teft to fettle : it is accounted very nourifhing 
food in Walesand elfewhere. Some pretend it is 
extremely good to cure cancers of thebreaft. That 
fort of Fucus’ calléd Sea-thong, has at the root 
elafpers, ora concave clapfulous part; this plant 
in the ‘year 1755, was feen in ite feveral ftayes of 
growth, and each had this circular cavity. In the 
infant ftate, the firft buds appear like papilla in 
the center of the cup-like cavity ; in others the 
thongs were frem an inch to four feet long, and 
the cavity was lefs in proportion to the age of the 
plant; from which it appears that the cup is the 
firt fheath of the plant, defigned to fhelter and. 
protect the tender buds of thefucus, till the frings 
within this fheath have gained a little ftrength to 
enable them to extend farther in the fea. Some of 
thefe thongs have’ been found twenty feet in 
Jength. Onthe fand fhore Spunges are often found 
fixed to the rocks, fhells or fands; many of thefe 
have 
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have their parts fhooting into the fhape of curled 
leaves; fome are branched, others are folded ob- 
long balls, which inclofe afifhy embryo; and a 
fourth fort is full of large round holes at the top of 
its tubercles, and ofa purplifh colour when taken 
out of the water. a 

The woody Submarine vegetables are fo fcare 
in Cornwall, that fome have afferted there were 
none in the county; yet, the Warted Sea-fan alone 
is fufficient to contradict this opinion. It was 
found on Pednankarn rock, two miles. fouth eaft 
of Maufhloe pier, in Mounts. bay, in twenty- 
fix fathom water. It was fourteen inches broad, 
and twelve high; but much larger have been got 
in the fame bay. The ftony Submarine. plant, 
called Sea-mafes, are in. great variety. on the 
_ Cornifh fhore. They are fometimes fixed to fu- 

cufes and fhell fifh; but moft commonly to rocks, 
Three forts of White Coral have alfo been found, 
one of which fixes itfelf upon ftones and -fur- 
rounds them, and imitates the foliaceousturns jof 
Liver-wort. Others. confit, of fmall.. knotty 
branches, growing outof each. other. like afhrub. 
A third fort has been found in globular lumps, 
more folid and compact in the middle than either 
of the former. Corals have alfo been met with! ° 
of the Aftroit kind, pierced with holes in the fiape 
of Afterifks from the bottom, to the top, which 
Ri fuppofed to have been the work of fome in- 
fect. 

We fhallclofe our account of the feas of Corn-. 
wall, by the relation of a circumftance well worth 
the attention of the reader. On the firft of No- 
vember, 1755, about twoo’clock in the afternoon, 
the day of the great earth-quake at Lifbon, the 
moft extraordinary phenomenon that ever ap- 
peared on the fea, was obferved on the coaft of 
this county;,it being a:dead calm, the vanes were 

left 
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left pointing to the N. E. the Mercury in the 
barometer, was higher than it had been known 
for three years before, and the Mercury in Fa- 
renheit’s thermometer ftood at fifty-four. At St. 
Michael’s mount, after the fea hd ebbed about 
half an hour, it rofe fuddenly fix feet in height, 
retiring again in about ten minutes, and the 
fiux and reflux every ten minutescontinued during 
the fpace of two hours anda half. This fhort 
tide came in with great violence from the 8. E. 
and ebbed away to the weftward, toffing the boats 
about whichlay at the pier head in a ftrange man- 
ner, but the firft and fecond flux and reflux were 
not fo violent as the third and fourth ; for in thefe, 
and what immediately followed, the current of 
the fea was asrapid as a mill itream defcending 
to an under-fhot wheel; the laft half hour the 
violence gradually abated, and entirely ceafed 
about the time when it would have been low 
water. —_ 

On the 15th of July, 1757, a violent fhock 
of an earthquake was felt on the weftern part of 
‘Cornwall, but where it began, or whether it was 
felt at the fame time in different places is uncer- 
tain. Its extent was from the Ifland of Scilly, 
and as far eaftward as Lefkard, and towards the 
north as far as Camelford. ‘The effects in towns 
and villages, were much the fame as in other 
parts, though they were not every were equally 
terrifying. But how the mines were affected by 
- fach fhocks, not being commonly known, we 
fhall fay a few words on the fubject. 

In Carnorth-adit, inthe parifh of St. Juft, the 
fhock was fenfibly felt cighteen fathom deep; and 
in the mine called Bofcadzhil-downs, atmore than 
thirty fathom. At Heuel-rith mine, in the parifh 
of Lanalt, the people faid the earth moved under 
them, quick at firft, and than a dower waving 

trembling, 
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trembling, and the ftage boards of the little mines 
or fhafts were perceived to move twenty fathom 
deep. In Herland mine, commonly called the 
Manor, in the parifh of Gwinier, the noife was 
heard fifty-five and fixty fathom deep, as if a 
ftuddle had broke, that is a timber fupport of the 

deads; and the deads, that is, the loofe rubbifh and 
the broken ftone of the mine were fet a running ; 

this was nothing like the noife of thunder. In 
Chacewater mine the fame noife was heard at 
leaft feventy fathom deep. At Huelrith mine, near 

Godolphin, the noife was feemingly underneath, 
and the miners felt the earth move under them, 

with a prodigious fwift and feemingly horizontah 
trembling; it continued but a few feconds of time, 
and the a was dull and rumbling. Several 
perfons, then in the mine, at work, fixty fathom 

deep, thought the earth about them moved, and 
heard an uncommon noife. Others working in 

an adjoining mine, were fo terrified that they 

called to their companions above to draw them 
up. It has been difputed of late, whether thefe 
fhocks proceeded from the air or not ; but the di- 

rector of the mine obferves, from his own expe- 

rience, that thunder was never known to effect, 
the air at the depth of fixty fathom in a fingle 

fhaft, much lefs could it continue the found 

through fuch workings as are in this mine; be- 
caufe it muft be impeded in all parts by the deads, 
great quantities of timber, the rattling of chains, 

the friction of the wheels and ropes, and the 
dafhing of water, which plainly fhew it muft have 
been a real trembling of the earth. ~ 

The vegetable foils of this county, may be di- 

ftinguifhed into the black and gritty, the fhelfy 
flatty foil; and the ftiff reddith foil approaching 

more to the natureof clay, ‘The higheit grounds 

are covered with a black joi], whieh bears pathing 

Ue 
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but fower grafs, mofs and heath, which ts cut 
up in thin turfs for firing; the beft of it, however, 
bears fhort dwarf cornifh furze. On the banks 
of the river Heil ts a flrong clofe grained turf, 
which they cut into glebes ten inches fquare 
and fix deep. In crofts down the hills this 
black foil ferves as a wintering for horned cattle, 
and bears good potatoes, rye, and’ p/las, which 
Yaft is the naked oat of rye; and in the field it 
bears barley and cats, and ferves for pafture for 
cowes and fheep, and efpecially for rearing young 
bullocks, ~ ; 

The foil about’ the middle of the county is a 
fhelly flaty earth, and is reckoned better for 
wheat than the former. Several parts of the 
county have their vegitable forl of this mould: 

_ The reddith ftiff foil, by fomte called loamy, 

ts of a clofer texture, this is moft common on le- 
vel gtounds and gentle declivitres; but in forme 
places thefe’ foils are found al} together, but not 
in the fame proportion in different places. The — 
black and flatty foils require ftiff earthy calcarious 
manure, to warm, frenethen, and confolidate 
them; but the red and loamy foil requires fome- 
thing that will quicken and open it. 

In the mines, of Cornwall, they often meet 
with the ochrous earths of metals; as the rufty 
ochre of iron, the green and blue ochres of cop- 
per; the pale yellow ochre of lead; the brown 
yellow of tin, and the red ochre of bifmuth. - 
Thefe earths are called the feeders of the metals 
they belong to; and where they are found the 
metals themfelvs are not far off. And it will 
not be amifs to obferve, that lumps of the ochre 
of lead, will mix well with oil, and make a 
fhade between the common light and brown o- 
chre; it being neither fo bright as the former, 
nor fo ruddy as the latter, but more upon the 

pink ; 
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pink ; it will be worth while for the painters to 
make a trial of it. hace 

Very little chalk has hitherto been found in 
Cornwall, though there are {pecimens of fome of 
a coarfe grit met with in the parifh of St. Clere; 
and perhaps more may be difcovered hereafter. 
A lump of fmooth earth was brought to Mr. Bor- 
lace, from the parifh of Illogan, of a chocolate 
colour, which was fpeckled throughout with a 
bright yellow ochre, and a ‘little afh coloured 
clay; it would not diffolvein water but when 
wetted it ftuck faft to and coloured the fingers; 
being ground in water it made a good orange for 
drawing, not inferior to that made of the athes of 
the vine branch, and it gave a fine footy colour to 
paper. When ground with Linfeed oil it would 
mix well with white, and laid thick upon the 
canvas it would neithericrack nor fly off ; befides 
the colour was equal, if not. fuperior to burnt 
Umber, without being fo:raw, harfh and corrofive, 
When this earth was thrown into the fire, it 
cracked but hittle, nor didit emit an ill fmell when 
thrown on red thot iron. It required no other 
change in the fire except contraGing alittle ned- 
nefs, and it would not ferment in aqua fortis; 
for all which reafons we may conclude it to be an 
excellent earth for painting in oil. : ; 

There are many ftrata of clay in Cornwall fit 
for bricks; and in the parifh of Tewidner, twenty 
feet under the furface, is aftratum of white clay, 
which will effervefce with a:hifling noife when 
thrown into water, turning it white like milk. 
The fand mixed with the clay will fink to the 
bottom, and leave:three eighths fufpended in the 
water. 

In the parifh of Madern there is another ftra- 
tum, but little different from the former, and like 
that fervesto make bricks for {melting-houfes, 

becaufe 
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becaufe it will endure the moft intenfe heat of. 
thefurnace. Borlace thinks thefe might be pro- 
per ingredients for making Porcelain. There 
are other whitifh clays in this county; and in the 
heart of a bed of clay at Amelebreth are {cattered 
{tony glebes ofred earth, which being ground 
down with clarified Linfeed oil, made a very good 
red, and feems to be proper for painters. — 

In the parifh of Lannant is a yellow clay, much 
in requeft for building furnaces, and there are 
large quantities of it carried to Briftol, Wales, 
and other places every year. Bricks made of 
this clay will melt and vitrify in the fire, run- 
ning into one folid body; but after this they never 
change, but will endure the moft intenfe fire. 

Near the borough of Lefkard, in the Weft hun- 
dred, is found a kind of fteatites, by which name 
fuch clays as have a greafy tallowy fubftance, 
are diftinguifhed. Some of the forts are much 
harder than others; that above mentioned is ayel- 
low flatty clay, feels and cuts fmooth, and appears 
as fine to the eye ‘as Naples yellow; but upon 
trial it grows fat and greafy. It is found in great 
plenty, and as it very well agrees with grafs 
grounds, caufing them to produce plentiful 
crops, it is not improbable but it might be ufed te 
advantage as a fubftitute for marle. 

There is a white fteatites in the parifh of 
Gwynafs, in the hundred of Kerryer, which is 
harder than the former; but the moft curious of 
all the clays in Cornwall is the fteatites near the 
Lizard, generally called the Soap-rock. This 
pure white, clofe grained, glofly clay is a fteatites 
that quickly diflolves in water, is without tafte, 
and fticks a little tothe tongue; mixt with oil it 
becomes: greafy, but it will not ferment with 
aqua fortis. It is very abforbent, and will take 


fpots out of filks without injuring the colour. | 
} This 
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This is carefully fele&ted from the other forts of 
clay, and is almoft wholy employed in the Por- 
celain manufactories. A fecond fortis white, dry 
and chalky, fticks ftrongly to the tongue, is 
without tafte, and diffolves readily into a pulp 
with water ; but it will not effervefce with acids. 
Another is of the fame nature but equally mixed 
with red earth, a fourth is very white, clouded 
here and there with purple, and when diflolved 
with fome difficulty in water, tinges it with pur- 
le. | 

The fifth is a glofly pearl coloured hard clay, 
approaching nearly tothe confiftance of a white 
opaque fpar; it will not diflolve in water, but 
will cleaveinto granules ; however, when ground 
with water, it becomes a flefh coloured milky 
pulp.. The moft curious fort of this kind was 
difcovered in 1755; the texture was very clofe 
and fine, and it would beara high polifh. The 
fixthis a fat mafs of fteatites, with a coat about 
half an inch thick, of a waxy texture; the co- 
lour is a brown yellow, and the infide a ftrong 
purple intermixed witha paler purple, but the 
-+whole is veined with a whitifh fteatites. It dif- 
folves into a pulp fooner than the laft menti- 
oned, 

In the loade or vein near the top of the Soap- 
rock, there isa kind of green gritty chalk that 
diflolves readily in water, and becomes a clammy 
pulp. Ina contraéted loade beneath, the green 
has a ftony coarfe about an inch wide, and its 
tafte is brackifh; it divides in water into angu- 
lar granules, and is the hardeft of any yet men- 
tioned. There is another of a deeper purple and 
more ftony, on the fame cliffs ; that has fo much 
the nature of ftone that it will not fo much ag 
fwell in the water. The blackifh fteatites is a 
yein ebout an inch thick, with a f{mooth and 

glofly 
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glofly outfide, and the infide veined and {potted 
with a glofly pearl coloured hard clay. It is 
fomewhat of the appearance of a dark flint, but 
it will not give fire with fleel. This is much in 
requeft, and is fent up in barrels to London, 
where.it is ufed in the Porcelain and :glafs manu« 
factories. oe 
The general ufe of the fteatites is to take’ out 
{pots from cloth and filk, yet their pofleffing this 
property is not owing !to-their having any thing 
of the nature of foap in their compofition, for. on 
being analyfed neither falt noroil can be extracted 
from them. Thefe kinds of clay are alfo of great - 
ufe in.polifhing. | s1eeh, pipe 
This county being almoft furrounded with the 
fea, it muft of courfe have a greater variety of 
fands than any other in Great Britain. When 
fand, is.viewed in a microfcppe it appears to be 
nothing more than a parcel, ef {mall tones, | that 
were- probably at finit .of different textures and 
hardnefs like other :ftones ; it is allo -probable 
that many of them in -procefs of time, efpecially 
the fofter kind, have been refolved into earth. 
Befides the natural fort, there ts another that owes 
its origin to the:fretting of the river or the fea wa= 
ter; for we find that the fand of a particular . 
fhore, -cove, or bay,-is generallyof the fame co- 
lour and) texture as the rocks and ftones: of the 
adjacent cliffs, when, viewed through :a smicro- 
fcope.. Hence the fand of Clandour creek, . mear 
Penzance jis of a:pale blue colour like the: racks; 
and.on the Iland of Scilly thereis a brightthining 
fand, confifting.of the tale and .cryftals of that 
granite commonly called meoor-dione, which bor 
ders. all thefe iflands. erik.” | 
In a_ creek called:Pornanvon, in the parifh of 
St. Juft, near Cape Cornwall, in the northern 
part of the clif under the clay and rubble, there 
are 
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are many rows of large and fmall roundifh peb- 
bles of the granite kind; the covering of this 
pebbly ftratum, is fifty feet deep on the north 
end, but only twenty on the fouth; and is com- 
pofed of a rough yellow clay, in which here and 
there are ftones of different fizes, but all angular : 
there is no folid ftratum of rock above the pebbles; 
but how this fhould happen is very hard to ac- 
count for.- - oe 

After having faid fo much on foils, and the 
nature of the earth, it may not be amifs to ex- 
amine in what manner the different ftrata are dif- 
pofed, and for this purpofe we fhall chufe the 
hill on which St. Agnes’s Beacon is placed, as it 
is one of the higheft hills in Cornwall that ad- 
joins to the fhore, it being 480 feet above the 
level of the fea. Upon digging through this 
hill, the ftrata was difpofed in the following or- 
der. The vegetable foil, and common rubble 
under it, is five feetdeep. Next fucceeds the 
fine fort of white and yellow clay, fit to make 
tobacco. pipes, whichis fix feet in depth. Un- 
der this is a ftratum of fand refembling that on 
the fe fhore, fix feet deep ; when we met with a 
bed of rounded fmooth ftones or pebbles, fuch as 
are feen on fea beaches. Next fucceeds a white 
ftony rubble and earth, to the depth of four feet ; 
and laftly comes a firm rdck in which tin loades, 
fhape their courfe. In doth thefe inftances the 
fea fand is lodged far above the level of the fea. 
‘To account for fuch appearances the learned have 
for a long time puzzled themfelves, but fuch de- 
bates being rather forcign from the fubject of our 
prefent work, we fhall forbear to enter into them. 

From the earth to the itoncs of this compty is 
a natural tranfition, and that there fhoukd‘be a 
great varicty of them cannot appear wonderful, 
when werefleé that Cornwall is fo mquntanous. 


i On 
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On the furface of the lands in moft parts of the 
county we meet with ftones of an opaque, whi- 
tifh, debafed cryftal, improperly called by fome 
white Spar. Thefe ftones are extremely hard, 
. and ferve to repair the roads and face the boun- 
daries of lands; they are alfo ufed for paving 
courts, ftables and the like. . Fhis fort of ftoneis 
by the Germans called Quartz, by which name 
we fhall diftinguifh it, as it has no Englifh ap- 
pellation. 

In moft of the compound ftones there is more 
or lefs of a black matter, which the Cornifh call 
Cockle; fometimes intermixed like fpots and 
veins, and fometimes forming the bafis. When 
broken tranfverfly it is of a dull earthy black, 
and its texture confifts of glofly parallel fibres, 
which make either the lamina, {triz, or granules. 
It is of no value-of itfelf, but either is the bafis, 
er makes a confiderable part of our moft ufeful 
and rernarkable ftones. if 

We find very commonly in this county a ftone 
which is diftinguifhed by the name of £/van, the 
grit of which is fo clofe, and fo.extreamly hard, 
that it will not eleave; and iftin ore happens to 
be included, it is not worth while to get it out. It 
is not found in ftrata or quarries, but in detached 
angular mafies, fometimes in large rocks, and is 
of a grey blewith colour. If thefe are of a proper 
fhape they are the beft ftone for grinding colours 
upon. There is another kind of £/van which con- 
fits of a yellow clayey cement, thick fet with 
white and yellow opaque cryftaline granules, 
thinly befprinkled with afh coloured grains. It 
is found in large nodules, five feet deep in clay 
pits, and on the beach between Penzance and 
Market-jew, but is not near fo hard as the former, 

Another very common ftone is called Killas, and 
is of the cryftal kind; but fome forts are more brit- 

tle 
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tle and‘more laminated thanthe reft, There is 
fearce any field or ¢ommon without thefe, and 
they are fometimes in quarries covered with loofe 
thin ftones interperfed with earth and clay. They 
have a fmooth face for building, and make a ftrong 
wall; but as they will admit water, they render 
the walls damp. ‘There are three forts, the yel- 
low, the blewifh$ andthe brown. 

Between Lefkard and the Tamar on the fouth 
coaft there are quarries of flate, which fupply the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth with coverings for 
their houfes, and is thence exported in pretty large 
quantities. ‘There are alfo quaries of the fame 
at Padftow, and for many miles to the eaft the 
whole country is fubjeét to a fhelfy flate; but the 
beft covering flate in all England is at Deny- 
ball, about two miles fouth of Tindagell. The 
whole quarry is about 300 yards long, and 100 
broad; the deepeft part is thoughtto be about 
© fathom, and the ftrata lie in the rock, 
which at firft is in a loofe fhattery fate, with 
fhort and frequent fiflures and laminz or plates. 
of unequal thicknefs, but not horizontal. Thus 
it continues to the depth of ten or twelve fathom 
of ufelefs ftuff, till a firm browner ftone is met 

with, which is for flating houfes, and the larger 
fort for flat pavements. ‘This is called the Tap- 

_ jtone, and continues to the depth of ten fathoms, 
after which it gradually mends in quality till it 
arrives at the beft, which does not happen till 
the depth of twenty-four fathoms from the fur- 
face of the ground. “Then the bottom {tone ap- 
pears of a grey blue colour, and of fuch a clofe 
texture that it will found like a piece of metal. 
The pieces, when cloven, are about the eighth of 
an inch thick, two feet long and one foot broad. 
They are fometimes only a foot fquare, and at 
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other times large enough for tables and grave~ 
{tones. , . 

The Cornifh free-ftone is of two forts, namely, 
that which confifts of fand and fpar, and that 
compofed of fand and quartz. ‘The fort. moft 
like Portland ftone, and confequently the beft, 
is met with in the parifhes of Carantoc and Lower 
St. Columb. In the latter of thefe parifhes, at 
New-kye, it may be may be had in large quanti- 
ties, and of almoft any dimenfions: Its grit is a 
final] yellowifh fand, cemented together with fpar, 
and it entirely diffolves in aquafortis; it alfo 
imbibes water plentifully. There are other 
ftones that feem to be of the fame texture, but 
are not arrived at maturity, thefe aft are {pread 
here and there among the Piran and Gwithian © 
fands; and feem to be accidental formations of 
fand and a {parry juice, not fufficient to concrete 
the ftone into a hard body. 

Pobradon, or Pentowan ftone is alfo of the 
fandy kind ; it lies in a fhelving lode about fifteen 
feet wide, in irregular mafles of three different 
colours. . The firft and fineft has a milk white 
ground, thinly befprinkled with purple fpecks, 
about the 24th of an inck in diameter: the fe- 
cond has an afh coloured ground with larger but 
fainter purple fpecks: the third has a yellow o- 
chrus ground, fpeckled with purple, but not fo 
diftinét, with {ome micaceous talc thinly inter- 
fperfed. ‘ | 

The ftone on Hogan is ftill of a finer grit, and 
is nearly of the fame texture and colour as Port- 
land ftone,§but the mafles are fall; for there are 
not any that will fquare into blocks of one foot 
and a half. . 

Of the ftones with a large grit, the moor ftone 
is mof{t common, it being feattered on the hills 

from 
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from the Land’s End, through the hundreds of 
Penwith and Kerryer, as well‘as in other places , 
infomuch that the higheft tops in the county are - 
equally overfpread with this ftone, which is now 
acknowledged to be the fame as the Oriental gra- 
nate ; therefore it may properly be called by that 
name. Of this there are five forts, the white, 
the dufky, the yellow, the red, and the black. 

There is great plenty of the white in the pa- 
rifh of Conftantine, and the whiteft of all has 
a milk white opake ground, with tabulated glofiy 
grains of quartz, to one-fourth of an inch tn dia- 
meter. ‘The charge confilts of brown and bright 
mice of taic near the tenth of an inch in diame- 
tur. The grit is clofe, and it cuts well into 
mouldings: Ina moderate fire it grows whiter 
and more brittle, but will not vitrify in a ftrong 
fire; it ftrikes fire with fteel, and will not fer- 
ment with aquafortis. It will work freely, 
has a very goo! efte& in building, and is beter 
than Portland ftone for fteps and water-works. 
It is fent to Briftol, where it ts polifhed for cafting 
their plates of copper, and. fome genilemen face 
their houfes with it. a 

In the parifh of Madera there is moor-fone, 
with a milk white ground of glofly quartz, or 
coarfe cryftal; and the charge confifts of coarfe 
black {pots of cockle. | 

Rochrock, in the parith of Roch, differs only 
from this in having {mill black fpecks for the 
charge, very thick, and equally difperfed, which 
renders it of a mottled colour: but the tendereft and 
neateft for mouldings is that of Tregonin in the 
parifh of Breag: the ground is a white opake 
grit, almoft as tender as clay, interfper.ed with 
ath coloured tranfparent laminated granules of 
quartz of the eight part of an inch. It is foft at 
hrft, and works eafily, but afterwards grows hard: 
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Tt is thought by fome to be exceeding proper for 
the making of Porcelain. . 

‘That called the filver ftone, has a ground of a 
dove-coloured tranfparent quartz, with grains 
one fixth of an ininchdiameter; and between them 
as a cryftaline farinaceous fmall fand, with 
ava{t quantity of filvery talc. At the diftance 
of every four inches there is a fpot of black, 
cotkle, half an inch “or lefs in diameter; but ° 
when the fpots are bigger, the diftance is greater. 

Contiderable quantities are alfo found of yel- 
low. granite with a brownifh yellow ground, 
ipeckled throughout with black foliaceous tale of 
the fourth of an inch in diameter ; the charge is 
_ dark and cloudy, with many grains ofcockle the 
- fourth of an inch m diameter and under, in- 
termixed with large whitifh opake prifms of 
quartz, froman inchand a half to an inch broad 
and deep. It is very fhattery, and only fit for rough 
works, where damps will do no harm, for it im- 
bibes water flrengly. The yellow granite of Tre- 
_ gonin is much better; though the groundis yellow: 
and no firmerthan the former, yet the grains of, 
the Charge are lefs, and the fpecks of tale exceed- 
ing thick ; which renders it a very beautiful ftone: 
It works extremely well; for which reafon it is. 
placed among the beft fort of granites. 

In the parifh of Ludgvan is a red granite, or. 
one witha red ground, having laminated quartz and 
oblong lucid rhomboidal feales, to one fourth of 
an inch in diameter. The charge confifts of duf- 
ky afh-ccloured granules, in fome places as dark 
and fibrous as cockle, and not only granulated 
but veined. ‘The ground and chargeare equally 
hard, and it is of the fame.texture and colour as 
the Egyptian granite. But there is a richer 
kind difcovered by lord Edgcomb, of which very 


handfome ftands for bufts and vafes have been 
made, 
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made, as well as two chimney pieces in Edge- 
comb hall. ay. 
_ A black granite with a ground of black cockle, 
is alfo found inthe parifh of Ludgvan above- 
mentioned, charged fo thick with femi-tran{pa- 
rent {pots of quartz, that the charge aloft e- 
quals the ground. Thefe fpots are of various 
fizes, fome being an inch long, and half an inch 
broad. But there is a better ftone of this kind 
at Bofworlas, in the parifh of St. Juft. The 
ground is of black cockle interfected in all direc- 
tions, by toothy mafles of warm flefh-coloured 
quartz, mofily in the fhape of parallelopipeds, 
but not regular. It is a moft beautiful ftone, ex- 
ee hard, and will doubtlefs bear a fine po- 
lith. 
As there are no marbles worth noticing in 
Cornwall, we fhall next proceed to the fmaller 
ftones found in that county, where we muft ob- 
ferve that no gravel pits have been yet difcovered, 


abounding with heaps or ftrata of pebbles or fits; big dt 4 


but there area great number on the beaches of the” 
bays and creeks. Of the white pebbles many 
are veined like marble, or clouded with a lively 
flefh colour ; not a few are variegated with pur- 
ple and other fpots and veins ; we find a few as 
tranfparent as rock cryftal, of which one was 
found extremely bright on the top of Routor, 
one of the higheft hills in Cornwall, and they 
are fometimes met with in mines though but 
feldom. 

The yellow pebbles have ufually a bigh po- 
Jifh, with an amber-like fubftance differently 
clouded, veined and fpotted-with other colours. 
There are a few opake pebbles with a willow- 
green ground, charged with pale yellow cryftal- 
Jine granules. Ruddy pebbles with a ground 
of the colour of lake, have large irregular gra- 
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nules of opake white quartz funk therein, fofter 
than the ground. Some of the brown-red have 
a high polifh, are of a fine texture, and clouded 
with red, interfected by a blackifh vein. Thefe 
are evidently of the agate kind. 
Pebbles with a blue ground are differently 
charged ; for one with a blue killas is interfperfed 
with innumerable little micaccous fpots, of fo 
faint a colour as fearce to be diftinguifhable from 
the ground: the charge isa thin {prinkling of o- 
paque white quartz, and the ftone is. porous and 
rough to the touch. Another of this fort is 
charged with pale flefh-coloured dentated grains, 
to an inch indiameter. Some of the blue black, 


have a very good polifh, and are of a clofe tex- 


ture. 

There are pebbles with a black ground, which 
are fo equal a mixture of flreaked glofly cockle 
and white quartz, that if the latter were notin 
diftin&t granules to a quarter of an inch in fize, 
it would be dificult to know the ground from 
the charge; which is outwardly rough to the 
touch. Another fmooth fattifh pebble has its 
fibres parallel and longitudinal, and poffeffes the 
properties of the true touch ffone. But this fpe- 
cimen was probably a bit broken off from a 
block of courfe black marble, and wrought into 
the form of a pebble by the motion of the waters. 
Black and yellow jafpers are alfo to be met with 
among the Cornifn pebbles. 

It has been | by fome imagined that thereare no 
flints. in Phe wall; but this is a miftake, as 
great numbers have been found among the aeh- 
bles, on a beach between Pen: vance and Market- 
jew, alfo in the low Inds of the parifh of Lud a 
van, where they lie in a ftratum of clay three 
feet under the furface of the ground. T hefe laft 
ere of abrownifh colour within ; but on the beach 

there 
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there is an agreeable variety, and fome of them 
will bear a high polifh. 

Befides the above ftones, there are others diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Nodules; one of which 
has been met with of the porphory kind, among 
fand-hills, in the parifh of Philac in ‘Penwith 
hundred. It has a ruddy purple ground, charged 
with rectangular and oval granules to the eighth 
of an inch in diameter, nearly of the fame co- - 
lour with the ground; but paler and with glofly 
furfaces, thinly interfperfed with white opake 
granules of quartz, mixed with a few black fpecks 
of cockle. Another fpecimen had large granules 
but no white. Some have a blue violet purple 
ground, with granules of a higher colour, thinly 
interfperfed, to one efght of an inch in diameter. 
One of this laft kind, which is avery beautiful | 
itone,was brought from Mount’s Bay. Dr. Wood- 
ward takes notice of a ftone found near Calftock 
in the Eaft hundred, finely variegated with red 
and white fpots, and containing flakes of white 
talc. The Cornifh call it there the Wormfeed 
{tone ; becaufe there are found in it {mall bodies 
like worm-feed. — 

The Drop-ftone, or Stalactites, is alfo found 
in Cornwall, a fpecimen of which was fent to 
the Royal Society from Pendennis caftle; and 
-in the cave of a cliff near Holy-well, in the pa- 
rifh of St. Cuthbert, in the hundred of Pider, are 
feveral ftalactite productions of the fparry kind. 
Some are gritty, and their grit is but little 
harder than chalk; and others are more ftoney, 

_ hanging down from the roof, like the Anemone- — 
‘root; they are fometimes tubular and fmall, with 
green effiorefcences, and often ‘withered. The 
like {parry juice forms large bunches of ftone on 
the fides of the caves, with fuch varieties as to 
seprefent a pretty kind of fret-work. On the 
E 5 floor 
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floor it appears to be a‘ uniform mafs of the ala- 
blafter kind, andthe feveral ftrata of which it is 
compofed may be readily diftinguifhed. The up- 
per part of the incruftation is covered with a 
purple powder, which in a microfeope appears 
ea woolly: It will ferment ftrongly with 
acids. 

The Warming-ftone is taken notice of by Mr, 
Ray, and is:fo called from retaining its heat a 
long while. Dr. Plot affirms, it gives relief in 
feveral pains, and particularly in the blind piles. 
The Swimming-ftone, is found in a copper mine 
near Redruth, and confifts of right-lined plates 
as thin as paper, interfecting each other in all 
direCtions, and keaving unequal cavities between 
them ; for which reafon it will -fwim in water. 
It is of a yellow colour, and has fome 
refemblance toa light fort of cavernous Lapis 
Calaminaris. ‘? 

With regard to Talc, there is one of a brown 
foliaceous kind found in a tin-work, in the pa- 
rifh of St. Juft. The leaves are thin and elaftic, 
but their figure indeterminate, and they are in- 
ferted without.any order: a fecond fort, much 
more beautiful, ts met within. a cliffneartheLizard. 
This is of an extremely thin fine texture, cran- 
fparent, and of a filver hue. A third fort, which 
is browner, is Jefs flexible and has larger leaves, 
Befides thefe, there is a radiated filvery talc, found 
jn a bed of milk white tabulated quartz. Some 
of therays are aninch and a quarter long, and one 
fixth of an inch broad. They confift of feveral 
membranes of talc, one fourth of an inch long 
and one fixth broad, inthe fhape of a peach- 
tree leaf. The ‘fhining gold coloured talc has 
mice of afilver colour as well as of gold, but 
lefs diftin&t ; neither of them however are elattic, 
They lye longitudinally, in parallel flakes, one 
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onthe back of another; and between them are 
white cryftalline fhivers, 

The folid Afbeftos is a fort of talc, adhering to 
the pureft fpecimens of the Soap-rocks before 
taken notice of. “The fame fubftance is fpread 
like enamel on the furface of the rocks expofed 
to the fea. It is fometimes a thin film, fhiver, or 
cruft ; but when it is larger, and more ftoney, it 
will admit of a high polifh, and may be wrought 
into various forms, and turned into vaffes. It is 
akin to the ophites or ferpentine marble of the 
antients. 

The fibrousAfbeftos has been found in a ftone in 
the church-yard of Landowinek, in the hundred 
of Kerryer ; the filaments are pointed, and of a fine 
purple colour, witha filvery glofs; they are ex- 
_ tremely fmali and flexible, and appear through a 
‘microfcope to be edged with a foft down; of 
-other fpecimens found in the parifh of St. Clare 
near Lefcard, one is of a light yellow, adherring 
tothe outfide of a green hard fandy killas. It is 
thort jointed, not flexible, and runs in a wavy line 
through the killas. ‘The veins of another are of 
the fame colour as the Mother-ftone, and from 
three inches to the tenth of an inch wide. This 
is called the whitifh brown filky Afbeftos, with 
long continued flat filaments. sett 

Another is the Amiantus, with foft parallel fi- 
bres eafy to be feparated ; and looks like decayed 
willow wood. “There is ftill onother fort menti- 
ened by Grew, which he calls Baftard Amiantus, 
this grows inclay and mundic lodes, between beds 
of greenifh earth, in ‘the Cornifh mines: the 
threads are half an inch long, of a black gloffy 
-colour, and brittle. “T’here are more downy forts 
of this foffile, of which the antients made cloth 
that would bear the fire; for with this they ufed 

to 
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to cover the dead bodies of princes in fuch a man 
ner as to preferve their afhes entire. 

In the Cornifh tin mines, have been often found 
gems, or precious ftones ; but they are generally 
fo {mall as not to be properly viewed without the 
affiftance of a microfcope. Among thefe we may 
mention fome very high coloured topazes, and 
fome of a paler yellow colour. Rubies have been 
met with of various fhades, from a pale red toa 
deep carbuncle colour, a few of thefe are mixed 
with yellow, and may therefore be clafled among 
the hyacynths. A curious chryfolite has alfo 
been found of avery dark green colour, with a 
tranfparancy of yellow; and a very deep amethyft, 
a fifteenth part of an inch in length. There are 
alfo met with in thefe mines hexangular pebbles 
of the amethyft kind, tinged ftrengly with purple, 
and fometimes an inch or more in length; but 
thofe got out of the Polruddon, in the hundred of 
Powder, are of the fineft luftre, and fome of the 
fparks areone tenth of ainch long. Mr. Borlace 
fays, he is poflefied of a brown cryftal found in 
this county, which has as fine a luftre as the 
Kerry ftone in Ireland, but it is of adeeper hue. 

Some cryftals are tinged with green, and are of 
the emerald kind; thofe are found chiefly in a 
copper work in the parifh of Camborn, and fold 
by the jewellers for occidental emeralds. wi 

Cryftals are of a fea-green or beryl colour, and 
called by authors the Pfeudo-beryl. But the 
beft green ftone foreclour and polifh, isa coppery 
incruftation found in Huel-fortune, in the parifh 
of Ludgvan: it is of a ftratous texture, and has 
cruft within cruft, with tubercles frequently an 
inch in diameter, but fometimes very fmall ; and 
they are either perfectly round or oval. ‘Thefe 
are of adeep green, and have naturally foa high 
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a polifh that feveral gentlemen have fet them in 
rings astaken from the mine. ‘They are formed 
of a folution of copper, as appears by its running 
into threads and ftratous incruftations. 

The parts of cryftal unite extremely clofe and 
firm, forming a fubftance harder than fpar ; for 
whichreafon, with proper mixtures, it becomes the 
bafis of porphory, granite, and other compound 
ftones. It will ftrike fire with fteel, and of courfe 
will not ferment with aquafortis, but will vitrify 
with an alkaline falt. In Cornwall all the white 
hard opake ftone is termed fpar, tho’ improperly, 
for it is quartz, as we have already obferved, that 
is acoarfe debafed cryftalline. body, yet is not 
cryftal ; but rather a mafs of cryftalline matter 
of no particular form. | 

Of this kind is the fubftance that fills the veins 
and interftices of ftoney ftrata, and the white an- 
gular mafles of Soin difperfed ftones com- 
mon every where in Cornwall. Ofthis fort alfo 
are the wavey procefles of cryftal, which, like 
fo many flakes of ice, incruft the perpendicular 
fides of the karrs of granite: alfo all the cryftal 
horizontal incruftations which coat over ftones, 
and hang in threads as they defcend, reaching 
acrofs the hollows from one tubercle to another. 
There are alfo cryftal ftalactites obtained froma 
work called the Pool in the parifh of Illogan. 
However, cryftals are anoft commonly found in 
an hexagonal form, and are either pyramidal with 
the fix fides tending to a point; columnar with 
the fhaft capped with a pyramid, or columnar 
with a pyramid at-each end. Yet they are feldom, 
regular; for fome fides are three times as broad 
as the others: there arealfo great differences in. 

the points and other circumftances. 

When cryftals have a fineclear water, they are 
generally called Cornifh diamonds, and are 

thought 
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thought to be the beft of this kindin England ; 
but they arenot all colourlefs, for fome are yellow, 
brown, cloudy, opaque, white, green, purple, 
and black ; many have alfo fpecks of many co- 
Jours and magnitudes, every cryftal being either 
pure and tran{parent, or receives it tinge from the 
adjacent mineral juices or earths, ‘The more 
clear they are the heavier; but in general their 
weight in proportion to water, isas ten and a half 
to four; the heavieft are the hardeft, and have 
their parts more clofely conne&ted.; whereas the 
cohefion is greatly weakened and the fubftance 
becomes more brittle, by means of the earthy 
parts which intrude themielves. It may likewile 
‘be obferved, that the clearer the Cornifh cryftals 
are, the better they will cut glafs, andthe more 
fit they are for engraving feals upon. — 

The texture of thefe coloured cryftals is vari- 
ous ; for many are uniform, and of the fame colour 
and contiftance throughout ; others fpring as from 
a centre of one- common line ; fome have hexan- 
canal fheaths one within another, a circumftance 
not eafy to be accounted for. ‘They are alfo fre- 
quently found in clufters, with one end fixed in 
a bed of coarfer cryftals, which has been broken 
of from a larger mafs of ftill coarfer materials ; 
but the direction of columnar cryftals is nearly 
rectangular from the plane of the bed whence 
they proceed. "a 

The minerals found in Cornwall are fo va- 
rious, thataccording tothe judgment of foreigners, 
no country exceeds it for variety and plenty. As 
to the femi-metals:they are bi/muth, /peltre, xink, 
naptha, antimony, lapts calaminaris, and molybdena ; 
of all which fpecimens have been found, though 
not fufficient to awaken the induitry of the 
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In the parifh of Endelian there are feveral veins 
of antimony, mixed with a little copper and 
fome lead. Thefe veins run fometimes north 
and fouth, but oftener eaft and weft, and the 
north and fouth veins are the biggeft ; however, 
when the eaft and weft veins join or crofs the 
former, they commonly make a bunch of ore, 
_ from one foot to two broad, all of folid antimony, 

It has alfo been found in feveral other places, 
probably thrown away as ufelefs. 

Manganefe is a ferruginous mineral, made ufe 
of to temper.and bring glafs to its proper luftre ; 
it has lately been difcovered near Tregofs- 
moor, inthe parifh of St Colomb. The lode 
is 20 feet broad, and fo near the furface that one 
ton may be raifed for eighteen-pence. There is 
fome iron init, and a great deal of coarfe lapis 
hzmatites. Inthe year 1754, a ton of this ore 
was fent to Liverpool, and thence to Boflam, 
40 miles diftant, and was there fold for five 
pounds eight fhillings and fix-pence ; notwith- 
ftanding which the adventurers met with very 
little demand for it. In the year 1750, ina mine 
near the town of Penryn, feveral bunches of 
Toad-ftone were difcovered ; “but they had not 
avery ftrong attractive power. rier? 

Of Molybdena or black lead, there is very lit- 
tle; and that which was met with adheredtoa ftone, 
greatly refembling the.more gritty kind of lapis 
calaminaris, which fometimes.contains lead. Some 
{mall pieces of this are about a third of an inch 
in fize, and will mark paper as freely as that from - 
Cumberland. The fpecimens were brought 
from.a work in the parifh of Camborn, called Hu- 
elcrafry, where it is very probable there may be 
more. 

In the year 1754, the Society for encourging 
Arts, ManufaQtures and Commerce, offered a pre- 

anium 
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mium of thirty pounds for the beft cobalt difco- 
vered in England ; this roufed the attention of 
the miners, and fome of it being found in Gwe- 
_ nap, was fent to London in December, 1754, 
and obtained the premium. It is well known 
that the different arfnick, as well as zaffer and 
fmalt fo ufeful for ftaining glafs blue, and in 
painting, are procured from cobalt, and have hi- 
therto been imported ata great price from foreign 
countries ; for which reafon it is to be wifhed 
this difcovery may be completed. At prefent 
the Cornifh men are at a lofs about the method 
of aflaying, and even diftinguifhing the cobalt 
from its various mixtures in the mine, and till 
it is carefully felected it will probably be of lit- 
tle value. In the fame loade there is a confider- 
able quantity of bifmuth, not only where the co- 
balt is, but in other parts of the mine; info- 
much that it may bejuftly called a mine of bif- 
muth as well as cobalt. Now as bifmuth is 
of great ufe for the compounding pewter, and 
many thoufand pounds are fent out of the king- 
dom yearly for the purchafing it, there is reafon 
to hope this mine may prove valuable. i 
But of all the Cornith foffils, which are mineral 
only, and notmetalic, that called Mundic is in 
the greateft plenty; for it is almoft every where 
intermixed with tin, lead and copper; and is 
found fometimes making a loade or vein by itfelf, 
without any metal near it. This is called by 
fome a pyrites ; though it is better known to na- 
turalifts by the name of Marcafite. ‘With re- 
gard to weight and colour it feems to be a metal, 
and the Cornifh term it Mundic from the bright 
thining appearance of’ its furface and ftructure. 
it is a femi metal, and is varioufly coloured on the. 
outfide with blue, green, purple, gold, filver, 
brafs, and copper colours ; but when broken it 
| has 
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has only three that are diftin@ ; for which rea- 
fon it is diftinzuifhed into the filver or plate 
Mundic; the brafs or pyrites; the aureus of Grew, 
and thebrown; forthe reft are no more thana 
thin film, which water, either from its own im- 
pregnation, or the nature of the fofiile it refts upon 
depofits on the furface. It is fometimes found 
in folid large glebes and plates, and often in 
grains and detached mafles, to about two inches 
diameter; or laftly in micaceous granules, 
either loofe as fand, or fixed in incrufta- 
tions. 2 
There are few copper toades without this femi- 
metal, and therefore in fearching for copper it is: 
reckoned a great encouragement to meet with 
mundic. ‘Tney may be eafily faparated with ham- 
mers, by be Hie away the fmall parts in wa- 
ter, or by evaporation in a furnace; but it unites 
more clofely with tin ores, efpecially when found 
ina lax fandy ftratum, often as foft as mud; but 
the worft of it is, it makes the tin fo brittle as to 
be worth little or nothing. The way to deftroy 
this conneétion, is to take the tin ore, when it has 
been bruifed and powdered ina mill, and put it 
intoa furnace defigned for roafting it, called a 
Burning-houfe. The fire muft be very moderate, 
and the tin ore raked and ftirred well every quar- 
ter of an hour, or the tin will melt and then the 
operation, muft be repeated. This in time will 
caufe the mundic to evaparate ; 500 pounds weight 
of black tin ftrongly impregnated with mundic, 
will take twelve hours roafting to caufe the mun- 
dic to evaporate. . otis 
Mundic is thought to be a compofition of arfe- 
nic, fulphur, vitriol, and mercury, and yet the 
water is not poifonous even in the mine where it 
proceeds diretly from the body of the mundic 
loade ; but on the contrary it will cure wounds, 
; bruifes 
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bruifes and fores, if the habit of body be not very 
corrupt. However, mundic fometimes yields 
fuch plenty of poifen, that a tinner by wafhing 
his leg in a very ftrong mundic water caufed it 
to gangreen, and it foon' killed him. ‘At tiat 
time the fmell of the mundic was fo ftrong, that 
it made the moft frefh coloured labourers pale and 
languid. However the mundic water is always 
a great enemy to fifh; for the young {pawn can- 
mot live in it, and in ‘forme ftreams there is not a 
fifth tobe feen. Likewife mundic mixed with 
earth will deftroy all vegetation. 

When mundic has been a little burnt, it then 
becomes mott fatal ; for which reafon great cau- 
tion muft be ufed in the management of the 
burning-houfe. This danger arifes from difperfing 
the fulphur which fheathed the poifonous particles 
of the arfnic. ‘They workmen are often obliged 
to cleanfe the furnace and chimnies; but they can- 
not fafely do it without putting a cloth before 
their mouth and nofe. ‘The fmoke of burnt 
mundic is fatal to all herbs and plants, and even 
to the bees in all places where it falls. 

Though the fpecific weight of mundic exceeds 
that of foffils, and it feemsto have the texture of 
~brafs. Yet it is fo full of fulphur and arfenic, that 
by no flux hitherto difcovered can it be reduced 
into ametal. Mr. Boyle procured by diftilation, 
four ounces of good brimftone from three pounds 
of thefe ftones, and affirms that they contain 
particles of copper and iron. ‘The white or 
plate mundic is heavier than every other fort, and 
yields not only arfenic and fulphur, buta BOW 
der refembling ultramarine. a 

No foflils whatever produce a greater variety of 
figures than mundic ; fome of the fmalleft grain 
are called blittered mundics ; others are in high 
relievo, and the blifters covered with fmooth hex- 

agonal 
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agonal brafs coloured fpangles, and the fibres in 
fome places fhoot as from acenter, forming a 
femicircular opening like the arch of a bridge. 
Many have a fealy furface with a radiated tex- 
ture; and in fine they aflume fuch a variety of 
forms, that it would take up too much room to 
be more particular in the defcription of them. 
Moft of the metals in Cornwall, are found in 
veins or fiffures, and their contents are called 
Joades. The fides or walls of thefe fiffures, 
do not always confift of oneand the fame kind 
of matter, nor are they equally hard, for though 
one fide of the fiffure may bea hard ftone, the 
other is fometimes a foft clay ; yet are the walls, 
generally fpeaking, harder than the loade they 
inclofe. They are often perpendicular, but much 
oftener decline to the rightor left as they defcend. 
The courfe ofthe great fiflures is generally eaft and 
weft ; though in fome places they have a north and 
fouth direction, but not exactly towards the car- 
dinal points. They do not runin a ftrait line, 
_ but vary; andthe curves they make are gene~ 
rally larger in croffing a valley. The larger 
fiflures have many fmaller branches like the 
boughs of a tree, which at length terminate im 
threads. | 
Of all the metals, Tin is the lighteft, yet does 
it inthis place merit our early notice, it being 
the moft valuable production of thecounty. As 
to the antiquity of the Cornifh mines, nothing 
certain. can be faid ; but there is reafon to believe 
the Pheenician colonies. of Spain traded here feve- 
ral hundred years before Chrift. Thefe were 
Jong the principal tin mines in the world, till 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. A 
tinnet of this county being difobliged by Richard 
earl of Cornwall, king of the Romans, went into 
Germany and found thefame metal, teaching 
the 
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the Saxons how to diftinguifh, fearch for, and 
crefs their tin ; but the quantity is fmall, and the 
€xpence of raifing and carrying it by land great. 
On the Malabar coaft, in the Eaft Indies, tin 
hath lately been difcovered, and brought int 
Europe, _ We have alfo been informed, that tin 
has been difcovered in feveral parts of the Spanifh 
Wet Indies ; but the working is neglef&ted, be- 
caufe they have richer metals. Yet the Cornifh tin, 
is {til] allowed to be the be in the world. S 
Tin is found either colle&ed and fixed, or 
loofe and detached. Inthe firf cafe it is either 
ina loade or floor, or interfperfed in grains and 
bunches, in the natural rock ; but in the difperfed 
fate, it is either in fingle teparate ftones called 
Shoads, ina continued courfe of fuch ftone called 
the Beuheyl, or laftly in a fandy pulverized ftate, 
Of the loade notice has been already taken, and 
the floor isa horizonal layer of the ore; hut it is 
not fo often found in this manner as in a loade. 
The floors are many fathoms deep and frequently 
rich; fometimes the fame ore is a perpendicular’ 
loade for feveral fathoms, and yet at length ex- 
tends itfelfinto a floor; thefe however, are not. 
only the moft expenfive but the moft dangerous, 
becaufe they require very large and ftrong tim- 
bers, to fecure feveral paflages of the mine. If. 
this is negleéted it may happen to fink in, as did 
the ground at Bal-an-Uun, fora large compafs, 
and buried all the men below within its reach. 
Tin ore is alfo found difperfed in {pots and 
bunches in the body of the ftone, and when in 
granite, they are fometimes fo large and numerous 
that they will make the tinner amends, though 
he is obliged to blow up the rock, and afterwards 
break it with fledges to get at the tin. When 
there are any fuch pieces of tin in the blue Elvan 
{tone, itis not to be obtained; for they cannot 
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break it to pieces with gun-powder, or pierce it 
with iron. Tinis alfo found, as we have already’ 
obferved, fcattered in fingle itones, which fome- 
times lie a furlong or more diftant from their 
loade, and are frequently collected together in 
great numbers, in one continued courfe for two 
feet deep, which they call a Stream. When the 
ftones contain a good quantity of tin, they are 
called in the Cornifh language Beuheyl, that is a 
living ftream. For the fame reafon when a ftone 
has a fmall appearance of tin they fay it is juft 
alive; but when it has no metal they affirm it to 
be dead. One ftream of tin was tound in the 
tenement of Douran, in the parifh of St. Juft, in 
1738. There are alfo feveral ftreams in St. 
Stephens, Branel; St. Ewe, St. Blafely, and other 
places; but the moft confiderabie is that of St. 
Auftel moor, which is avalley about a furlong 
in breadth, running near three miles from the 
town of St. Auftel fouthward tothe fea. In one 
of the workings there were lately found, about § 
feet under the furtace, two flabs or fma!l blocks 
of melted tin, of about. twenty-eight pounds 
each. Thefe are thought to be as old as the 
time when the Jews had engrofled the tin manu- 
facture in the reign of king John. 
_ Tin is not unfrequently found among the 
flime ‘and fands of rivers, and on the fea fhore, 
as in fome creeks of Falmouth harbour, where 
it feems to be wafhed from the hills. Sometimes 
even the open fea throws up the fame meta] in a 
pulverized ftate, which probably proceeds from 
Joades lying near the fea, dnd having their 
upper parts fretted by the waves, or thrown by 
{torms among the fands. | es 
‘The run of a loade of tin is frequently difco- 
vered by the barrenefs of the furfece of the 
ground, and the want or weaknefs of the grafs 


in 
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in a particular furrow. Thus in the tenement of 
Trenethick, in the parifh of St. Agnes, though 
the field is equally cultivated in every part, you 
may diftinguifh the courfe of the loade by the 
unequal growth of the grafs; but the fureft indi- 
cation of tin found in cliffs and caverns, is where 
the loades lying bare to the depth of fome 
fathoms, its. féveral ftages may be eafily ex- 
amined. | 

No one is allowed to fearch for tin when and: 
where he pleafes, without firft having obtained 
leave of the lord of the foil, except upon a 
waftrel or commons; where he may mark out 
bounds obferving the legal forms, and fearch for 
tin. Thefe bounds are the limits of particular 
portions of ground containing more or lefs than 
an acre, they dig little pits about a foot wide 
and the fame depth, at the extream angles of 
eertain parcels of land, by drawing ftrait lines 
from which the extent of thefe bounds are de- 

“termined. 

When the loade is found, the miner muft firft 
difpofe cf the barren rock and rubble; difcharge 
the water, which abounds more or lefs in every 
loade, and laftly raifethe tin. “Fhe arts neceflary 
or mining are many, and almoft every mine re- 
quires a peculiar management ; for which reafon 
it can only be learut by praétice and experience, 
Various engines are required ; but the moft pow- 
erful of all hitherto invented is the fire engine, 
lately erected in many parts of England, for 
draining water out of coal pits and other places, 

When the tin ore is obtained, it is carried to 
the ftamping mill, and laid on the floor ; .unlefs 
it be full of clammy flime, when it is thrown 
into a pit hard by, called the Buddle, to make 
it ftamp the freer, without choaking the grate, 
If the ore is not flimy, itis fhovelled forward into. 

a floping 
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a floping channel of timber, called the Pafs; 
whence it flides by itsown weight, and the af- 


fiftance of a {mall rill of water into a box, where, 


by the lifters falling on it, after being raifed by 
theaxle-tree, which is turned by the water wheel, 
it is pounded or ftamped fmall ; and to affift the at- 
trition, a rill of water keeps the ore perpetually 
wet and the ftamp heads cool, till the ore in the 
box is pulverizied. ‘The grate is athin plate of 
iron, about the tenth of an inch thick, one foot 
{quare and full of holes, which will admit a pin, 
but they are not always of the famefize. From 
this grate the tin is carried by a fmall gutter 
into the fore-pit, where it makes its frft and 
pureft fettlement ; for the lighter parts run for- 
ward with the waters through the holes made. in 
the partition, into the middle pit ; and trom thence 
into another. ‘The fore pitis emptied when full, 
and the contents carried to the buddle, which is 
a pit feven feet long, three broad, and two deep. 
The drefier ftanding in the buddle fpreads the 
pulverized ore in fmall ridges, parallel to the run 
of the water, which enters the buddle at the top, 
and falling equally over a crofs bar, wafhes the 
flime from the ridges which are moved to and 
fro with a fhovel. By this and fome other means, 
the buddle is filled with different forts. of tin, 
and that nextthe head is the fineft. It would 
take up too much room to defcribe the whole of 
this procefs, fuch therefore of our readers as are 
particularly curious to know it, we muft refer to 
the account publifhed by Mr. Borlafe, to whom 
we are indebted for the chief part of what is writ- 

ten on this fubject. Si 
The tin being drefied, as they call it, it is car- 
ried in facks upon horfes, under the general 
name of Black Tin to the melting houfe, where 
it is aflayed, and melted in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, 
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nace, with a fire of pit coal brought from Wales ; 
but this fire is not fo good as one of wood; they 
have alfo a place for melting tin called the 
Blowing Houfe, and what is melted there fells for 
more than that done by the furnace. When 
melted, it isconveyed into quadrangular moulds 
of tone, containing about 320 pounds weight of 
metal, and the block, as it is then called, is car- 
ried to the coinage town. 

Five towns are appointed for this purpofe, 
in the moft convenient part of the county, to 
which the tinners bring their tin every quarter of 
a year. At the coinage town the officers affay it, 
by taking off a piece of about a pound weight from 
‘the under part of the bleck, partly by cutung and 
partly by breaking ; if they find it well purified, 
they ftamp the face of the block with the impref- 
fion of the feal of the dutchy, which authorifes 
“the owner to fell it. The coinage towns are 
Lefcard, Loftweithiel, Truro, Helfton, and 
Penzance. ‘This ftamping thetin with a ham- 
mer is called coinage; and every hundred of 
white tin fo coined, pays to the duke of Cornwall 
four fhillings before it can be difpofed cf. The 
price of the tin of the whole county, on an aver- 
age for fourteen years, had been computed at the 
fam of 180,000 pounds fterling. Of this the 
duke of Cornwall receives, on account of the 
duty, at leaft 10,000 pounds yearly; and the 
bounders and proprietors of the foil receive about 
one fixth of the whole value, which may be 
reckoned at about 30,000 pounds yearly. a 

In ancient times they ufed polifhed tin for mir- 
rors, as we do now looking glafles. It now ferves 
for tinning or lining brafs and copper, for folder- 
ing ppe and fheet Jead, for making lattin, bell 
metal, and hard wares, and for lining locking- - 
glafles ; but its moft important ufe is in making 

pewter, 
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pewter, now to be met with in every houfe. Tin 
is alfo ufed in furgery, medicine, and painting. 
Cornwall has been long known to abound 
with tin, yet has it been of very little advantage 
to the land owners till within about go years. 
We are told, that in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, the only iron mines we had in England 
were in Glocefterfhire, which is fomewhat fur- 
prifing, as it is very certain the Romans opened 
iron mines in other parts of the Ifland; this 
appears to be veryevidentfrom fome Roman coins, 
found frefh and rough under large heaps of cin- 
ders, which have of late years been wrought 
over again for iron, with good profit. We have 
now indeed iron loades in many parts of the 
kingdem, fo that it is not at all wonderful there 
fhould be no demand for iron ore from Corn- 
wall; neither is this any great difadvantage to 
the county in general; for the tin, copper, til- 
Jace and fifhing, with the feveral branches of 
trade which are immediately dependant on them, 
afford fufficient employment for all the inhabi- 
tants. With refpect to iron, we fhall, on the 
above account, in this place fay only a few words. © 
In iron mines a kind of ochre is often found, 
the value of which is according to the different 
degrees of its purity, and the beft is much ufed 
by the painters. Now if this can be met with 
in any conficerable quantity, it may to great ad- 
vantage be fubftituted inftead of what is at pre- 
fent brought from France. Jron is fometimes 
formed by dropping from the roofs of caves where 
it becomes a lump of tubular parallel ftems, which 
hang fide by fide in the fame manner as mundics 
do. At other times it is found in the form and 
fize of mufket bullets, each fixed in its nidus ; 
but never detached and perfectly globular. It is 
now and then bliftered into round tubercles, and 
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frequently formed into the exact fhape of a but~ 
ton portuberant in the middle. In both thefe 
‘laft cafes it is called the button-ore.. ‘This ore 
is met with in Cornwall near ‘Truro, confifting 
-of parallel plates, which breakinto avery fhining 
and gloffy furface; and a coarfe falfe kind of iron 
core, called al, is found in moft partsof Cornwall,. 
_ewhich laft promotes the fufion and toughnefs of 
‘tin, efpecially where mundic abounds. a 
We fhall next fay afew wordson the fubje& 
-of copper, of which metal there are fome very 
rich mines inthis county. Copper is fometimes 
found depofited on the fades of fiflures in thin. 
‘films, which are nothing more than the fedi- 
ment of waters, proceeding from fome copper 
loade ; they are at other times met with in fpots 
and bunches irregularly difperfed ; but are moftly 
in figures in the fame manner as the tin loades.. 
Veins of copper are often feen in cliffs, where 
they are laid bare by the fea, it being much 
‘more eafily difcovered than tin. But the moft 
encouraging leader to .copper is called goffan,: 
which is an-earthy, ruddy, crumbling, ochreous 
ftone, like the ruft of iron; and where the. 
ground is inclinable to an eafy free blue &7/as, 
intermixed with white clay, the miner thinks it 
a promifing fign. A white criftaline ftone is 
alfo accounted very retentive of yellow copper. 
The ore does not lie at any certain depth ; but it 
is a general rule, that when copper is,found-in 
any fiffure, the loade fhould be funk upon, becaufe 
it commonly proves beft at fome depth. The 
smoft ordinary ore is of a brafs colour adhering 
to all kinds of ftones; but pureft in the white 
opaque cryftal or in white clay, and according 
to the quantity of the barren {tone intermixed 
with it, this fells from five to fifteen pounds a! 
ton, Some of this yellow ore, not only looks: 
dike 
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like mundic in texture, but is formed into cubes, 
and will bear aqua fortis without fermenting, 
this fells for eighteen pounds aton; but the beft 
fort of yellow is the flake ore, which is {mooth and 
glofly as glafs, and not fo brittle as the former. 
It is found in thin diftinG ftrata and maffes ; with 
its under parts of a bliftered, buttonny furface. 

Of the green ores, fome areas light asa fea- 
ther, confifting of verdegrife only, others are 
more folid and ftrong, and confift of a thick in- 
cruftation of a deep velvet green colour. One 
fort is very heavy, and nothing of ftone or ruft 
appears; the texture confitts of {mall fhining pa- 
rallel ftrize and is as glofly as fattin, but this kind 
is extremely rare. Some of thefe forts are flaky, 
with a clofe contexture, often coheringin tubes 
as it drops, and forming a richer, clofer, and more 
polifhed furface; this is a curious kind. | 

Of the blue ores, there is one of anextremely fine 
blue earth, with a {mall erit; but it never ex- 
ceeds the bignefs of a bean, feeming to be a pow- 
der of the lapis lazuli. The grey oreis often 
{potted with yellow and purple ; but when it is an 
uniform lead colour throughout, it is the richeft, 
and is worth between fifty and fixty pounds a 
ton. 

Copper ore often appears like a blue black 
earth of the colour of indigo, interlaced with 
an opaque bafe cryftal. ‘There is alfo amore 
folid kind of black copper ore, which is very 
heavy, and bliftered into large tubercles. The 
red ore is mixed with glafly fpeckles, and is called 
frre ore. Itis generally met with in {mall detached 
elebes from a bed of coarfe ochre, and fometimes 
covered with a cruft of ftony green copper. It 
is hee heavy, and more valuable than any of the 
reft, 7 
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The moft perfe& copner ore isthe malleables 
which from its purity is called the Virgin ore 5 
and is found in {mall quantities in all the con- 
diderable copper mines, it is frequently mixed 
with bafe granulated cryftal, and fometimes with 
goflan ; at other times it is blended with white 
gravelly clay, or is found in rubble, or the ruft of 
iron, but its fhape is very various. ~ aie 


- With regard to the digging, there is no great; 
difference between the copper works and thofe of - 
tin; but the method of drefling, or preparing, 


the metal for fale, is very different. . ‘There are 


belonging to the copper mines, overfeers, called. 
underground Captains, who.are appointed to.fu-. 


perintend the labouring miners, to.fee all thericher 
‘fort of ores kept together in the bottom, and af- 
terwards raifed as unmixed as may be. The beft 
is broken fmall with hammers, or brought away 
to the adjacent Bucking-mills, where they bruife 


“it on a rock with a fhort bar of iron, and carry.it° 


tothe heap of beft ore. ‘The beft fmall ore is 
wafhed and ftfted into a tub, as near the fhaft 

as pofible, firft through aniren.riddle with me- 
fhes about half aninch fquare. _ In fhort the dif- 

ferent forts of ore are broken and raifed, fized, 

wathed, ftamped, and forted into particular heaps, 

for about one tenth part of the whole produce 

when fold. “The price is according to the qua- 

lity of the ores; and the agents for the.copper 

companies.of Wales and Briftol, who refide at 

Truro and Redruth, attend to fample the ore, in 

confequence of which, after aflaying it, the value 

ofeach pileis determined. After this it is fhipped 

off to the zbove places to be melted and refined. 

The greateft work of this kind was that of Heuil- 

virgin, in the parifh of Gwenas, which began to 

‘be worked in July and Auguft, 1757. Inthe 
irft fortnight’s working they got as much copper 
‘ ag 


a 
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as fold for 5700 pounds; and in the next week 
and’ two days, as much as fold for g600 pounds,” 

It has been afferted that in the reign of Edward 
the firft, and Edward the third, plenty of filver 
was found in Cornwall, yet Has it fince beer 
feveral times fearched after without fuccefs,. and 
it has not been known that filver was ever found 
by itfelf above once in this county, and thrc 
was of about the fize of a walnut, in Huel+ 
cock, a copper work in the parifh of St. 
jut. oper. 

But mines of le:d have been worked in Corn- 
wall, not only in former times but at this day. 
The mines at Perofs near Helfton, have been 
wrought above 200 years, and have yielded tolera- 
ble profit within this 40 years; theore is chiefly 
of that fort called Potter’s-ore, but it is fometimes 
yellow. Dr. Woodward mentions an ore found 
at Guarnely in the parith of St. ANen, near Truro, 
which he affirms to be blue, and’very rich in fie 
ver, ‘This ore when only drefled, fells for eight 
pounds a ton, which is about the velue of the 
lead itfelf. Aton of this lead yields 140 ounces 
ef filver according to the fame author. 

Lead is moftly of a greenifh blue colour in the’ 
mine, but there are of feveral forts; the potter’s 
ore confifts of a fhining, rectangular, tabulated 
{tructure, which breaks. into granules of a parat- 
lelopiped form ; when lead is cheap, this ore fells 
for about frx pounds a ton. “The ore which is 
flaky, fmooth, and has a glofly texture, and will 
not break into cubical lines, contains a greater 
quantity of lead. There is alfo a very clofe graine 
ore, which breaks into an uneven fparkling fur- 
face like a great tiflue, thisis very rich in filver ; 
but is fearce in Cornwall. 

Lead is alfo found involved and hidden in fpar, 
fome of which is like a pumice ftone; fome eras 

ps nulated, 
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nulated, and others of a fibrous ftriated texture, 
like the fplinters of a bone glewed together, of a 
brownifh colour ; of thefe however, we fhall fay 
no more, as they are not found in Cornwall. In 
general, if lead ore will yield 75 pounds out of 
£00, it is reckoned very rich ; but if it yields only 
40 it is not worth working; however it is ob- 
fervable, that the ore which is poor in lead, will 
fometimes yield plenty of filver. ~ 

‘The lead veins in Cornwall, run for the moft 
part eaft and weft; but they are neither fo large 
nor fo lafting as thofe in fome parts of Wales 
~ and Derbyfhire, infomuch that though lead has 
been difcovered in many parts of this county, there 
is yet no lead mine of note in it, except that of 
St. Iffy near Padftow. 

No quickfilver has yet been difeovered in Corn- 
wall; but this is perhaps more owing to the inat- 
tention and negligence of the miners, than any 
thing elfe; foras it is not to be feen in a perfect 
{tate, they never fearch for it in cinnabar, which 
is its proper ore, nor inthe faffron-coloured and 
blackith ftones, in which it is fometimes found, 

Pure virgin gold has been met with in this 
county; forin the year 1753, as fome miners 
were ftreaming for tip, inthe parifh of Creed, near 
the borough of Grampount, they perceived fome 
grains of a yellow colour, which though {mall, 
were fo heavyas to refiftthe water. Picking out the 
largeft grains, they carried them to a melting- 
houfe, where, upon affaying the ore, it was found 
to yield plenty of fine gold. Upon this the mi- 
ners took out of their pockets feveral pieces of fine 
virgin gold ; and among them a ftone as large asa 
walnut, witha veinof pure gold about the fize of 
a goofe-quill running through it. All thefe put 
together, produced an ounce of pure gold. The 
tinners in the adjacent parifhes hearing of it took 

| the 
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thehint, and had better fuecefsin findiag it. At 
another place they found native virgin gold im- 
merfed in the fubftance of a blue fandy flate, and: 
feveral gentlemen in the county have pieces of it,. 
valued feverally at twenty-feven fhillings, fifteen. 
fhillings, and many lefs. 

About the year 1747, a foreigner eftablifhed a. 
vitriol manufactory near Redruth ; the water was 
collected from places where tin was burnt in order 
to difcharge its mundic’; and where copper ores 
were moft ufually wafhed. This water was firft 
put into a large leaden ciftern where it remained: 
ull it was clear; it was then conveyed into a 
Jeaden boiler, and kept boiling with:a gentle fire 
for feven or eight days, till a pelicle was formed 3. 
after which, the water being dtawn off through a 
cock into a leaden ciftern, the falts would fhoot 
round the fidés of the veflel ; and pieces of timber 
were alfo thrown in for the purpofe of collecting 
them. In three, four,.cr fivedays time, about eight 
tonsof this water would vield a ton of fine blue vitri- 
ol, worth near eighty pounds ; andthe expence at- 
tending it did not exceed fifty pounds. he ma- 
terials for making this falt are fo cheap, and in 
fuch plenty, that the whole kingdom might be 
fupplied with vitriol from Cornwall alone. -—~ 

Mr. Borlace is of opinion, that there are clays 
in this county proper forthe making of porce- 
lain, as well as ochres and other earths to paint 
it; water mills.might be eafily procured, and 
there is water carriage from London and Briftol 
on either fide of the county, which. confidera- 
tions are fufficient encouragements for fetting up 
a manufactory in Cornwall. Sea falt might alfo 
be made here as well as in France; becaufe the 

“materials are the fame, and in equal plenty in 
both counties; befides it is well known that the - 
bay-falt made in Hampfhire, is not inferior to 
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the bay-falt of Bretagne. There is a place in 
the parifh of Senan, about half a mile north of 
in the Lands End, where the traces of falt works 
carried on in the laft age are ftill to be feen. 

We fhall next defcribe the birds that are to. be 
met with in Cornwall, which are in any refpect 
peculiar to it. We may for this purpofe divide 
the birds into two forts; firft, thofe that are pe- 
rennial, or ftay conftantly all the year round in the 
fame country; fecondly, fuch as are migratory, 
which depart at certain ftated feafons, and re- 
turn after a fixed time of abfence. Of the firft fert 
are Hawks, as Matlions, Spar-hawks, or Sparrow- 
hawks, Hobbies, and in fome places Lannards. 
But the moft remarkable bird in this county, is 
the Cornif/h Chough, always met with here, though 
it is but little known in other places. It is how- 
ever found among the Alps, in the Ifland of Can- 
dia, in the Cyclades, on the fea coaft of Cork 
in Ireland, in Wales, and in fome few other 
places. This bird generally weighs about 12 
or 13 ounces, andis in lenth from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail feventeen inches, but 
to the end of the claws, fixteen inches, and its 
breadth, when the wings are extended, is thirty- 
three inches andahalf. Its cry is like that of a 
Jackdaw, but more hoarfe, and it is of the fame 
fhape, though almoft as large as a Crow. Its bill, 
legs, and feet are red; but the feathers all over 
the body are black. It is remarkable for the un- 
ufual foftnefs of its voice when it applies for 
meat, to thofe who commonly feed and fondle 
it ; and on the cantrary it has a frightful fhrick at 
the approach of any thing ftrange. It is kept 
tame about the houfes, and will fteal and hide 
money, or any fhining fhowy things that fall in 
its way; though it is not quite fo unlucky as a 
jack-daw. It builds its neft upon inacceflible 

cliffs, 
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cliffs, and in the middle of the fteepeft rocks. 
Some call it the Slander of the country ; but the 
ancient inhabitants were of a different opinion, 
becaufe they bore thefe birds in their coats of arms, 

The finging birds inthis county are Thrufhes, 
Blackbirds, Throftles, and the much Jarger and 
- better coloured ALi fel bird, or Shrite, which in 
Cornwall is called the Holm Thrufh. The 
Cornith call the Holly-tree, Holm; and confe- 
quently this bird has its name from feeding on 
holly berriesin the winter. “There arealfo green 
and brown Linnets, Gold Finches, Ruddocks, Bull- 
finches, and Larks, but what is very remarkable 
they have no Nightingales. 

The Green Woodpecker is a beautiful bird, 
being remarkable for a vermilion crown on the 
top of its head, andthe different fhades of green ~ 
in the bodyand wings. One of them was killed 
at Godolphin, in Oétober 1757.. ‘The Golden- 
crowned Wren is the leaft bird feen in Cornwall, 
and is admired for its beautiful fafforn colour, and 
fcarlet creft, as well as the fmallnefs of its body. 
The Pitteril of Catefby, or. the little Peterel of 
Edwards, is alfo fometimes met with here. This 
bird is alfo called the Storm-finch: Catefby in 
defcribing it fays, it is about the fize of a Chaf- 
finch, and that the whole bird, except the rump, 
which is white, 1s of a dufky brown colour, the 
back being fomewhat darker than the belly. 
The bill is half an inch long, flender, dark 
brown, and crooked at the end; upon opening 
the head, the noftrils were found to confift of two 
parallel tubes, running half way up the mandible 
of the bill, and forming a protuberance thereon. 
The wings extended an inch beyond the tail, and _ 
the Jegs were flender, with webbed feet, and a 
fmal] claw or nail on each heel, without a toe. 
They rove all over the Atlantic ocean, and are 
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feen on the coafts of America, as well as on thofe 
of Europe, many hundred leagues from each 
fhore. ‘Their appearance, as the’ failors believe, 
forebodes a ftorm ; and in reality they are never 
feen except the fea is in agitation. They ufe 
their wings and feet with furprifing fwiftnefs ; 
the former are long, and refemble thofe of fwal- 
lows, and they fly inadire&t line They are gene- 
rally feen fkiming fwiftly on the furface of the 
waves when they are moft in agitation, Mr. 
Edwards thinks itftrangethat this bird fhould fub- 
fiftat fuch adiftance from land, where it cannot reft 
but on the water; forit never appears near the. 
fhore, or fhips, but intempeftuous weather. Thefe 
birds flutter fo near the furface of the water, that 
they feem to walk upon it ; and fome think they 
are called Peterels from St. Peter’s walking on the 
fea. a4 
In September, 1755, an uncommon bird was 
fcen in this county, which from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail was ten inches, and the 
breadth of the wings when extended, was twenty- 
one inches. ‘The bill was flattifh, thin, three 
tenths of an inch long, fomewhat crooked, and 
would opento the width of two inches and a half, 
Themouth was of aruddy colour within, and the 
eye was black and large in proportion to the bill. 
The tail was five inches long, confifting of ten 
feathers of equal length. It had four toes of 
which the middlemoft was feven eighths of an inch 
long ; the legs were only five eighths. Its colour 
was bet ween that of a fparrow- hawk anda wood- 
cock; but the ground of the whole was fome- 
what more inclining toa black. It weighed two 
ounces and a half and four penny weights. It was 
dulland quiet by day, but noify and clamorous 
by night. It feems to be the fameas the Fern owt 
re) 
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of Shropfhire, and the Churn owl of Yorkshire, 
from the noife it makes when it fies. 

Of Migratory birds there are /wallows ; and 
Carew affirms that they have been found in the - 
weitern partsof Cornwall in old deep tin works, 
and holes of the fea cliffs. But this circumftance 
being queftioned by fome naturalifts, and as confi- 
dently aflerted by others, we fhall not enlarge on 
the fubject.  Woadcocks are reckoned birds of 
paflage, yet do they not always leave the country 
to which they occafionally refort ; for fome gen- 
tlemen hunting in the neighbourhood of Pen- 
zance, in the fummer of 1755, flufhed a Wood- 
cock ; and going to the bufh it flew out of, they 
found a neft in it, with two eggs therein ; one of 
thefe being taken away and put undera pigeon, 
in a few days aliving bird was difcovered in it, 
with featherson. Swipesthat havejutt lefttheirnefts, 
are alfo often put up on Bodman Downs. 

Of water and fea fowls there are Coots, San- 
derlings, Sea-larks. Sea-pies, and of Puffins great 
plenty inthe feafon; thefelaftare extreamly fat, but 
have fo fifhya tafte, that fome have falted them to 
eat as fifh. There are all forts of Gulls, Adews, 
Yarrocks, Gannets, Murres, Herons, Biterns, Lap- 
wings, Curliews, Bernacles, and Shaggs, which in 
the north are called Cranes and Didapers. 

In Cornwall there are more of thofe infects, 
which require moderate warmth than in any 
other part of England, of which the fmalleft are 
food to the larger, and thefe to others of greater 
fize ; the largeft of all ferve to nourifh birds 
and reptiles. The number of infects belonging to 
the water is probably greater than thofe on the 
land ; but the exceflive quantity of both will not 
allow us to enter into particulars; however, it 
will not be improper to take notice of fome. ae 

The 
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The Polypes of Cornwall are found in great 
numbers enclofedin alcyoniums, coralines, corals, 
marbles and other ftones ; as alfo in fome branchy 
fucufes; for when thefeare fixed to the rock on which 
they grow, they have amoft beautiful bluith purple 
atthe extremity of the branches ; but taken out of 
the water, they appear of the brown common fea 
wreck colour, which may probably proceed from 
the polypes, or at leaft fome other animalcules 
contracting themfelves into their cells as foon as 
taken out of the water; this however deferves 
farther enquiry. In fact there is fcarce any plant 
or foft ftone in the fea without fome polype or 
other init. 

The Alcysnium is of amiddle nature, between 
the herbaceous and horny fubmarine. It appears 
to be flefny, and fometimes as hard as a griftle. 
It is not always of the fame fhape, though for 
the moft part tubular, and generally inhabited by 
animalcules. “here was one of a curious form 
dregged up in Falmouth harbour in 1755; which 
was brown and thin, and was the ground on 
which the infects had placed themfelves in ranks, 
in the fhape of a rofe, making a kind of border 
round the ftem ofan old large fucuss Each row 
had from five totwelve, but more generally eight 
leaves, and each leaf an aperture in it, fuppofed 
to be the mouth; but in the center was an open- 
ing larger than the reft, within which fomewhat 
like fibres were perceived to move. “There was 
another, different from this, foundin Mount’s Bay, 
the rock was coated with a tranfparent callous 
fubftance about fix inches bread, but in another 
two feet fquare, it was about one fixth of an 
inch thick, and the ground was dark green. The 
flowers confifted of ten obtufe petals which were 
of a lively yellow green colour ; each petal had 

two 
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two fpecks, through which might be feen. the 
colour of the ground, and they both together 
feemed to form a pretty piece of tapeftry. 

In 1752, there was found among a parcel of 
fea plants, a Sca-/lug, as f{mooth and flimy as the 
land flig, pointing forth its eyes on its feelers ; 
it moved like the dew fnail, or land fluz; but 
had this peculiarity, namely, that it emitted a moft 
beautiful purple colour, — ae 

A long worm was met with near Careg-killas, 
in Mount’s bay, fomewhat of the nature of the 
eel kind of fifhes, it was of a brown colour, and 
as flender as a wheat ftraw; it meafured five feet 
in length, and was fo tender that it would not 
bear moving without breaking; however, in the 
water it could contract itfelf to half its length. 

Of the reptiles in Cornwall, the Adder, or Vi- 
per is as remarkable as any; its bite is attended 
with inftant fwelling, and is very dangerous if a 
remedy be notimmediately applied. At Barton- 
houfe near Stratton, there have been 300 of their 
eggs taken ata time, laid in rotten horfe dung. 
One fnake or ferpent has been killed four feet 
two inches long; and inthe year 1757, another 
about four feet long. ‘The country people have 
obferved two forts, one of which has a white gar- 
land round its neck, and a fharp tail like the point 
of a rufh, and the other kind has a yellow gar- 
land, with a fhorter and blunter tail. There is 
another fpecies of ferpents, which the people here 
call the Long-cripple; it is thought to be the 
flow-worm or deaf-adder of authors; its bite is 
poifonous, though not fo bad as that of the viper. 

Though we intend tofay fomething of the quad- 
rupedes of Cornwall, we fhall not detain the reader 
long on the fubject. 

The fheep of this county were formerly re- 
markably fmall, and their wool coarfe like hair ; 
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but when cultivation began to take place, thecat- 
tle improved both in fize and goodnefs ; and at 
prefent, finding themfelvesunder a necefiity, from 
the {carcity of tin, of applying themfelves to huf= 
bandry, there are fheep with as fine wool, and 
as large as in any part of England; hence there 
is plenty of wool in moft parts of the county,. 
which has been generally fold to chapmen who 
travel on purpofe to buy it; for it is neither 
carded, fpun, nor woven, except.in very few 
places. However, fome public fpirited gentlemen. 
have at length promoted a woollen manufacto 

in the town of Penryn, feated in Falmouth har- 
bour ; and its different branches already employ: 
above 600 people. The wool is not indeed al- 
ways{old to the above chapmen, abfolutely unma- 
nufactured, for in fome parts of the county the 
common people wafh, card, and fpin their owa 
wool, and bring their yarn to the markets. of 
Launcefton, Camelford, and other places in the 
neighbourhood of St. Columb in Rofland, and 
St. Kevern; their fheep are large, and bring a: 
great price; but the beft and fweeteft mutton is. 
that of the fmall fheep, which ufually feed on. 
the commons, where the lands are fcarcely co- 
vered with the green fod, and the grafs is exceed- 
ingly fhort. From thefe lands come forth. {nails 
ef the turbinated kind, and of all fizes, which 
appear early in the morning, and then yield a 
moft fattening nourifhment to fheep, 

In fome of the hilly rocky difiricis there are 
goats, whofe kids are eafily fattened, and are 
then brought to market. “<< 

In coarfe grounds the bla¢k cattle are {mall, 
for in the fummer months they live moftly upon 
heath and furze; but in large tenements where 
the foil is improved, and the owner chufes to 
breed them, they have as large cattle as elfewhere ; 

and 
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and with thefe the markets are well fupplied, parti- 
cularly of the larger towns, as Bodman, Helfton,. 
and Penzance. Calves are generally fold too 
foon forthe butchers to make fine veal; becaufe 
there is a great demand for milk and butter. 

The Cornifh horfes though low, are ftrong 
limbed, and fit for the rough, hard, ftony, Cor- 
nifh roads, they are confequently more fervice- 
able, and fure footed, than thofe brought from the 
eaftern counties. A ftrong, punch, fpirited 
horfe, is generally called a Gunhilly, from a wild 
down of that name, extending almoft from Helfton 
to the Lizard point, which was formerly famous 
for fuch little horfes. 

There were anciently plenty of deer in this 
county, but now red deer are feldom feen; fome 
however, make their appearance from the hilly 
downs about Bodman, whence they go to the 
woods upon the moors; and they are found in: 

reat plenty in the north, between Lancefton and 
tratton, that is in the north eaft part of the 
county. There arealfo Badgers, Otters, Hares, 
Foxes, Rabbits, and other wild quadrupedes com- 
mon to all parts of England, of which there is 
nothing remarkable to be faid ; only we may ob- 
ferve, that foxes are fometimes made fo tame, as 
to follow their mafters about like fpaniels; and 
there is an inftance of a hare that would take 
bread out of any man’s hand, and was in all re- 
{pets as gentle, free, and eafy as a lap-dog; 
but what was more remarkable, the mafter of the 
houfe, had an old {paniel and greyhound, both of 
which were fond of hare hunting, and had fome- 
times killed them without the direction of the 
huntfman ; yet were thefe dogs fo accuftomed to 
this hare, that they would lie clofe to each other 

by the fame fire. 
— The 
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The foreft trees of Cornwall, are generally fi-_ 
tuated round the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
thefe areoak, afh, and elm; but there are no 
willows in vales, nor beeches and other tall trees 
upon the hills. At prefent, however, no gentle- 
man builds a houfe, without allotting a propor- 
tion of ground for his foreft trees and gardens ; 
there are alfo feveral plantations lately raifed, and 
laid out in a more unconfined and rural manner 
than formerly; infomuch that many trees un- 
known to the laft generation are now introduced. 
Likewife of late years fruit trees are as much cul- 
tivated as thofe of the foreft, for there is no gen- 
tlemen without peaches and nectarines; but apri- 
cocks will not thrive-well in the weftern parts. 
Cherries, pears,. and apples have alfo been cul- 
tivated within the memory of man, and a great 
deal of cyder made. Some have thought of plant- 
ing vines, but have been hindered by the wetnefs 
ef the autumnal feafon, which is not at all pro- 
per for grapes; yet hot gardens have been much 
improved of late years. 

‘Though foreft trees do not-now grow ina 
wild, natural, and uncultivated ftate in this county, 
yet it is certain there were formerly woods in it; 
for here, as well as in other parts of England, 
foffile trees have been found ; particularly in the 
year 1740, when amarfhy piece of ground was 
drained on the banks of the river Heyle, in Pen- 
with, feveral pieces of oak were found buried four 
feet deep ina faft clay. One large trunk of a 
tree was met with about ten feet long; but it had 
no branches, and its colour was very black, yet 
the timber was hard and firm, and had fuffered 
little or no decay. In the year1750, John Ro- 
berts, of the parifh of Senan, digging for tin near 
Velindrith, found at the depth of thirty feet, an 
entire fkeleton, about the fize of that of a large 
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deer; but the bones were quite different. Itlay 
onits fide, and near-it, on aparallel line, was a tree 
twenty feet long, and about as thick as a man’s 
wrift; great numbers of leaves were on the. 
branches, and their impreflion was plain on the 
earth. The tree was of the oak kind, and fo 
foft in fome parts that the fhovel ftuck to it, but 
it was extreamly hard at the knots and fpurs. 
Not far from the fkeleton was a deer’s horn, two 
eet and a half long, and thicker than a man’s 
wrift, with branched antlers. One of the knobs 
was as large as a man’s fift, and it crumbled to 
duft as foon as touched. Mr. Borlace hada tooth 
taken from the fkeleton. Several other pieces of 
deers or elks horns were found in the fame place, 
inthe year 1753, twenty feet under the furface. 
Another fort of foffile trees is fometimes found 
in lakes bogs,and harbours, in whole groves toge- 
ther; which perhaps may be owing to the fub- 
fidence of the ground occafioned by earthquakes. 
On the ftrand of Mount’s-bay, between the piers 
of St. Michael’s Mount and Penzatice, the re- 
mains of a wood were difcovered in 17573; which 
according to tradition, anciently covered alarge: 
track of ground on the edge of Mount’s-bay. The 
lands had been forced off the thore by a violent 
fea, and had Jeft feveral places bare, the length 
of twenty yards andten in breadth ; which gave 
an opportunity of making the difcovery. “The 
earth about thetrees is black, cold, and marthy, 
and covered over with a thin layerof fand. ‘Ihe 
place where Mr. Borlafe found the trees, he ob- 
ferves, is covered with water twelve feet high 
when the tide is in; whence he concludes they 
muft have ftood twelve feet higher than at pre- 
fent, 
It has by fome been afferted, that no fweet- 
brier is to be found in Cornwall, but this Mr. 
Borlafe 
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Borlafe has proved to be a miftake. The ancient 
inhabitants had the elder treein great efteem, and. 
feveral villages receive their name from it, which 
perhaps might be owing to the fearcity of trees. 
hey now make a pickle of the flower buds, of 
avery good favour. ‘The flowers when they be- 
-gin to blow, communicate their tafte and fmell to 
vinegar; and when infufed in the beft Florence 
oil for fome time, they are excellent for bruifes 
- and external fwellings; befides, the flowers in 
their natural ftate, are very fudorifick and affwage 
pains; andthe diftilled water is good for infamma- 
tions of the eyes. There is alfoa fpiritto be drawn 
from the elder, which the late duke of Somer- 
fet took for the gout with fuceefs. The fyrrup- 
of the rich juice of the berries, is good in colds. 
and fevers; the bark pared off clofe to the wood 
of the younger fappy branches, makes a good falve- 
for {calds, 

Green-houfe fhrubs may be preferved in Corn-. 
wall, with lefs. care than in. any other part of: 
‘England, and without heat. Myrtles are kept 
eut in the open air all winter, as well as gera- 
niums and foreign jefiamine, unlefs the cold is 
extream. Jn January, 1737, tuberofes, jonquils,. 
and the fmall pearl aloe were in high blofiom ; 
the two firft in a houfe, and the lait in a gaiden.. 
‘The great American alloe bloflomed in a garden,, 
neat Mount’s Bay,.in 1757. —_ 

Herbs and plants, for the kitchen-garden, are 
ready for ufe early in the fpring, and with a little- 
care fubfift all the winter, even when pot-herbs 
of all kinds are deftroyed by the froft in the 
eaftern counties. Efculent roots. are neither 
hurt by the canker nor froft, till the plants of the. 
fpring-render them unneceflary. Flowers: will’ 
thrive and flourifh here as well as inany part of; 
England, few of the roots mifcarrying in the: 
gc h6u "sy Sains 
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froft; and in the fpring the flowers are fo lux> 
uriant, that upon the {tem of a fingle polyanthus 
there have been found 350 bloffoms. 

We muft not emit to mention -a few of the 
hill and hedge plants, which either abound in 
this county, or are peculiar to it. 

On the fea coafts we find the Stone Crop-tree, 
or Shrubby Glaffwort, called by Ray, Bltum. 
fruticofum maritimum, vermicularis fruticofum. 
diétum. This is propagated in the nurferies 
for fale, chiefly becauie the leaves remain 
all the: year, for the flowers are fmall, and not 
beautiful ; it is propagated by fuckers, will thrive- 
almoft any where, and may be tranfplanted either 
in {pring or autumn. 

A remarkable fort of Stone-crop, about four feet 
high, was found in an old cellar in Senan, near: 
the Land’s End, itis called by Ray Sedum majus 
Arborefcens Vulgare, and a fmailer fort of it grows 
on old, damp, fhady walls at Godolphin. Wood _ 
Sage, or Wild Sage, Scordium alkterum, frve Salvia 

Agreflis. C. B. is found at St. Michael’s Mount: 
' . A kind of Mercury, with leaves like fpinach, 
called by Ray Mercurialis annua glabra Vulgaris, 
to be met with in this county, has been found 
effectual in curing fore breafts: and a falve made 
with it, by alady, cured one with nineteen holes. 
in it. Arfmart, Perficaria, when diltilled, has 
been found excellent in gravelly complaints. ~-——" 

Chamomile, Anthemis, foltis pinnatto-compofitis,. 
linearibus, acutis fubviliofis, Lin. grows commonly 
in moft parts of the county. The leaves and 
flowers of this plant, are frequently employed 
externally, in difcutient and antifeptic fomenta- 
tions ; andin emollient and carminative clyfters. 
From the experiments made on them, by Dr. 
Pringle, they appear to ftand very high in the 
feale of antifepticks; the foluble part of the 
i 7 flowers., 
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flowers refitting the putrefaction of animal flefhy 
with a power at leait one hundred and twenty 
times greater than fea falt. The other ufes of 
chamomile flowers are in seneral well known ; 
but it may be proper to remark, that the fiiierle 
flowers poflefs much more medicinal . virtue thart 
thofe which are double, yet the laft are generally 
ufed, as being moft eafily procured in the mar 
kets. 

Sheeps forrel, called by Miller, Acetofa foliis 
lanceolato-haftatis radice repente, was found. an 17545 
on the north fide of St. Michael’s Mount; it pof- 
fefles nearly the fame virtue as common forrel, 
being fometimes made ufe of for abating heat, 
quenching thirft, and preventing or correcting a 
tendency to nuinetaisiedhs in febrile and feorbutic 
diforders.. "The fun-dew, Kos 8 Solis, is frequently 
found in this county. It receives its name. from 
a {peck of water, that remains in the middle of the 
leaf, on the drieft day. it is very fatal to theep, 
_ for when they feed uponit, they pine and dye ; for 
which reafon the farmer, in other places, name it 
the Red-drop. But this is not owing to the na- 
ture of the herb, but toan infeCt or worm, which 
feeds upon the plant. It grows in fhallow, marfhy. 
grounds, and on fome of the moors. 

The Black Whortle-berry, Vitis Idea foliis oblon+ 
gis crenatis, fructu, migricante, C. B. grows in 
the fpongy parts of heathy grounds in this coun=. 
ty; they are by fome called Bilberries ; and black 
whorts, being eaten with cream, or milk, and 
made into tarts, in the north of England, where 
they abound, It is faid a pleafant wholefome 
wine may be made of the exprefled juice of the 
fruit, witha fmall admixture of fugar. 4 

Marjo Afparragus, termed by Miller, Afvanis 
gus .caule inermi herbaceo foliifteretibus longicribus 
[fafeiculatis, this plant grows. on the cliffs — 

the 
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the’ Lizard point, though Miller feemed to 


be of opinion it was not to be found in a wild 
ftate in England, and indeed it may not, per- 
haps, be found in the eaftern or northern parts 
of the ifland. where the temperature of the air 
ismuch colder than at the Lizard. 

Common fennel, Foeniculum Vuleare Germanicum, 
C. B. grows fponteneoufly in the extream parts of 
Cornwall near the fea, though in other parts of 
the kingdom, it is generally planted and cultivated 
in gardens. “The feeds of this plant ftrengthen 
the eyes, ftomach and bowels, and relieve in the 
aftthma. ‘I'he roots taken up early in the fpring 
have a pleafant, fweetifh tafte, with a flight aro- 
matic warmth ; and are ranked among the ape- 
rient roots. They are by fome fuppofed to be 
equivalent in virtue to the -celebrated ginfeng of ' 
the Chinefe. 

In fome little iflands, or rather flightly covered 
recks, on this coaft, a very remarkable circum- 
{tance is to be obferved, for one year nothing can 
be-feen growing on them but the tree fea-mallow. 
Malva arborea maritima, of Ray ; and the next 
year only fea-beets, termed, by Millar, Beta cauli- 
bus decumbentibus folits triangularibus petiolatis, and 
in this manner they grow alternately, for which 
regular fuccefiion, it is very dificult to affien a 
caufe. : | 

Smooth leaved Rupture Wort, Hernioria glabra, 
J. B. grows plentifully about the Lizard point. 
‘This is by fome thought to be good.for the cure 
of ruptures, butinftead of it Miller tells us, the 
herb-women bring the Parfley Break-ftone to the 
market, which is-fold in its ftead. 

‘ome fpeciesof the Rack Rofe, Ciftus, have been 
met with among the rocks at the Land’s End. 

Samphire, Crithmum five foeniculum maritimum 
minusy C. B. is often found on the rocks and 

. ‘ cliffs, 
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cliffs, itis by fome boiled as a pot-herb, and by - 
others pickled, being thought to help digeftion, 
remove obftructions of the vifcera, create an ap- 
petite, and act as a gentle diuretic. 

- Eryngo, or Sea Holly, Eryngium maritimum. 
This plant grows plentifully on the loofe dry 
fands, above full fea mark, between Penzance 
and Market-jew, as well as in other places. The 
candied root is acknowledged to be a great re# | 
ftorative, and is of courfe in high efteem. oe 

Along the north coaft of this county, on the 
fand hills, which are the drieft and moft ex-. 
pofed, the Prickly Large Sea-rujb grows in plenty ; 
this is doubtlefs the “Funcus acutus, capitulis forghi, - 
C. B. Thefe rufhes are of great ufe, as their. 
reots prevent the fands from fhifting, or being’ 
wafhed away by the fea; and the leaves are an- 
nually cut, and ufed to make coarfe mats, mat- 
trafles, market-bafkets, and church haffocks. In 
Holland they plant this rufh, with great care, on 
their banks, fupplying the deficiences, whenever 
any of them happen to be deftroyed, and the 
leaves are ufed to miake bafkets. Miller tells. 
us, that he has feen them above four feet in 
height, on the banks of the Meafe. 

Narrow. leaved Wild Flax, Linum Sylveftre 
anguftifolium floribus dilute purpurafcentibus vel car- 
neis. C.B. tho’ arare plant in England, is met 
with in the paftures in this county, by the fea 
fide. 

After having thus noticed the plants, which 
are the fponteneous produce of the foil in 
Cornwall, it may not be amifs to enquire a little 
into the methods of hufbandry, practifed by the 
inhabitants. 

The Cornifh tenants take their lands for ninety 
nine years, determinable with the lives .of three 

perfons, 
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perfons, named in the leafe, for which they pay 
a fine to the lord of the foil. This method is pur- 
fued, becaufe their general turn is to mining; 
hufbandry being, till lately, not well underftood ; 
and, becaufe the profits of the mines, and fifhing, 
comes in by fits ; and after a lucky year the owner 
not knowing well howto manage hiscafh, hechufes 
to have acertain income for it; and leaft it fhould 
be improperly employed, he depofites it with his 
landlord,and either takesa new leafe or renews his 
old one. Befides, as the people on the fea coaft, 
and the tinning parts, conftantly encreafe, it oc- 
cations the dividing and*fplitting large tenements, 
becaufe every one is willing to havea {mall fhare 
of houfe and land for his own life, and that of his 
neareft dependants. For a leafe of three lives, 
the taker ufually pays fourteen years value of the 
veal annualprofit of theeftate ; fo thatif it be worth 
ten pounds a year, the tenant will not fcruple to 
give one hundred and forty pounds fine, befides 
ten fhillings a year referved annually to the lord. 
‘However, in fome parifhes they pay twenty years 

value imftead of fourteen. eee a 
The feveral forts of corn here are wheat, barley, 
-oats, and rye, with the naked oats, which will 
grow in the pooreft croft land that has been tilled 
two or three feafons before with potatoes ; and 
this is ufed by the poor inftead of oatmeal. It is 
‘a fmall yellow grain, of 'the fize of wheat ; and is 
accounted better than any other nourifhment for 
fattening of calves. Rye is fown very’ little of 
late years, fince the barren lands have been fo 
improved as to. bear barley, which ferves for bread 
as well as beer.. In fome parifhes near the Li- 
zard, the barley has been ripe, and fit for market, 
nine weeks after it was fown. | 
They fow feveral forts of grafs feed, and'of late 
begin to cultivate turnips, with which they feed 
fheep 
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fheep and other cattle; but the potatoe is the 
moft ufeful root, and is now cultivated every 
where for the ufe of the poor. ‘Thefe thrive well 
in poor lands feafonably tilled, and are brought 
to the tables of the rich. They have two forts 
of potatoes, one of whereof is the flat or kidney 
potatoes which if it is planted early in the win- 
ter, may be dug up at midfummer. ‘The other 
is the round potatoe, which if fet in the fpring, 
will produce others fit for ufe at Chriftmas, and 
continue good till the following autumn. The 
inhabitants, of this county, grow no more corn - 
than what will ferve their own ufe, and in fome 
years notenough. 

About 200 years ago, the land in Cornwall, 
lay all in common, or was only divided by /titch 
meale ; and the inhabitants, according to Carew, 
had but little bread corn. ‘Their horfes for la- 
bour were fhod only before, and the people de- 
voted themfelves entirely to tin; while their 
neighbours of Devonfhire, and Somerfetthire, 
hired their pafture grounds, and ftocked them 
with cattle; they alfo fupplied their markets 
with corn and bread. However, the profits of 
the tin mines becoming precarious, they at length 
applied themfelves tohufbandry ; infomuch that 
in the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
they were able not only to fupport themfelves, 
but to export a great deal of corn to Spain and 
other places. . Since that time they have con- 
tinued their hufbandry, and there are yreat num- 
bers of inclofures fit for tillage, efpecially on the 
banks of the largeft rivers. Inthe eaftern parts 
of the county, their manure is lime made of a _ 
coarfe marble. i 

In Cornwall the chief manures are brought 
from the. fea; for fea fand is ufed by every one 
that can come at. it; befides, after ftorms, the fea 

| herbs 
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herbs fuch as fea wreck, fucus, and ore weed are 
feattered in great plenty on the fhore, and they 
are fome of the beft manures that nature affords.. 
However, it muft be obferved, that the fooner 
they are taken up, the better they are, and they 
muft be immediately fpread on old ftiffearth, and 
then covered with fand ; this done, they foon dif- 
folve into a falt oily flime, which contributes 
greatly toenrich other manures ; tho’ fome lay it 
naked, frefh gathered from the fea, on their barley 
lands inthe beginning of April, and have a good 
crop of corn, This is, however, in fome cafes, at~ 
tended with great imconvenience, for it renders 
the grafs unwholefome forthat year, and afpara- 
gus, potatoes and other roots difagreable. 

Other manures arifing from putrifaction, burn- 
ing ftraw, and the dung of animals, are as com- 
mon in this county as, elfewhere; but near the 
fifhing towns tne inhabitants have the advantage 
of purchafing, for a fmall matter, pilchards, 
not fit for the market, with falt that has been. 
ufed for curing fifh; this laft is ufually fold to 
the hufbandmen, for five-pencea bufhel. Little of 
thefe manures is fufficient, and will warm the 
coldeft land, fo as to produce wholfome grafs as 
well as corn. | 

The hufbandry of this county, will admit of 
many improvements, but two are more obvious 
than the reft, namely, ploughing and harrowing 
with large horfes inftead of oxen; and intro- 
ducing the wheel plough in many plain parts of 
the county. 

As to wheel carriages, their butts and wains 
have only two wheels, of fimall diameter though 
fome wheel waggons for carrying hay and corn 
are more capacious, and much preferable to 
them. ‘There are lighter carts which are much 


better than the butts; however, they are not fo 
Vor. II, G much 
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much.in ufe as might be wifhed. The fences:of. 
Cornwall. mightbe. rendered much. better, if the: 
_ tenants were encouraged to plant quickfet hedges, 
intermixed with, young trees.of oak, afh, elm. or 
fycamore. ‘I’his, would, add,much, to, the beauty 
of the fields, which. now:aboundiin ftone and turf ;, 
net:to mention that it would afford:the inhabi- 
tants. better fhelter and, more fuel. . 

A Cornifh bufhel. varies. in different, parts of 
the county, for.in the eaftern it,contains. between, 
18. and 24, gallons;, but, in the, weft, it thould 
always.contain:2.4 gallons; thatiis,; three Win- 
chefter buthels, as they, are called. ‘They fome- 
times, add; another. gallon, for the fake of raifing 
the price.of what. they, fell, in. concert with. the 
bakers, who make their bread according to the . 
price of corn, and by that.means pinch the poor. 

The flax, and. thread: for pilchard nets,. are- 
chiefly brought. from. Bridport, in, Dorfetthire; 
and.even:the nets themfelves are often made there; 
but.it would.be much more for. the advantage of 
the Cornifh:people, tojraife the materials, for net=:. 
ting upon thefpot.;, and to employ, the: women 
- and children in.making nets, when the feafon for 

fifhing, is, over. , re 

In this county, the farmer’s dames have- a pe= 
culiar, methed,of. making: butter; for the cream 
is. not for this purpofedkimed off raw, as is ufually. 
done in.theeaftern. counties ;. but after it has re- 
mained in the veiiel. twelve hours, they. fet itin. 
-am_earthen, pan,.over,a.flow fire, till it is; as:hot' 
as a perfon can well bear his finger in, by which 
means the cream-will rife to. the top ‘ina wrinkly 
furrowed pellicie, about a line thick,; where: it: 
crows hard. and. clouted ; but unlefs,aigreat deal: 
of care be taken, the,butter. will have a,difagree=. 
able.earthy. tafie.. However, this, operation isyati: 
beftattended wathne advantage, be¢aufe this cream 
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does: not yield. more, nor even fo much. as in the 
common way. Yet.it. has this convenience, that 
the butter-milk continues fweet, and.is. therefore 
made ufe of. bythe common people ;, whereas the ~ 
other fort, growing fowerifh, they will hardly tafte 
it: B, Sit 

The weftern parts of this county, on account 
of -itsabounding with-tin and fifh, is extreamly 
populous, and may. vie, in that refpect,. with any 
part.of England, wherethere is no great town or 
city ; butas for the eaftern part, though it is not 
fo populous, it is nearly as: much fo as moft other 
counties. | 

The inhabitants are of amiddle ftature, healthy, 
firong and aétive; and. their way of life enables 
them’ to bear watching, cold, and wet, much bet-. 
ter than where they do not live fo hardy; the 
miners in particular,. generally live to.a-great age. 
The air of Cornwall is very falt, and. yet it. is 
not unhealthy to thofe that are born there ; and 
it has been obferved long ago, thatit wascom- 
mon to fee perfons.of 80, or go years of age in. 
every part. One named Polzew, was 130 years 
old.; and we are told, by Mr. Scawen, that in 
1676, a'woman, in the narroweft part ef the coun- 
ty, lived, to-be.164. years-old, who retained her - 
memory to the lait, together with her health. 
At the Lizard, aplace greatly expofed, acler~. 
gyman’ lived to’ be 120; and the fexton of the 
fame parifh, was above 100. i tt 

The inhabitants are’ generally allowed: to be 
civil to ftrangers; yet. they are very litigious 
among themfelves ; but. this is owing to the nu- 
merous, and minute fubdivifions of property; 
which, fometimes, are hard to be determined. 
They alfo fpend much of their time and: money 
in public houfes, defrauding their mafters of the 
labour they pay for; this alfo prompts them to 
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cheating, and other illegal methods of getting 
money. ‘I his luxury not only fubfifts in the 
niining part of the county, but in the towns and 
villages ; which is partly owing to the election of 
members of parliament, for there is always ex- 
ceffive drinking at thofe times. : 

About 50 years ago, the principles and powers 
of mechanifm, were little known among the Cor- 
nifh; for they generally drew the water out of 
the mines, by dint of human labour, which was 
extreamly expenfive and tedious; but within thefe 
forty years, theirhydroulics are greatly improved ; 
and their horfe engines, water wheels, and fire 
engines, are {till growing more numerous. 

‘The Cornifh tongue, rs a diale& of that, which 
till the Saxons came in, was common to all! Bri- 
tain, and more anciently fpoken in Ireland and 
Gaul; but the inhabitants of this ifland being 
driven tnto Wales and Cornwall, and from 
thence to Brittany, in France, the fame langu- 
age, for wantcf intercourfe, became differently 
pronounced, fpoken, and written; and in diffe- 
rent degrees mixed with other languages, info- 
much, that now the inhabitants of Cornwall and 
Wales, do not underftand each other; befides 
the Cornith have left off the unpleafing gutturak 
found; thus, for inftance, the Welch fay /ech, 
and the Cornifh Jeb; both which fignifies a flat 
ftone. Again, the Welch call a lake Jhwch, and 
the Cornith /uh, a 

The moft material fingularities of this tongue, 
are that the fubitantive is generally placed before 
the adjective; the prepostion comes fometimes 
after the cafe governed ; the nominative, and go- 
verned cafe, and pronouns, are often incorpo- 
rated with a verb. Likewife letters are changed 
jn the beginning, middle, or end of a word or 
fyljable ; {ome are ommited, and others inferted ; 

and 
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and one word is compounded of feveral others, for 
he fake of brevity, found and expreflion. 

This language was fo generally fpoken in 
Cornwall, down to the time of Henry VIII. 
that in the Jatter part of that king’s reign, the 
Lord’s prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments 
were firft taught in the Cornifh tongue. After 
this the gentry of Cornwall mixing gradually 
with the Englifh, the Cornifh language lott 
ground, in proportion as it lay near Devonfhire. 
In the parifh of Feock, or Pheoke, in the hun- 

of Powder, the Cornifh tongue was {till fpokea 
in 1640; infomuch, that the vicar was forced to 
adminifter the facrament in Cornifh, becaufe 
people in years, did not underitand the Englifh 
language. About 60 years ago, it was generally 
fpoken in theparifhesofSt. Paul, and St. Juit; that 
is, by the fifhermen and market women in the 
former, and the tinners in the latter. However, 
this language is entirely left off, for it is never 
fpoken any where in converfation; but as the 
ancient towns, caftles, rivers, mountains, ma- 
nors, feats, and familics, have their names from 
the Cornifh tongue ; and as moft of the technical 
names of mining, hufbandry, and fifhing, are in 
Cornifh ; the knowledge of it will be in all ages 
ufeful and nftrudtive. 

Among the general cuftoms of Cornwall, may 
be reckoned wreftling, and hurling; for the 
former is oftener practifed in this county than in 
any other part of England ; and the latteris almoft 
peculiar to it. The laft is a trial of fkill, between 
two parties, confifting of a confiderable number 
ef men; and fometimes between two or more 
parifhes, though more ufually between thole of 
the fame parifh. This exercife has its name 
from hurling a ball, made of a round piece of 
wood, about three inches in diameter, covered 
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with a plateof filver, which is fometimes gilt, 
and has commonly a motto alluding to the 
paftime, as, Guare wheagh, Yw, Guare Tead; 
which means, fair play is good play. ‘The fuccels 
depends upon catching this ball, when it 1s 
thrown up, and carrying it off expeditioufly, in 
fpite af all eppofition. This fport requires a 
nimble hand, a quick eye, a fwift foot ;- fkill 
in wreftling, as well as ftrength and good lungs. 
But it is not fo much in ufe as formerly, for in- 
Stead of this, they have introduced immoderate 
drinking. [che tinners have holy days peculiar 
to themfelves, particularly on the Thurfday 
fevennight before Chriftmas day, in:;commemo- 
xation of black tin :being firft. melted in thefe 
parts, and turnedinto white tm. They alfo keep 
St. Piran’s day, onthe sthof March, when-they 
«ceafe from work, and are allowed imoney toanake 
merry with, in-honour of that Saint, who 1 faid 
to thave given them ufefulinformations relating _ 
sto working tin. — | | if 
Among the ancient cuftoms {till :retained -by 
the Cornifh, we may mention that.of adorning 
itheir doors and :porches, on the firft:of May, 
with ereen boughs, and of planting stumps of 
trees before their‘thaufes. They erect May-poles, 
and upormholy days and feftivals, drefs them swith 
garlands, and flowers. It ts alo .a ccuttom to 
make bonfires, in every village, on the Hvewf 
St. John the Baptift, and St. Peter’s days ; which 
feem to be the remains sof one-of the fuperftitious 
cuftoms of the druids, ‘They werelikewife wont 
to act plays or interludes, in open places, taken 
from fome part of the fcriptures. Theplaces 
whrethey were ated, were the Rewnds, a kind 
of amphitheatre, with benches.either of ftone or 
turf. In the parifh of Peran-fan, often called 
Peran in theSands, in Pider hundred, there isa 
large 
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Targe and very regular one. The area ‘is per- 
feétly level, and about 130 feet in diameter ; ‘the 
benches are of turf,‘ and feven in number, rifting 
eizht feet from the area. "The top of ‘the rampart 
‘4s feven feet wide, from which ‘there ts an out- 
‘ward flope, and then a ‘ditch. ‘'Notfar from the 
middle of ‘the area is a circular pit, rz feet in-di- 
ameter, and three feet deep, with -fides floping 
half way down to a bench of turf. From this 
thereis a fhallow-trencth, ‘running from the pit 
nearly eaft, which is four feet fix inches wide by 
one foot deep ; extending to the undermoft bench 
of the amphitheatre, where it is termimated bya 
femi-oval cavity. 

This is a curious and regular work, formed 
with all the ‘exaGinefs of a fortification ; butthe 
greateft difficulty isto account ‘for the pit, and 
the trench leading toit; and, though foine have 
attempted ‘to explain their ufe, it is but guefs 
work after all, and fhall therefore ‘be pafled over 
in filence. “Thefe interludes were called Guare-_ 
mir, or Miracle Plays, and fometintes ‘they lafted 
longer than a fingle day. There are ftifl fome 
faint remains of the acting of plays at ‘Chriftmas, 
when at the time of feafting, fome of the moit 
learned among the vulgar, enter in difguife, and 
before the gentry, who are properly feated, per- 
fonate characters, and carry on miferable dia- 
logues on Scripture fubjeéts, 

The ‘chief trade’ of Cornwall confifts in ex- 
porting tin, copper, and fith ; and the principal 
imports are timber, iron, hemp, and other ne- 
ceflaries, which mining and fifbing require. The 
common people, on the fea coaft, are addiGted to 
fmugeling; they carry off billion to France, 
bringing back nothing but brandy, tea, and fome 
other luxuries ; \infomuch that now the pooreft 
family in every parifh, has got tea, fhuff, and 

G 4 tobacco; 
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tobacco; and brandy alfo, when they have either 
money or credit to procure it. 
‘The county of Cornwall, is in the diocefe of 
Exeter, and province of Canterbury, and is di- 
vided into nine: hundreds; in which are contained, 
according to Camden, and Speed, 167 parifhes, 
‘according to others 180. and in Martin’s Index 
Villaris, they are faid toamount to198. There» 
are here twenty-three market towns, of which 
Bodmyn, Camelford, Fowey, St. Germains, 
‘Gramport, Helfton, St. Ives, Kellington, Laun- 
cefton, Lifkard, Eaft Looe, Penryn, Saltafh, 
"Tregony, and Truro, areboroughs, and fend two | 
members each to parliament; befides St. Auftle, 
Bofcattle, St. Columb, Falmouth, Market Jew, 
Padftow, Penzance, and Stratton, which fend 
no members. ‘here are alfo fix other boroughs, 
which fend each two members to parliament, but 
are not market towns, namely, Boffiney, Weft 
Looe, Leftwithiel, St. Maws, St. Michael, 
and Newport, fo that including the two knight’s 
for the fhire, thts county, as beforementioned, 
fends-no lefs than forty-four members’ to parlia- 
ment ; which appears fomewhat ftrange, not only 
on account of the fmallnefs of the county; but, 
becaufe the boroughs are inconfiderable in regard 
to theirtrade, inhabitants, and wealth. [n the 
twenty third year of the reign of EdwardI. there 
were only five boroughs, namely, Lancefton, 
Lefkard, Truro, Bodmyn, and Helfton, which 
Jent two members each, and the county two; 
Lettwithiel.has had the fame-privilege, from the 
fourth of Edward II. thefe are called the fix an- 
cient boroughs. -In the latter end of the reign 
cof Edward VI. feven other boroughs were added, 
namely, Saltafh, Camelford, Weft Loo, Gram- 
pont, Boffiney, Mirchél or St. Michael, and 
Newport. In the firft reign of queen Mary, 
7 Penryn. 
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‘Penryn gained the like privilege, and in the 
fourth of the fame reign St. Ives. In the firft 
year of queen Elizabeth, Tregony was admitted ; 
in the fifth St. Germains, and St. Maws;. in the 
thirteenth, Eaft Loo; and Fawey, or Fowey; 
_and in the twenty-feventh, Kellington. 

The reafon why fo many, of modern date, were 
-added, will beft appear from the confideration 
that the duchy of Cornwall, yields in tin, and 
lands, a larger hereditary revenue to the crown, 
than any othercounty. Eight of thefe boroughs, 
namely, :S tafh, Camelford ; Weft Loo, Gram- 
-pont, Boffiney, Tregoney, St. Maws, and Weft 
Loo, had either an immediate or remote con- 
-ne&tion with the demefne lands of this dutchy, 
formerly alink of much ftricter union, and higher 
command, than at prefent; but it muft be re- 
‘membered, that it belongs immediately to the 
crown, only whenthe king has no fon, who is 
prince of Wales. Four other boroughs belonged 
to religious houfes; but fell to the crown at 
the diffolution of the monafteries, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. namely, Newport, which rofe with 
Launcefton priory, and with:it fell. to the crown; 
Penryn depended much on the rich college of 
-Glafteney and its lands; its manors were alfo al- 
‘lienated by Edward VI. but reftored by queen 
Mary, who gave the town the above privilege. 
St. Germains next.to.Bodmyn, was the chief 
priory in Cornwall, and the borough of Fowey 
fell to the crown with the Priory of Treward- 
-rith, to which it belonged. 
Mitchel belongedto the family of the Arundels of 
Lanhern and St. {[ves; and Kellington tothat of 
-Powiett; which connections may difcover the 
rife of their privilege. Henry VII. reduced the 
“powers ofthe ancient lords, and advanced that 
of the commons; Henry VIII. enriched many of 
G § the 
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the commons with church lands; and in he 
latter end of the reign of Edward V1. the dukeof 
Northumberland wanting to haveamajority inthe 
houfe of commons, Cornwall feemed beft adapted 
for his purpofe, on account of the large property 
and influence of the dutchy; fix towns, therefore, 
depending on the dutchy and church lands, and 
one borough belonging to a powerful family, 
were allowed to fend fourteen members. Queen 
Mary, inher fhort reign, admitted two more ; 
and queen Elizabeth fix. It was no objection 
that thefe boroughs had little trade, and few in- 
habitants; for that very reafon they were likely 
to be more tractable and dependent, than large 
opulent towns, inhabited by perfons of trade, 
rank, and-difcernment. It muft however be ac- 
knowleged, that thefe places were old boroughs 
‘according to the legal acceptation of the word ; 
that is, they had immunities granted them by 
their princes or lords, and exemptions from fer- 
vices In any other courts; with the privileges 
of exercifing trades, and of electing officers within | 
their own diftritt; they had alfo the property of 
lands, mills and fairs, upon paying‘annually a 
fee-farm rent: add’ to this, that moft of them 
were part of the ancrent demefnes of the crown’; 
and had been either in the crown, or in the blood 
royal from the Norman conqueft. ne 

On entering this county. from the moft not- 
thern parts of Devonfhire, a {mall part of which 
lies between Cornwall and St. George’s*Chan- 
nel, you come to KiLLtHAmpron, a little vil- 
Jage about four miles tothe north of Stratton. 
It is of no great note, yet has two annual fairs ; 
namely, on Hely Thurfday, and three wecks 
after, for cattle, &c. 

Denis Granville, dean of Durham, in the latt 
century, was ayounzer fon ef the loyal and va- 
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fiant Sir Bevil. Granville, of this place, and 
born in-the year 1639. -He had his education in 
Exeter college, Oxford ; where he took his de- 
grees in arts and divinity.. He was afterwards 
archdeacon of ‘Durham, firftyprebendary in the 
cathedral church of that diocefe, rector of Eafing- 
ton and Elwick, chaplain in.ordinary to his ma~ 
jefty ; and laft ofall was promoted to the deanery 
‘of Durham. He would. probably have rifen to 
_ higher ypreferments, had’ not his too ftrong at- 
tachment to the do@rineof paflfive-obedience, and 
mon-reiiftance induced him, .at the revolution, to 
yelinquifh his livings, and go into voluntary exile. 
He died at his lodgings in Paris, April the 8th, 
1703, and ‘was buried in the church-yard of 
the Holy Innocents in that city. He publithed 
afew fermons ,and other traéts. ee 
STRATTON, isa fmall market town, about 20 
miles, to the weft of Biddeford, in Devonthire ; 
about 17, nearly, north of Launcefton, and 221 
W.. by S. of London. It is chiefly neted for the 
- garden grounds which furround it, and for being 
the place where Sir Ralph Hopton defeated the 
earl of Stamford... This affair-is thus related, by 
hiftorians : The-parliament not thinking proper 
-to- confent to the neutrality, entered into by the 
counties. -of Devon, -and Cornwall, about \the 
beginning of .May, 164.3, ordered the earl of 
Stamford, their general.in the weft, to march 
into Cornwall, which ‘We accordingly did with 
an army offeven thoufand men, -and potted him- 
felf upon the top of athill near the town ; from 
‘whence hefent a party of twelve hundred horfe, 
under the command of Sir John Chudleigh to 
Boduiyn. Sir Ralph Hopton, who-commanded 
for the king, having but three thoufadd men, 
plainly faw-he fhould be-driven.out of the county, 
if he did not ftrikefome fudden blow: he refolved 
/ therefore, 
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therefore, without delay, to attack the earl in his 
advantageous poft. Accordingly onthe 16th of 
May, he approached the earls encampment, and 
ordered the attack to be made at four different 
places, having firft divided his ‘little army inte 
four divifions, ‘the firft being led on by lord Mo- 
hun and himfelf; the fecond, by Sir John Berk- 
‘ley, and Sir'Bevil ‘Granville; the third, by Sir 
‘Nicholas Slanning, and colonel:‘Trevannion ; and 
‘the fourth,‘ by colonel Baffet and colonel William 
‘Godolphin. In this order a moft defparate attack 
“was made, ‘the -affailants being determined 
‘either to conquer or die; «at‘length, after feveral 
hours confli, they gained the fummiit of the hill, 
‘which the parliament army was obliged to quit, 
~~ with the lofs of 300 men-killed, and 1700 taken 
prifoners, among the laft was major general Chud- 
‘leigh, fon to Sir George above-mentioned. This 
aft, upon the news of the defeat, got into Ply- 
“mouth, with as many of the troops under his com- 
‘mand as he could keep together. In memory of 
this battle, Sir Ralph Hopton was afterwards 
created lord Hopton of ‘Stratton. The field, 
‘where the battle was fought, is faid to have pre- 
duced the next year, a moft*amazing large crop 
-of fine barley, there ‘being ten or twelve ears‘on 
a ftalk. The town of Stratton has a market held 
-on Tuefdays, and three annual fairs, on May ‘19, | 
Nov. 8, and‘Dec. ri. chiefly for cattle. 5 at 
This town, inconfiderable as itis at prefent, 
is of great antiquity, and was’ built by the Ro- 
mans, of which there is fufiicient teftimony ; not 
only by the name of many other towns, which 
are undoubtedly «Roman; for the “Roman:roats 
were, by the’Saxons, called ftreets, and fome of 
‘the towns, which ftood on them, they named 
- Street-towns, or Strettons. Befides, the great 
, fouthern 
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fouthern road leading into Cornwall, it is highly 
‘probable the Romans had another. more to the 
north ; and this fecond road might, perhaps, run 
along the coaft of the north fea, with forts, and 
towns, at proper diftances, as well as crofs 
roads, reaching from one principal road to another. 
Indeed there are ftill the remains of a Roman 
road amongft the hills, in the neighbourhood of 
‘Stratton. Mr. Borlafe made this.difcovery from 
the church tower, from the battlements of which 
he faw a {trait road pafling eaft and weft, point- 
ing directly for the town, which has -nearly the 
fame direction, The next morning he eafily 
found the ridge-way, about ten feet wide, bearing 
up the hill, but overgrown with briers; and this 
-accurate obferver traced itto Weft Leigh, on the 
top of the hill, near two miles eaft of Stratton, 
dn the way to ‘Torrington. ‘There is a way, 
nearly parallel to this, which runs betwixt the 
lane leading: to Lancell’s.church, and the before- 
mentioned way, andthis midway is called Small- 

ride-lane ; its name-implying, that it was a fe- 
cond, or collateral way, having reference to fome 
broad ridge way, or principal road in its neigh- 
bourhood. | 
To the weft.of Stratton, at the towns end, 
we find a raifed way, called the Caufeway, paved 
with ftones, which pafles flanting up the hill, 
and then runs about. 2 mile and a half, as ftrait 
as the hilly furface will permit, pafling away at 
the head of -Bude-haven towards Camelford, 
About half a mile from the town, and a furlong 
to the right of the caufeway, is a {quare intrench- 
ment, of about an acre of ground: where the 
-houfe of the Blankminfters formerly ftood. It 
_"was moated round, but whether it:was a {mall 
fort belonging to the way, or layed out by the 
‘@wners is uncertain. However, in this laft place, 
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feveral brafs. medals, and filver coins, shave been 
lately found. From thefe obfervations:itoappéars, 
that the Romans ‘had ia read in the north -of 
Cornwall; but.whether it comes from Exeter, or 
runs into the north of Devonthire from 5omerfet- 
fhire, is uncertain; ‘though Mr. Borlafe thinks 


the latter moft probable. | —— 


That the Roman ways in this county, have 
mot been taken notice of by any author before 
Borlafe, isnot wonderful, fince the Roman roads 
are fo broken, that in many places it is uncertain 
wherethey begin, and where they end. Add to 
this, that the:names of the towns, on thele roads, 
are fo often mif-fpelt, that .learned men are mot 
agreed with refpect to their fituations. But what 
_ scontributes moft to thefe ob{curities, is: the difte- 
rent ftruGture.of the ways themfelvés, and the 
difcontinuanceof them, where they were judged 
cunneceflary. They were often raifed into 1a 
axidge, confifting of regular ftrata of ftone, clay, 
and-gravel, with ditches on eachdide, running mm 
_ -aftrait line; and thofe moft high|y finiffed - were 

saved on the top; ‘the ftone bemg, fomretimes, 
daid-clofe in an arch, correfponding to the general 
turn ofthe ridge. But they were not.all:fo well 
conftru&ted ; for Ickneld is not a raifed way, nor 
yet thefofs. In Stafford{hirethe ways are only 
made of gravel, dug fromthe fides of the Roman 
ways; and the fame is obferved by Dr. Stukely, 
with regard to Ithling dyke, mear Woodyates, 
where the holes fron: whence the materials were 
taken to raife the road areftill vifible. 

It mutt alfo be added, that near Stratton are'two 
fquare forts, one at Binnomay, where old Roman 
brafs coims ‘were lately found. The other. is at 

‘Walfberow, where on the -highedt partof. the te- 
-gement is a large barrow. Now as this place lies 
but alittle way from the road, called the Caufe- 

Ways 
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way, leading from Stratton to Camelford, and is 
raifed above thecommonevel like a wall, it Vis 
{ufpected that itwas either calledthe Barrow,on, or 
near the wall; -or from the walled fort, now vifible 
above the houfe ; Gual fignifying a fort ;.and for 
-ene of thefe reafons it was called by the Saxons 
Walfborow ; both thefe fquare forts lying fo 
near Stratton, and alfo near a way thought to 
be Roman, it is not at all improbable but they 
were erected by the Romans. -.., 
Leaving now the road, which extends from 
Stratton, to the 8. E. we hall take-that which 
paffes near that town, and runs.to the fouthward, 
by which means we fhall next take a view of all 
the places in this county, in the neighbourhood 
of Devonfhire. | . 
About the diftance of nine miles, to the fouth 
of Stratten, is Weex St. Mary, a village, 
where a charity and. free fchool were founded, 
and endowed by Thomafine Benavanture, who, 
from a poor girl, after having two hufbands 
wealthy citizens, became the wife of Sir John 
Percival, lord mayor of London, whom the alfo 
outlived, and employed her widowhood in works 
of piety and ,charity; as repairing highways, 
building bridges, portioning. poor maidens, re- 
lieving prifoners, and- many etherthings. She 
built here handfome lodgings for the {chool maf- 
ters, and officers, and allowed tweaty pounds 
yearly fer incidents. This fchool was long con- 
tinued with great reputation; many people of 
note, in the county, having been educated at it. 
But the charity being inciuded in the general 
diffolution of monatfteries, the fchool was involved 
in their ruin. ‘i his-village has two fairs, namely, 
onthe gth of September, and Wednefday three 
weeks before Chriftmias day, chiefly for cattle. 
: About 
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About fix miles fouthward of Stratton, isLAuN- 
‘CESTON, which is feated 28 miles north of Ply- 
‘mouth, and 208 weft by fouth of London. Ac- 
cording to Leland, it was anciently named Lef- 
fephon, which is an abbreviation of Lanffaphadmmn, 
thatis, thechurch of Stephen. He farther obferves, 
‘that it was furrounded with a wall, and was about 
a mile in compafs, but even then ruinous. The 
caftle-is feated upon a hill, on the-north fide of 
the town. It formerly included a chapel, a hall 
‘for the aflizes and feffions, and the county goal ; 
but it is now fo much decayed, that nething but 
-the goal remains. The aflizes were anciently 
held only at this town, but by a late act of par- 
_liament, the fummer affizes are now always held 
-at Bodmin. ; 

The hill on which the caftle flands is fur- 
‘rounded with a triple wall, and this fortrefs was 
formerly fo ftrong, that it was-called Caftle-Ter- 
‘ible. It was repaired, and had many additions 
made toit by William de Morton, ‘earl of Corn- 
wall, foon after the conqueft, and was one of the 
principal ftrong-holes of the county: he and his 
-fucceffors refiding in it, to the great advantage ofthe 
‘town. We have given with this-work a fine.view 
of the caftle. 

Leland farther tells us, that in his time-there 
--were three gates and a poftern, befides agate to go 

out of the caftle into the old park ; and'then fome 
gentlemen held their lands by Ca/fle-guard, that 
is by reparation and defence of the cattle. 

- This being once the principal place-of ftrength 
-in the county, we fhall givea particular defcription 
-of the keep, which is oj a very fingular conftrue- 

tion, and that we may be better underftood, have 
_annexed aplan of it. Phe principal entrancetothe 
| bafs-couxt 
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bafs-court of the caftle, is on the north eaft, 
through a gate-way 120 feet long; whence 
turning to the right, a terrace parrallel to the 
rampart leads you to a round tower at the 
firftangle, called now the Witches ; hence, turn- 
ing fhort to the left, you go along the fide of the 
rampart, about 12 feet thick, till you come to 
the femicircular tower C. (/ee the plan) ftanding 
at the foot ofthe hill, whereon is built the keep. 
From this place the ground rifes very quick, and 
through a paflage, 7 feet wide, you afcend the co- 
vered way D. ‘The whole keep, which confifts — 
of three walls, was 93 feet in diameter, and its 
upper parapet was, according to an obfervation 
made by the very ingenious and Jearned Mr. 
Borlafe, 104 feet above the devel of the bafs- 
court. The wail of the firft ward E. was not 
quite three feet thick, being probably only de- 
figned by way of parapet, for the foldiers to de- 
fend the brow of thehill. Six feet within E. is 
the fecond wall F. 412 feet thick, with a ftair- 
cafe on the left at G. three feet wide, leading 
to the top of the rampart. Over the entrance of 
ithe ftair-caife, is around arch of ftone. AtH. 
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you enter the innermoft ward, .and onthe left, 
a winding ftair-cafe condu€ts you to the top .of 
the innermoft rampart, the wall of which ts re 
feet thick, and 32 feet high from the “floor’K. 
‘The lower floor was 18 feet inches in diame- 
ter, and divided intotwo reoms’; the upper floor 
had to the eaft and weft, two large openings, in- 
tended probably, neot-only for windcws, but as 
paflazes for the foldiers to the principal ramparts. ~~ 

The hill, on which this keep ftands, is partly 
natural, and partly artificial, and appears to have’ 
been originally 320feetin diameter. The bafs.- 
court, is now in a great meafure ‘covered with 
the houfes+of the town. .Our accurate guide, 
Mr. Borlafe, is of epinion that the ftyles of the 
buildings yet remaining, being different, fhew _ 
the caftle to have been built at different times, 
and intagines the.round tower, called the witches 
tower, on the angle of the rampart, to be un- 
doubtedly Roman, and the fquarenefs of the 
bafs-court, he thinks, partakes much of the Ro- 
man manner, Indeed, as this diligent writer has 
undeniably proved, that the Romans were in 
Cornwall, we are inclined to fubfcribe to his 
opinion ; Launcefton being, for many-reafons, as 
likely a fituation for one of their {tations as. any 
in the county. Upon the whole, it feems.more 
than probable, that. William earl of Morton 
and Cornwall, who is generally efteemed the 
founder of this caftle, only built a part of it on 
the foundations, which were ready laid to ‘his 
hands; and it is notat all unlikely, that a part 
of it might be as old as the times of the Romans. 

The prefent parifh church was made of part 
of the chauntry chapel; it was enlarged fo as to 
hold the inhabitants, and has a handfome high 
tower {teeple, 

In 
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Inthe church of St. Stephen, about halfa mile 
from Launeefton, was a college of fecular canons | 
before the conqueft, which being given to the 
bifhop and church of ‘Exeter, by king Henry 7. ~ 
was fupprefled before the year 1126, by William 
Warlewatfte, bifhop of Exeter, who in ‘its ftead | 
founded in the weft fuburb, under the caftle hill, 
a priory. for canons.of the order of St, Auftin,’ — 
which was alfo dedicated to St. Stephen, and — 
valued at the general fuppreffion, at 3541. per 
annum. Here was.alfo in the reign of Edward 
If. an hofpital for lepers, dedicated to St. Leo- 
nard: likewife. an hofpital for lazars, dedicated 
to St. Thomas; and alfo a friary, of which we 
can find no particulars upon record. 

The free-fchool, inthis town, was founded © 
and endowed by queen Elizabeth; the 
two charity -fchools are fupported by voluntary 
‘contributions; and early habits of induftry in- 
culcated into'the children, both ~boys and girls. 
The members for the county of Cornwall, are 
-ftill cleGted here; and by an att pafied inthe 
‘thirty fecond of Henry VIII. for the repair -of 
“decayed Corrifh . boroughs, the -privilege of /a 
fanciuary was granted to this town ; but itdoes 
not appear that rt was ever claimed. 

Launceften was-incorporated ‘by queen Mary, 
anno 1555, aml is governed bya mayor, recorder, 
and-eight aldermen, who with the burgefics, to 
the number of an hundred and thirty, .choofe the 
‘reprefentives in parliament for the town. the 
market is on Saturdays: It has four’ fairs, 
<4 Whit-Monday, July 5, (November 17, and _ 

Jecemiber 6, for horfes, oxen, ifheep, cloth and 
a few hops, oa tae | 

Launcefton is row a populous town; many 
families of rank. and fortune refide in its neigh- 
~bourhood ; andy ingeneral, the country ‘round 

% - about 
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about itis well peopled and cultivated ; yet are 
they obliged to fend for their coals, firr-timber for 
- building, andall foreign produ€tions, and goods 
from London, Exeter, and Plymouth ; and for all 
their fea fand for manure, at leaft ten miles ; re- 
ceiving it from Morlbamor Bofcaftle, which laft 
is ftill farther “by land carriage, and the road 
thither extreamly bad. Now as the river Ta- 
mar, paffes within a mile and a half of the town, 
where it is a noble ftream, with awide channe 
and receives the Artery river running directly 
from the wallsof Launcefton, tt is notatall impro- 
ble, but this river might be rendered navigable 
fo far. 

In the year 1675, the charge of land vroelf 
alone, was eftimated at-32000 pounds a year, only 
for fea fand and ore weed, for manuring the 
‘ground, and this is fince increafed. Therefore, 
if fuch improvements were made, many confider- 
able advantages would arife, as bringing up tim- 
ber, and other materials for building and the tin 
works ; carrying, re-carrying, and exporting me- 
tals; tranfporting all the commodities from Lon- 
‘don and Briftol, as well as the products of foreign 
countries. 

In Launcefton, the lord. Hopton, general on the ~ 
fide of the royalifts, in the.civil wars, was obliged 
by general F, airfax to difband his forces, which 
gave the parliament the afcendant in this part of 
tthe ifland. 

NEwport, is-a fortof a fuburb to Launcef- 
ton, inthe parifh of St. Stephen. It was formerly 
included with Launcefton, under the name of 
Dunheven, or Dunhevid-; but upon the removal 
of the priory church, at the diflolution, another 
«church was erected and dedicated to St. Thomas, 
round which houfes being built to the number of 
about eighty, the whdle was included in the bo- 

rough 
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rough of Newport. This place was never incor- 
porated, but at the diflolution, the manor of 
this hamlet having belonged tothe priors of St, 
Stephen, whereas Launcefton belonged to the 
earls and dukes of Cornwall, it claimed diftin@ 
privileges as being feperated in jurifdiction, and 
the manor devolving to the crown, it challenged 
aright of fending members to parliament, ‘in 
the frxth of Edward VI. and their burgeffes being 
admitted, they have exercifed the fame right 
ever fince. “Two perfons called Vianders, are 
annually chofen at the lords court, thefe are the 
officers who regulate the elections, and make 
the return of the reprefentatives, who are chofen 
by all the inhabitants of the place, paying feor 
and lot, or having burgaze tenure: in this diftrict, 
amounting in all to about6o in number. ~~ 

We cannot in amore proper place take notice 
of Hengefdun, Hengfton, or Henfhon-hill, as 
it iscomnonly called; fituated at no great diftance 

from hence, lower down, near the banks of the 
‘Tamar. This place was anciently fo rich in veins 
of tin, that the country people have ftill a 
verb in rhime. 

Henfhon-down well y wrought. 

fs worth London dear y bought. 

But the mines are now worn out; there are, 
however, plenty of Cornifh diamonds found here, 
yet not of confequence enough to verify the pro- 
verb. The inhabitants in the neighbourhood 
fay, that acloud fitting on this hill forcbodes rain. 
At this place a great battle was foughr betwixt 
the Danes, who had made a defcent in Cornwall, 
and the Saxons, under king Egbert, in which the 
firft were entirely defeated. This happened 
about the year 835. 

Ona rocky tor, in the parifh of Northill, 
about 5 milesS. W. of Launcefton, near 


pre- . 
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road 
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road which leads to Loftwithiel, are many bafons, » 
which the country people call Arthur’s troughs, 
in which they have a: tradition that prinee ufed 
to, feed his dogs, Near thefe bafons is Arthur’s. - 
hall ; for whatever is great, and the ufe thereof 
unknown, they afcribe to king Arthur. 

We have annexed. a cut of three of thefe ba- 
fons, that marked A. being called Arthur’s bed, 
the other his troughs. “The firft is about. g. feet. 
Jong, and near five wide; the. other two, are 
about two feet in diameter. -. 


There are two forts. of thefe bafons; fome 
having lips or channels tothem,. and others‘ ione, 
by which it fhould feem that.chey were intended 
for different ufes; yet were they, probably, both 
the works of the fame people, being often found 
intermixed, ‘Thefe bafons are generally found 
on the higheft parts of the rocks, and are very 
numerous. ‘hey are never.on the-fides of rocks, 
unlefs by accident or violence removed from 
their original fituation ; but have always their 
openings, horizontally facing-the heavens. They: 
are often found on: the tops of. logans or rocking 

| ftones, 
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fforres; and: were'there probably fubfervient to 
faperftition,. and the allufions ofthedruids. 
The fhape of thefe bafons is: not uniform, 
fome heing quite irregular, others oval, andmany 
eircular, their openings: generally f{pread and 
widen; and fome have:little:falls into a:larger 
bafon,. which detaims.what itcreceives, having no 
outlet. Otherlarge ones, intermixed with fmaller, 
have paflages from one:toanother, ome only hav-: 
ing an outlet. rake 

Phe floor, or bottomof thefe bafons, we gene- 
rally: find exaétly level, yet fometimes they are 
fhelving, to give the water afall from one: bafon 
to another; this; however, is) meant of thofe 
which are mroft. finifhed, fome having much 
leis workmanfliip beftewed om them. ‘The fize 
of thefe bafons is vartows, from fix: feet toa few 
inches in-diamreter. | 

Mr. Borlafe: fuppofes, that: thefe rock: bafong: 
were formed: by theidruids, andithat they were 
intended to: collect and: preferve the’ purewater, 
and fmow, which: felle from the clouds. Such: 
bafons:as had: lips,. were to conveythe moifture 
they: received: inte fomerlarger refervoi;, and thofe 
which. had: no lips wereto:retain it. 

KiecLING TON; is “fireated: about ten: milesto 
the! fouth of Lawutcefton, and 215° weft by fouth 
of' London : Itfends two reprefentatives'to par- 
liament,. though itasimet invorporated however, 
itissacconfiderabla places. if:'compared witly moft 
of the Cornifh boroughs; for imcontains: above 
150: howfes, and: confsfts chiefly of one broad 
fireet;. Tihetown:is governed by a: portreeve, 
chofen iat the court=leetof the lordof the manor, 
and theimhabitants, who have lived: in'the place a 
year, are admitted Bargefiesy which entitles them 
te.vote atitheclection .of the members of parlia- 
nrent. : , 

The 
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The market-houfe is a tolerable building, and 
the church, which is only a chapel of eafe to the 
parifh of Southill, and is dedicated to St. Mary, 
is aneat ftructure, having been rebuilt by Ni- 
cholas de Afhton, ferjeant at law ; who lies bu- 
ried under a marble monument in the chancel. 
This wasthe laft town in Cornwall, which was: 
called upon to fend reprefentatives to parliament, 
no members. being returned, till the 27th of 
Elizabeth, 1585, and the returning officer is. 
the Portreeve. “The chief trade of this place is 
the woollen manufactory; in which, however, 
ho great matters are done. 

Kellington has a right toa market on Wed- 
nefdays ; and has three fairs, on May 4, Sept. 
19, and on Novewber 12, for horfes, oxen, 
fheep, cloth, and afew hops. Ww 

From this town, the road extends ten miles 
fouthward to SALTASH; which is feated four 
miles to the north weft of Plymouth, and 226: 
weft by fouth of London. It was formerly 
called Efe, and afterwards. Salt-efle; from its. 
being inthe neighbourhood of the fea, whence its. 
prefent name. From this town it is not above three 
miles by water to Hamoofe, or Plymouth dock ;. 
to which there is a ferry over the Tamar, called 
Crimble-paflage. Itis fituated on the fide of & 
fteep hill, fo that the three ftreets, of which it 
principally contifts, are wafhed clean by every 
fhower ot rain.. The town of Saltafh has fent 
reprefentatives to parliament, ever fince the time: 
of Edward the fixth ; though it was made abo- — 
rough by itslord Reginald de Valletort, in the. 
reign of Henry IV. king Charles II. firft in- 
corporated it, anno1682; and it is governed 
by a mayor, fix aldermen, and about 20 burgefles 
who may chufe a recorder, and ele& the mem- 
bers to ferve in parliament. The manor of the 

borough 
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borough is vefted in the corporation, who upon 
payment of an annual rent of 18]. enjoys the 
tolls of the market and fairs. The chapei dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, is annexed to the church 
of St. Stephen, in which parifh the town is fitu- 
ated. “The haven is capable of receiving fhips 
of any burthen, and the corporation has great pri- 
vileges over it, namely, a court of admiralty, a 
yearly rent of boats, and barges, anchorage of 
foreign fhipping, and dragging for oyfters. The 
town-houfe, and market-houfe, are good build- 
ings, and there is a free-fchool endowed by the 
crown. ‘The inhabitants of Saltafh carry on a 
confiderable commerce in malt and beer; and 
fome of the merchants have fhips which ufe the 
Newfoundland trade. The market is very con- 
fiderable for the fale of provifions, it is held on 
Saturdays, and much frequented by the inhabi- 
tants of Plymouth dock, who rather chufe to 
come hither by water, to buy all their neceflary 
provifions, than to go by land to Plymouth ; be- 
caufe Saltafh market is moft reafonable in point 
of price, and the town-boat carries whatever they 
buy home for them without any additional ex- 
pence. This town belongs to the honour of 
Trematon caftle, fituated at a fmall diftance i 
the fame parifh. : 
This caftle was one of the four houfes, and the 
head of a barony of the ancient dukes of Corn- 
wall, and the lordfhip ftill retains great jurif- 
dictions and privileges. “Though Trematon 
caitle, was built before the conqueit, yet is it the 
moft entire ancient caftle with a keep, to be met 
with inthis county. The keep is ofan oval form, 
and fituated within the walls of the bafs-court. 
The outer wall of the keep is ftill ftanding, ten 
feet thick, two feet of which is taken up with 
the garreted parapet, the other eight making the 
Vor. Il. H breadth 
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breadth of the rampart. The. entrance is to- 
wards the weit, the arch over the gate-way being 
round, not pointed or gothic, therefore of great 
antiquity.. “Ihe top of the parapet, is. about 30 
feet high from the area within; which is now: 
converted into a garden'of pot-herbs; there is no 
window in all this building, whence we may pro- 
bably. conclude, that there was in the middlea 
well, to give light and air. 

_ The wall of this court, which is. ftill ftanding, 
has. aditch without, but has no tower, if we 
except the gate-way, which feems more modern; 
in the wall are loop holes for the annoyance of an 
enemy: [he reader will, however, conceive a 
much truer- idea of this old and magnificent 
_ftruCture, from the engraved reprefentation of it 
annexed, :than from any defcription we can 
give. al $) 
The lord Warden of the Stannaries, is by 
patent, fteward of the caftle and lordfhip, and 
the anceftors of the prefent Sir Carew, 
baronet, for feveral fucceflions were keepers of it 
by leafe. 

About 200 years fince, there was dug up in the 
chancel of the parifh church of St. Stephen, a 
leaden coffin, which being opened, exhibited to 
view the proportion of avery large man; there 
was an infeription on the lead, fignifying that 
it contained the remains of aduke, whofe heir 
was.married to aprince; but who this fhould be, 
is not eafy to gues. Mr. Carew fuppofed it to 
be Orgerius, becaufe ‘his daughter was married 
to, Edgar; but Mr. Borlafe, rather imagines it 
to have been the fepulchre of Cadoc the fon of 
Condorus; becaufe Orgerius, who was duke of 
Cornwall, ing59, and probably lived here, was 
buryed in the monaftry of Taviftock ; as we are 
told by William of Malmefbury. This Cadoc, 
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is thought, by fome, to have been reftored to 
the earldom of Cornwall, from which his father 
had been difplaced ‘at the Norman conqueft; 
though the dignity had defcended to him from a 
long train of anceftors. — 

‘There are two annual fairs at Saltafh, which 
are held the fecond of February, andthe fifth of 
Augutt, | 

At the commencement of the civil war, in the 
year 1642, after king Charles had failed in his 
attempt upon Hull, he made the marquis of Hert- 
ford commander in chief, in all the weftern 
parts; and the marquis conftituted Sir Ralph 
Hopton his general of horfe. When the mar- 
quis was obliged, fome time afterwards, by the 
earl of Bedford to retire from Bathj where he had 
fixed his head quarters, he fent Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, with about 150 horfe into Cornwall. This 
happened before the battle of Edgehill. Hop- 
ton, with the affiftance of fome Cornifh gentle- 
men, drew out 3000 of the trained bands, and 
marched towards Launcefton, drove the com- 
mittee of militia from thence, and afterwards 
from Saltafh ; but as thefe trained bands would 
not march out of their county, he difmifed them ; 
but found means, with the affiftance of the gen- 
tlemen of the county, to get together a body of 
1500 regular troops, by which means, he not 
only fecured Cornwall, but made inroads into 
Devonfhire. The parliament having intelligence 
of his pregrefs, coilected a body of troops in 
Dorfet and Somerfetfhires, which joined thofe of 
Devon ; the command was given to Henry Gray, 
earl of Stamford, who fent Ruthven, a Scotch- 
man, governor of Plymouth, into Cornwall. He 
was foon met on’ Bradoc-down, near Lefkard, 
by Hopton, who entirely defeated him, killed 
many of his men, and took above 1200 prifoners. 

Hi 2 Ruthven 
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Ruthven retired to Saltafh, and the earl of Stam- 
ford to ‘Taviftock, but they were both foon o- 
bliged to quite their {tations ; and Hopton fixed 
his quarters in Devonfhire. However, foon af- 
ter, both parties agreed to obferve an exact 
neutrality, inthecounties of Devonand Cornwall. 

About four miles north weft of Saltafh, is 
LANDRAKE, a {mall village, only noted for two 
fairs, held annually on June 29, and Auguft 25, 
for cattle, &Xc. 

Mirtsroox, or MELock asit is now more 
generally called, is a pretty fifhing town, feated 
on the weft fide of Plymouth haven, fix miles 
fouth of Saltafh, about the fame diftance fouth 
eaft of St. Germains, and but about two miles 
to the north weftof the promontory, called the 
Ram-head, well known to navigators. The 
town is tolerably well built; has furnifhed our 
fleets with many able feamen, and enjoys the ad- 
vantage ofa {mall market on Saturdays. A re- 
markable inftance of imperfectation is recorded 
to have happened here, a woman being delivered 
of two female children, at ten weeks diftance, and 
both lived. 

Mount Epcecomp, near Plymouth, is now 
in the poffeffion of lord Edgecomb, to whom 
it gives the title of Baron ; and is pleafantly feated 
in the middle of a park, from whence there is a 
fine profpect of the winding haven below it. 
This houfe was made a garrifon for king Charles 
I. againft the Parliament; but at the reftoration, 
all thedamagedone to it was repaired, and it again 
became a very beautiful feat. 

It may be proper to remark with the learned 
annotator on Camden, that this place, together 
with great part of the parifh of Maker, though 
on the weft fide of the Tamer, do not properly 
belong to Cornwall, but Devo fhire, yet in ec- 

| clefiaftica} 
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clefiaftical jurifdiGtion they are within thearchdea- 
conry of Cornwall. On the other hand, the trade 
on the eaft fide of the Tamer, over againftit, is 
a part of Cornwall; and it is the fame about 
North-Tamerton. 

Near Mount Edgecomb is the parifh of Rame, 
which lies on the neck of land called Ramhead, 
It was formerly a gentleman’s feat ; and there is 
ftill a little vaulted chapel, of great ule to failors 
as afea mark. Near ita fecond rate man of 
war, called the Coronation, was funk with 500 
men on board. The cellars here fetch great rents, 
at the time of Pilchard fifhing, for the curing 
of thofe fith. 

About two miles N. W. of Millbrook, is Sr. 
ANTHONY’s, a fmall village, remarkable for its 
neatnefs, and a fifh-pond, which lets in the fea, 
whence it is furnifhed with ffh. The Carews, 
lords of this place, are a family of great note, 
from which defcended Richard Carew Efq; who 
wrote a furvey of this county. 

At the diftance of eight miles to the fouthward, 
ftands St. GERMAINS, which takes its name 
from St. Germanus bifhop of Auxerre, in France ; 
by fome fuppofed to have been born in this town. 
He being a great orator, was fent into England 
by the French bifhops, to oppofe the dodtrines 
taught by the followers of Pelagius; and having 
preached in feveral parts of the kingdom, he, at 
laft, took up his refidence here, for fome time. 
King Athelftan, built a fair church to his memory 
in the town; and afterwards, as we have already 
noted, removed the feat of the bifhops of Corn- 
wall from Bodmin hither; where it continued 
during a fucceffion of ten bifhops, namely, 113. 
years; and was then removed firft to Kirton, 
in 1049, and foon afterwards to Exeter, in 1050, 
where it {till remains ; and where the fecular ca- 

3 nons 
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nons eftablifhed at the foundation of the priory, 
by Athelftan, were changed into black canons. 
This priory, from the year 937, to 1049, was - 
the feat of a bifhop; and at the diffolution of 
monaftries, was rated at 2431. 8s. od. In queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, the family of Elliot purchafed 
the priory houfe, naming it port Elliot, in which 
ancient family it has flourifhed ever fince. 
The priory is ftilla handfome houfé, being 
a large building, fronting the river. Near it 
ftands the old cathedral, now the parifh church, 
confifting of a north ifle, and two fpacious naves; 
at the weft end were formerly two lofty towers, 
but they are now nearly demolifhed. a 
‘The parifh of St. Germains, is the largeft in 
the county, it being above 20 miles in compafs, 
‘The town, while it was the refidence of the 
_ bifhops, was very confiderable, but isnow amean 
place, confifting only of about 50 or 60 fifher- 
mens huts, placed near the church. It has, 
however, a free fchool, endowed by’ the Elliot 
family. The members are chofen by all the 
houfholders, who have lived a year within the 
borough, which contains only the huts above- 
mentioned, the reft of the parifh being excluded. 
‘There is a weekly market held here on Fridays, 
which is but little frequented; and they have 
two fairs, namely, on May 28, and on Auguft 1, 
for cattle. The town is fituated on a rifing 
ground, in the form of an amphitheatre, and the 
inhabitants are principally fubfifted by fifhing in 
‘Tyddeford river, which runs by it. Ata farm 
houfe, at Cuttenbeck, diftant about a mile anda 
half from the town, are ftill vifible the ruins of 
the old epifcopal palace ; and in the church, the 
epifcopal chair, and the ftalls for the prebends yet 
remain. The chief magiftrate is the mayor or 
portreeve, who is annually chofen at the court- 
leet 
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leet of the lord-of the manor, the mayor is alfo 
bailiff of the borough, and may make any houfe 
in it the prifon of the perfon he arrefts. 

This parifh contains more gentlemens feats 
and lordfhips than any other in England. | 

From this towna roadextends to Lefkard, inthe 
way to which, is MEncuHiINoT, MENHENIOT, or 
MENKEMOCK, as it is varioufly called, a 
{mall village, about 7 miles diftant from St Ger- 
mains, only noted for having two annual fairs, 
on June 11, and July 28. 

LiskARD, or LEsKARD, is feated among rocky 
hills, four miles to the northward of Menchinot, 
and 221 weft by feuth of London. It is a bo- 
rough town, that fends two members to parlia-. 
ment. ‘The parifh church ftandson a hill, and 
is a large handfome ftructure with a broad tower. 
The caftle alfo ftood on a hill north of the 
church, and was fo ruinous, in Leland’s time, 
that nothing but fmall fragments of the walls 
were remaining. This town was incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth, and the government con- 
fiits of nine capital burgefles, one of whom is 
annually chofen mayor. ‘hereis alfo a recor- 
der with inferior officers; and the members of 
parliament are chofen by fworn freemen, about 
tooin number. It is one ofthe largeft towns 
in Cornwall ; the buildings are handfome, and 
the market 1s one of the moft confiderable in the 
county. The town-hall being built upon ftone 
pillars is worth notice, on thetop of it isa curi- 
ous clock with four dials, which coft about 200 
pounds, and was erected in 1707, by Mr. Dol- 
ben one of their members of parliament. - There 
ts alfoan admirable conduit, which plentifully 
fupplies the ftreets about the market place with 
water. , 
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The inhabitants carry on a confiderable trade 
in tanned leather, boots and fhoes ; and alfo fpin 
large quantities of yarn for the Devonthire 
clothiers. This town was at the beginning of 
the laft century, in a ruinous condition, but is, 
as may be obferved above, greatly recovered. 
‘There is a noble free-fchool here, but with only 
a temporary endowment. 

The market is held on Saturdays, and there 
are fix fairs, namely, on Shrove Monday, Mon- 
day fevennight before Eafter, Holy Thurfday, 
Auguft 15, September 21, and December 10, 
for horfes, oxen, fheep, and a few hops. 

In the parifh of Sr. CLEERE, which ftands 
three miles north of Lifkard, is a monument 
calledthe Hurlers. It confifts of three circles, 
the centers of which are in a line, but many of 
the ftones are now carried off. “The common 
people fuppofe, that the ftones of which this mo- 
nument confifts, were formerly men, and that 
they were thus transformed as a punifhment for 
hurling on a Sunday. 

—— = The rock called 


| Wrincheefe, inthis 


Sasi i parifh,aboutthree 
eat RW . eee |: 
ace miles north of 
UT . rc 
<3 Litkard, attracts 
Fd ¢ ° . 
S the admiration of 


all travellers. 
This is a pile of 
rocks placed one 
over auother, and 
called Wring- 
cheefe,from fome 
c } of them refem- 
lg wg 20 eee e.|| bling large cheefes. 
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As no defcription could convey to the 
reader a perfect idea of this wonderful rock, we 
have given acutofit. On the top ftone B 
were two bafons, but part of them is broke at A. 
The upper ftone B, was a logan or rocking ftone, 
and might, when it was entire, be eafily moved 
with a pole ; but the equipoife is now loft by part 
of the ftone being broke off. The whole heap 
is thirty-two feet high, and itis indeed wonder- 
ful, confidering the great weight of the upper part 
A to B, &c. and the flendernefs of the under 
part at D to C, that fuch an ill-grounded pile 
fhould in fuch an expofed fituation, refift the 
{ftorms of fo many ages. Some have imagined 
this to be an artificial building of flat ftones, laid 
one over the other, but there are feveral heaps of 
flat ftones on the fame hill ; and alfe on another 
about a mile diftant, call Kell-marr, of the like 
form though not fo high, It is much more proba- 
bly a natural cragg, the ftones that furround it 
being removed by the druids, and was paft all 
doubt arock deity. 

At about 200 paces eaftward of Redgate, in 
this parifh, aretwo monumental ftones, which 
feem to be part of two different croffes ; the firft 
is like a fpill of a crofs, feven feet fix inches: 
high above the ground, and two feet fix inches 
broad in the under part. The fide of the fhaft 
is adorned with diaper work, confifting of afte- 
rifks of two inches diameter, difpofed in the 
Quincunx manner; at the top of the ftone is. 
part of a mortice, which feems to have had re- 
lation to fome other ftone that made it a part of 
the crofs. The fecond ftone called the other half 
Jtone, had afquare focket atthe top, very regu- 
larly funk, and the mafonry in general greatly 
excels that of the other. It is probable it ws. 


either the pedeftal of a crofs, or placed at one end 
15 ef 
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of a grave. The infcription is Denzert rogavit 
proanima. By Doniert it probably meant Dun- 
gerth king of Cornwall, who was drowned about 
the year 872. He was not only a prince, but 
from the infcription appears to have been a man 
of great piety. ‘There are feveral opinions about 
the occafion of its erection; but Mr. Borlace 
imagines, he defired in his life time a crofs might 


be erected.over his grave, in order to put people _ 


in mind of praying for his foul. 

From St. Cleere a road extends weftward, 
and at about four-miles diftance is Sr.. Ngeors, 
which is about 14 miles weft of Kellington, 8 
miles weft of Bodmin, and 10 miles north of 
Loce. St. Neot’s, is fo called from a man of 
great fanctity, whe was buried here, in a con- 
vent.dedicated to him, and the monks were called 
Clerks of St. Neot’s. They had pretty large re- 
venues ; but have been fo long diflolved that there 
are not the leaft remains to fhew that they 
were ever here. Ihechurch of this village is a 
very handfome ftru€ture; and there are many 
Jewifh traditions painted on the glafs windows, 
which are fuppofed to have been taken from 
the Jews, whocame hither to trade in tin. 

St. Neot, is thought to have been the brother, 
or near relation of Alfred the Great, and an ab- 
bot in Cornwall. He died in the year 890. The 
founder of the monaftery is unknown, but fome 
thins it was Alfred. The body of the faint was 
afterwards removed into Huntingdonfhire, where 
he gave name toanother town, called St. Neot’s ; 
but in the year 1213, his body was again taken up 
and removed, by Henry, abbot of Croyland, 
to Croyland minfter; William earl of More- 
ton, took away.all the lands from this church of 
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to 
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St. Neot, except about one acre, and annexed 
it to the abbey of Montacute in Somerfetfhire. | 

About eight miles to the weft of Lifkard, on 

the left hand of the road to Loftwithiel, is Bo- 

COROCKE, a village, no otherways remarkable 

than as being a feat, and eftate of — Pitt, Efq; ne- 


phewto the right honourable William Pitt, earl of 


Chatham. Zt fermerly belonged to the lords of 
Mohun, whofe principal feat wasat Hall, oppofite 
to Fowey, on the other fide of the haven, and 

afterwards to the Keckwiches. “ate 
We fhall now turn back, by the fame road, and 
vifit Sr. Loor, which is divided into -eaft and 
weft. East Look, which is feated 8 miles to 
the weft of St. Gerinains, is an ancient borough, 
and has a fmall harbour, being fituated on the 
banks of the river Looe near the fea. “This river 
is navigable for veflels of 100 tons burthen, and 
over it is a ftone bridge of fifteen arches ; it is 
r41 yatds long, fix feet three inches wide be- 
tween the -valls, and leads intothe town of Weft 
Looe. This town was firft incorported by queen 
Elizabeth, in the year 1587. “The corporation 
confifts of nine burgefies, one of whom is an- 
nually chofen mayor, and they have jointly the 
power of electing a recorder. Eaft Looe firft 
fent reprefentatives to parliament, in the 13th of 
queen Elizabeth, though the inhabitants once 
before, in conjunction with Fowey, made the re- 
turn of a merchant toa council held at Weftmin- 
{ter. Themembersarechofen by the mayor, burgefles 
and freemen, who amount to about 50 in number. 
‘The townfmen chiefly fubfift by their fithery, 
which is, however, greatly decayed. The church, 
is a chapel of eafe to St. Martin’s, the minifter of 
which is obliged to preach at Eaft Looe, once in 
three weeks ; but the inhabitants bury their deail 
at the mother church. They have a weekly 
market 
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market held on Saturdays, the toll of which be- 
longs to the corporation ; who alfo hold the ma- 
nor of the town from the duchy of Lancafter, 
at a fee-farm rent of 20s. per annum. And 
they have two annual fairs, which are held on 
the 1 3th of February, andon the roth of October. 
West Look, or West Low, is 16 miles and 
a half weft of Plymouth, nine eaft of Fowey; and 
230 weft by fouth of London. It is only fepa- 
rated from Eaft Looe, already defcribed. by a 
{tone bridge of 15 arches over the river Looe, 
or Low, whichisnavigable for veflels of a 100 tons 
burthen. This townis notof any great antiquity; 
it firft fent reprefentatives to parliament in the 
fixth year of Edward VI; wasincorporated by 
queen Elizabeth, andis governed by a mayor and 
twelve capital burgefles; by whom with the 
freemen, who amount to about 60, the mem- 
bers are elected. ‘There was formerly a chapel 
of eafe here; but it is now converted into the 
town-hall, and the inhabitants go to the church 
of Talland on the fea coaft, diftant about a mile 
to the fouth weft, in which parifh the town 
ftands. here was formerly amarket hereon Wed- 
nefdays, but it is long fince difufed; however, 
there is yet one fair annually held on the 5th of 
March for cattle, &c.&c. This town is much 
inferior to Eaft Looe, as well in refpe& of 
trade as in the number of houfes it contains: for 
though it had formerly a confiderable pilchard 
fifhery, it is now almoft entirely loft. The 
manor of the town belongs to the crown, and 
was by Henry VIII. annexed to the dutchy, 
from which it is now held by the corporation, at 
the yearly rent of 24s. a 
‘Near the mouth of the river Looe is a fmall 
ifland, called Sr. Georcs, in which great num- 
ber of Sea-pies are annually bred, 
At 
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At four miles diftance to the north eaft of Weft 
Looe, and three miles from the road which ex- 
tends eaftward to Fowey, isthe village of PLinr, 
which is no otherwife remarkable than for its 
fairon July 5, for cattle, &c. 

At fix miles diftance to the eaft of Fowey, 
ftands the village of LANSALLos, where was a 
cell belonging to the abbey of Hertland in De- 
vonfhire. 

Fowery, Fawey, or Foy, is feated 26 miles 
to the weft of Plymouth, and 240 fouth by weit 
of London Though it be a borough which fends 
two members to parliament, it is buta very in- 
different place, the. houfes being built in fuch a 
confufed manner as not to form one open ftreet. 
The town extends near a mile by the fide of the 
river, and has a large church with a lofty tower, 
a free {choo]l, and a public hofpital. There are 
many flourifhing merchants here, particularly in 
the pilchard trade, the harbour being very com- 
modious for fhipping; the entrance is narrow, 
and the channel very deep for three miles into 
the country, without either fands or rocks. The 
inhabitants of this place, were in former times, 
famous for their naval atchievements, and were 
called the Gallauts of Fowey; for fome of their 
fhips pafling by Rye and Winchelfea, and refu- 
fing to ftrike, were attacked by the fhips be- 
longing to thofe places, which they defeated, 
whereupon they quartered their arms with thofe of 
Fowey; this happened in the reign of Edward 
III. Carew, who furveyed this county, fays 
that 60 fail of tall thips once belonged to thisé 
port; and that 47 of them were fent to the fiege 
of Calais. Inthe reign of Edward iV. the French 
threatening to come up the river to burn the 
town, the king, for its defence, caufed two 
towers to be built oppofite one to the other, be- 

tween 
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tween which, im the laft Dutch, war, was a chain 
that dsiduddd 200 feet: : 

‘The towers arenot yet totally ruined, but the 
chaitt has for:many years been mifing. At the 
mouth of the harbour, on the weit fide, are to be 
feen the ruins of an old caftle ; but, by whom 
built is uncertain; we have, however, given an 
engraved view of it with this work. It is not 
determined when this town was made a borough, 
but it is) well known it returned no members til] 
the 73th of Elizabeth; though in the time’ of Edt 
ward the third, Fowey and Eatt Low, fent a 
merchant toa pe EP at Weftminiter, toconfult 
of fea affairs. The laft mentioned prince, alfo 
gave the town the privilege of being a member 
of the cinque ports, for affording afiiftance to. 
certain fhips belonging to Rye, which werein 
diftrefs. Fowey is governed by a,mayor, eizht 
aldermen, a recorder anchtwo -afiftanits:.o The ver 
prefentatives are: elected by all the inhabitants, 
who pay feot and lot; and the mayor, while in 
ofice, and thenext year, with the fenior alder- 
men, are always juiftices of the peace. The mar- 
ket, which is held on Saturdays, is confiderable, 
_ the town having a good trade, as well in fifhas 

in feveral other forts of merchandize. There are 
alfo two annual fairs, namely, on May 1, and 
September: 10 ; and the toll of the market and 
fairs, together with the kayage of the harbour, 
are vefted inthe corporation, on payment of a fee- 
farm rent of about 40s. to thedutchy of Corn- 
wall. ‘Though this town is greatly decayed from 
what it once was, it is ftill defended by block 
houfes, and iron ordnance. 

About two miles.north of Fowey, lies a ftone, 
which not many years ago ftood erect, at a place 
where two roads_ crofs each oe this monu- 
ment has, according to Leland, this infcription ; 

CUNOMOR 
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CUNOMOR ET FILIUS CUM DOMINA CLUSILLA ; 
but Mr. Lhyyd who was better acquainted with © 
the old characters, fays, itis. CrRUSIUS Hic JA- 
“CET CUNOWORI. FiLIUs. On the top isa little 
trough or pit, funk fix inches long, three deep,. 
and four wide. Oppofite to the fide that is in. 
{cribed, there is a crofs imbofled. Mr. Lhuyd, 
imagines it is of the fifth century, and that the w 
is an M inverted. : 

‘TREWARDRETH, or, according to the Mo. 
nafticon, “[TYWERDREIT, is a village four 
miles N. W.of Fowey,and three fouth of Loft- 
weithel, where was a Benedictine monattery, 
built on a bay of the fame name. It was founded 
by. Robert de Cardinan, in the reign of Richard 
I. and dedicated to St. Andrew; or, as others 
fay, by Champernulphus, lord of the manor, in 
1169. It was endowed with divers lands and 
revenues, and made a cell to St. Sergius, and Se. 
Bachus at Angiers, in France. It furvived the 
fuppreflion of the alien priories, but fell at the 
general diffolution, when it was valued by Dug- 
dale at 123!. a year, but by Speed at 152), 

In this parifh many Roman coins have been 
found, and carefully preferved by the family of 
Rafhleigh, of Menabilly. Of thefe, there were 
of Valerian, one; Gallienus, three; Vi@orinus, 
twenty; Tetricus, fifteen; Claudius, nine; Au- 
relian, one; Maximinus, one; Conftantin. Max. 
one; Conftantin. Jun. one; Urbs Roma, one ; 
befides many others*greatly defaced. From the 
finding of thefe feveral coins, we may fafely 
conclude, that the Romans had fettlements on 
the harbours of Cornwall; and of courfe, that they 
conquered, and were well acquainted. with this 
part of the ifland. _. 

In the road which extends from Treward-~- 
reth, to the north .eaft is Lostwiruie., or 
LEsSTWEITHEL, which is about four miles and a 

half 
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half from the Jaft mentioned town; 12 weft of 
Lifkard, and 228 fouth weft of London. It is 
fuppofed to receive its name from the Cornifh 
word Loftwithiel, which fignifies a lion’s tail, the 
earl of Cornwall, who refided here, bearing the 
lion forhisarms. “This town is feated on the 
banks of the river Fowey ; which was, formerly, 
navigable for fhipsas high as this place, but it 
is now choaked up with fand, wafhed down from 
the tin mines. Loftwithiel was once a place of 
great note, being the refidence of the dukes of 
Cornwall, who removed hither from Reftormel 
caftle, fome ruins of which ftill remain, fituated 
on a hill in tke neighbourhood, 

This caftle is fuppofed, by Camden, to have 
been one of the principal, and moft ancient feats 
of the earls and dukes of Cornwall, long before 
the conqueft. ‘The dukes had a park here, till it 
was difparked by Henry VIII. and near it ftood 
the old town of Loftwithiel, till the inhabitants 
removed lower down with their duke. After 
their removal, the dukes built themfelves a mag- 
nificent palace, part of which is ftill ftanding. 
Yet Mr. Borlafe feems to be of opinion, that its 
prefent ruins are of a more modern date ; but were 
built notwithftanding beforethe reignof Edward I. 

‘That the reader may form fome idea of its for- 
mer magnificence, we have annexed a plan of the 
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It is built on a rocky knowl, onthe fide ofa 
hill, overlooking a deep valley. The keep, 
which is ftanding, has an air of grandeur. The 
outer wall or rampart, is an exact circle, 102 
feet diameter within, and Io feet wide at the top, 
including the parapet, which is two feet fix inches. 
From the prefent floor of the ground rooms to 
the top of the rampart, is 27 feet6 inches; and 
the top of the parapet, is 7 feet higher, garreted 
quite round. ‘There are three ftair-cafes leading 
to the top of the rampart, one on each fide the 
gate-way, afcending from the court within, and 
the other between the inner and outer-moft gate. 
The rooms are 19 feet wide, the windows being 
moftly in the inner wall, marked F. inthe plan; 
but there have been in the outer wall fome large 
openings, like Gothick church windows, now 
walled up; thefe are all on the chamber floor, 
where the rooms of {tate feem to have been ; and 
from this floor, you pafs on a level to the chapel, 
D. which is only 25 feet 6 inches, by 17 feet 
6; but there feems to be an anti-chapel marked 
C. This chapel, the windows, and the gateway, 
are more modern than the keep; being made not 
for war, and fecurity, but convenience and gran- 
deur; yet were thefe parts, at leaft as ancient as 
the time of Edward |. ‘The offices belonging to 
this caftle were in the bafs-court. The great 
hall and exchequer, were defaced and fpoiled 
of their ornaments, by the parliamentary party, 
in the year 1644. Only a {mall part of this no- 
ble pile now remains; and this is repaired fora 
prifon, and ftannery court for the coinage of tin. . 

At Loftwithiel the county courts are kept, and 
and it was formerly the county town, the members 
for the county being ftill chofen here. It holds 
the bufhelage of coals, falt, malt, and corn, in 
Fowey, and the anchorage of its harbour, for 

which 
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which it pays to the dutchy arent of 11]. 19s. 10d. 
per annum ; and has a weekly market on Friday. 

Loftwithiel is thinly inhabited, and but a fmall 
trade is carried on, which is chiefly in woollen 
manufactures. It was firft incorporated by 
Richard ear] of Cornwall, when he was king of 
the Romans ; andis now governed by a mayor, 
fix capital burgefles, and feventeen common 
council men; who elect the members to repre- 
fent the borough in parliament. The town now 
confifts of about 100 houfes, and the ftreets are 
bad, though paved; the church is dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew, and was the only church in 
the county with a fpire fteeple, that of Helfton 

xcepted, but the fpire and fteeple were confumed 
and fhattered by lightening, on the 25th of Jan, 
1767, and have not fince been replaced. The 
ftone f{pire, with the vane, clock and bell were 
deftroyed. The fteeple, before this accident 
happened, was carried up plain and fquare 49 
feet, with a kind of flate ftone, roughcaft on the 
outfide ; upon which was formed avery elegant 
Gothic. lanthorn, about 9 feet high; and fromm 
that the ftone fpire arofe 52 feet; with a fpindle 
and vane, rifing about three feet above the {tone ; 
fo that the whole height was about 113 feet, 
Each face of the lanthorn, was finifhed with a 
fort of a Gothic pediment, having on it a fmall 
pinnacle, feparated from the body of the fpire. 

There are three annual fairs kept here, namely 
on June 29, Auguft 24, and November 2, for 
oxen, heifers, fheep, and a few hops, 

About five miles fouth weft of Loftwithiel, 
and about the fame diftance north weft of Fowey, 
ftands St. BLazey, which is a chapelry annexed 
to St. Auftle, from which it is diftant about three 
miles to the eaft. ‘There is a fair held here on 
the fecond of February. 
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In this parifh is a flender ftone, feven feet fix . 
inches high, one foot fix inches wide, and eight 
inches thick ; it has infcriptions on both fides, 
and is fuppofed to have been fet up fince the year 
goo. Some have thought it was erected by the 
Saxons, to fhew how far they penetrated to the 
weft. This monument is, however, found to 
be fepulchral. The infcription on the fouth fide, 
according to Mr. Borlafe, contains the name 
ALRON in three lines, with a crofs before the 
firft letter. On the north fide is fuppofed to be 
the name of the father of the deceafed, which is 
either VILICI, or ULLICI; the next line has 
a crofs, and after it Fit1us.. The characters 
are much worn, and were certainly at firft very 
barbaroufly engraven. The ftone is ornamented 
on each fide, with rectangles varioufly emboffed, 
which are purpofely counterchanged. Ina little 
meadow adjoining to the place where this ftone 
now ftands, many human bones have been found, 
it was therefore probably a place of public fepul- 
ture, and from thence this crofs might poflibly 
have been removed. 

St. AusTLE, or St. AUSTEL, is a market 
town about g miles fouth weft of Loftwithiel, in 
the road to Grampound. It was formerly of fome 
note, but went to decay like many other towns 
in this county ;' at laft, however, the privilege 
of a Friday’s market being granted to the inha- 
bitants, trade feemed a little to revive, and it is 
now more confiderable than many boroughs 
which fend reprefentatives to parliament. “Ihe 
vicarage is- of value, and is in the gift of the 
crown, 

The authors of Exgland Iiluftrated, fay, that 
this town is not mentioned in the Magna Britan- 
nia, or in any other book they had feen, yet they 
will find their miftake, by turning to page 244, 

Of 
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of the firft volume of the Magna Britannia, 
where they will find mention made of it, as a 
market town. It is alfo mentioned in the 
Grand Gazateer as atown. It has three annual 
fairs, namely, on Good-friday, Thurfday in 
Whitfun-week, and Nov. ro, for horfes, oxen, 
fheep, cloth, and fome hops. Pasi 

Si’. STEPHEN’S, isa village about five miles 
nearly north of Grampound, only noted for having 
three annual fairs, namely on May 12, July 31, 
and Sept. 25, for cattle, cloth, &c. 

GRAMPOUND, or GRAMPONT, isfituated on 
the river Fale or Vale, three miles north of Tre- 
gony, and 252 fouth weft of London. It isa 
mean place, confifting of about fourfcore houfes, 
and is of nogreat antiquity. It fends, however, 
two reprefentatives to parliament, who are chofen 
by the inhabitants paying fcot and lot; who 
amount to about 50 innumber. It was made a 
borough in the time of Edward IIT. but fent no 
members to parliament till the reign of Edward 
IV. Itis governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, 
arecorder and town-clerk. "The town confifts 
of only one long ftreet, and has no church, it 
being in the parifh of Creed, which is about a 
mile diftant; there is, however, a chapel of eafe. 
‘This beingan ancientmanor belonging to the dut- 
chy, the corporation was by a charter of Edward 
Iii. endowed with great privileges, asa market, 
fairs, and in particular exempted from all tolls, 
throughout the county ; thefe privileges the bur- 
geffes fill hold in fee-farm at the rent of 12]. 11s. 
4d. per annum; the above charter having been 
confirmed by Henry VIII. The market is held 
here on Saturdays, and the inhabitants keep three 
annual fairs, namely, on January 18, March 25, 
and June 11, for cattle. 

Three 
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Three miles to the S. W. of Grampound, 
is TREGONEY, which is alfo fituated on the ri- 
ver Fale, that is navigable forboats as high as 
this town, and fallsinto Falmouth haven. The 
caftle, which was formerly its greateft ornament, 
is now in ruins, and the town itfelf is much de- 
cayed, fince St. Auitel, in its neighbourhood, got 
the grant of a market. Tregony, was formerly 
of fome note, for we find that it made two returns 

of reprefentatives to ferve in parliament, fo earl 
as the 23d and 25th years of the reign of Ed- 
ward I. and in the oth of the fame king’s reign, 
Henry de Pomeroy, then lord of the town, cer- 
tified his right to a market, fair, and other pri- 
vileges, and it was allowed. From this time Tre- 
gony was not reprefented in parliament, till the 
firft year of the reign of queen Elizabeth, when 
it returned two members, and has continued fo 
todo ever fince. In the 1gth of James I. it was 
by charter incorporated, and is now governed by 
a mayor, feven capital burgefles, and a recorder. 
The reprefentitives areelected by all the houf- 
holders who boil the pot, being in number about 
150. A weekly market is held here on Saturdays, 
and there are five annual fairs, viz. on Shrove 
Tuefday, May 3, July 25, September 1, and 
November 6, for oxen, horfes, fheep, cloth, 
and a few hops. ‘Though the town is greatly 
reduced of Jate years, yet is there itill a kind of 
coarfe ferge made, but in no confiderable quan- 
tity. About the month of March, 1761, fome 
tinners being employed on anew mine, in the 
neighbourhood of this town, one of them ftruck 
his pickaxe on a large ftone coffin, on the lid of 
which there were fome characters, but fo much 
defaced as to be unintelligible. On opening it 
there was found the fkeleton of a man of gigantic 
fize, but on being touched, the whole of it moul- 
dered 
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dered into duft, except one tooth, which re- 
mained whole and entire ; this tooth meafured in 
length two. inches and a half, and was thick in 
proportion. “Thelength of the coffin was eleven 
feet three inches, and the depth three feet nine 
inches. Pee eyed RGA A 
' Three miles and a half weft of Grampound, 
on the road to Truro, is PRopus, a village of no 
great note; it has three annual fairs, namely 
on. May 4, July 5, and September 17, chiefly 
for cattle. “There was a collegiate church here 
dedicated to St. Probus, before the conquetft; it 
was held by Edward the Confeflor himfelf, and 
muit either have been granted to the canons by 
him, -or foon after. “There were five prebends, 
and Henry of Bolifh was made dean, by the 
bifhop of Exeter, in 1258. ‘che perpetual pa- 
tronage of the prebends feems to have been 
granted by this dean ten years afterwards to the 
bifhop of Exeter and his fucceflors. No more 
deans are mentioned ; but foon after the greareft 
part of the revenues, with the advowfon, patron- 
age of prebends, &c. were given to the treafurer 
of the church of Exeter for the time being. ‘here 
were five prebendaries at the general furrender, 
who had each a falary, amounting in the whole 
to 161. os. 4d. 

TRAGANATHAW, is an inconfiderable village, 
about two milesS. W. of Truro. It has, how- 
ever, two annual fairs, namely, on May 6, and 
Auguft 12, for cattle, &c. | 

TRuRO, one of the: moft confiderable towns 
in Cornwall, is feated about 12 miles north of 
Falmouth, and 274 fouth weft of London. Itis 
of great antiquity, being called T'ruergeu in 
Domes-day book, and had a marketand fair, fo 
long ago asthe 3oth of Edward I. ever fince 
which period of time, it has regularly fent its re- 
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prefentatives to parliament. Truro contains 
600 houfes, many of which are very handfome, 
and well built ; the ftreets are paved, and it has 
a good old Gothic church ; the market houfe is 
large, and well fupplied with provifions of all 
forts, befides other commodities on the two mar- 
ket days, which areon Wednefday and Saturday 
inevery week. ‘Truro being fituated onthe ri- 
ver Fal, where it forms a branch of Falmouth 
haven, and receives another fmall river, is a place 
of great trade, having a very extenfive wharf, 
with a commodious quay capable of receivin 
goods from fhips of roo tons burthen. This 
town was firft incorporated in the reign of king 
John, afterwards by gueen Elizabeth, and is now 
governed by a mayor, four aldermen, twenty ca- 
pital burgefles, and arecorder. ‘The mayor has 
great privileges; he claims being alfo mayor of 
Falmouth, and the port dues of that place belong 
to this corporation. The reprefentatives are 
chofen by the mayor, aldermen, and burgeffes, 
the mayor being the returning officer. On the 
election of a mayor, the town maces muft by 
cuftom be delivered up to the lord of the manor, 
till fixpence is paid for every houfe-in the town) 
by way ofacknowledgement. This being one of 
the coinage towns, very confiderable quantities 
of tin and copper ores are fhipped off here. Of 
this laft there are feveral mines in the mountain- 
ous tract, betwixt Truro and St. Michael’s, 
which are wrought to great advantage, fince the 
battery mills have been erected near Briftol. The 
quarter feffions, for the weftern divifion of the 
county being held here, bring a great refort of 
company, and the town’s people are in general, - 
affable and well-bred f Leland informs us, that 
it once had a caftl¢, now entirely demolifhed, 
which was fituated at a fmall diftance, on the 
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weit fide of the town. There was alfo in Ken- 
wyn-ftreet, near the river of that name, a convent 
of black friars, about the end of the reign of king 
Henry thethird. Inthis town the lord Warden 
of the Stanneries, holds his parliament, and laws 
are enacted for the due government of the tinners. 
There are in Truro, held annually, four fairs, 
namely, on the Wednefday in Midlent, Wed- 
nefday in Whitfun-week, Nov. 19, and Dec. 
18, chiefly for cattle. This town has given the 
title of baron to the family of Roberts. 

Inthe parifh of St. CLEMENT’s, near Truro, 
is a monument which now ferves for a gate poft. 
It is infcribed with Roman capitals, and being 
read at length, would in the opinion of Mr. Bor- 
lafe be. Isniocus VITALIS FILLIUs TorRRICcI. 
This is fuppofed to be of great antiquity, proba- 
bly Roman, or at leaft fet up foon after they 
left Britain. This ftone has at prefent a large 
crofs on it in bafs relief; whichis fingular, but 
it was perhaps of latter date than the infcription. 

About two miles below Truro, in a ditch near 
Mopas paflage, were found twenty pounds weight. 
of Roman brafs coins, amongit which there were 
no more than one of Severus Alexander, and one 
of Valerian. Mr. Borlafe examined about 3000 
of this parcel, and found them all from Galie- 
nus to Carinus, the firft began his reign in the 
year 259, and Carinus reigned about two years 
with Carus and Numerian; that is to fay, from 
282 to 284; they were therefore probably depo- 
fited, in the reign of the laft mentioned emperor, 
confequently before the count of the Saxon fhore 
was appointed, but upon what occafion is no eafy 
matter to guefs. 

We muft not omit taking notice of St. M1- 
CHAEL’S PENKIVIL, or PENKERIL, which lies 
ona branch of Falmouth Haven, about 4 miles 
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S. E. of Truro. In the church of this parifh, 
an elegant monument of exquifite workmanfhip, 
defigned by Adams, and erected by Ryfbrach, 
was in the year 1763, erected to the memory of 
that much efteemed officer, the late admiral Bof- 
cawen, by his widow. ‘The character given of 
this great man, in the infcription on his monu- 
ment, is-deeply impreffed on the hearts of his 
countrymen, who fincerely lament his unlooked 
for death. ae 

About 7 miles to the fouth eaft of Truro, and 
on the eaftfide of Falmouthharbour is TALUARN, 
or TALVARN, where was a monattery of black 
monks of the Angels, (they are fo calledby Mr. 
Speed); but who thefe monks of the Angels were, 
Mr. Tanner declares himfelf ignorant. 

Ten miles tothe fouth of Truro, isSt. Maw’s, 
or St. Maupir’s, a hamlet, in the parifh of 
St. Juft, the church of whichis diftant from it 
about two milestothe north. It confifts of one 
ftreet, facing the fea. The houfes are but few | 
in number, and the inhabitants poor, they being 
principally fifhermen; yet the portreeve, who is 
the chief magiftrate, with 30 or 40 fworn free- 
men, have the privilege of electing two members 
to ferve in parliament, which they have enjoyed 
ever fince the sth of Elizabeth. . This place is 
about feur miles eaft of Falmouth, on the other 
fide of the haven, and here king Henry VIII. 
built a caftle, at the fame time he built that of 
Pendennis for the defence of the harbour. The 
caftle not being ftrong, is little regarded, though 

it has a few great guns, « governor with a falary 
Of 365]. perannum, and a lieutenant governor 
who has above 45]. per annum, with gunners, 
and other officers. _ 

St. ANTHONY isa fmalltown, near the mouth 
of Falmouth haven, about two miles fouth of 
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St. Maw’s. At this place there was a cell for 
two canons, annexed to Plimpton abbey in De- 
vonfhire, from which houfe, though there are now 
noremains of it left, the town probably arofe. 

Alexander Carew, of this place, beheaded for 
endeavouring to deliver Plimouth to king Charles 
I. was agentleman of large fortune, and ene of 
the knights for the county of Cornwall. In the 
beginning he was againft the meafures of the 
court, and wasintrufted by parliament, with the 
government of St. Michael’s ifland and fort; 
which, however, he attempted in hopes of re- 
ward and pardon from the king, to deliver up into 
his majefty’s pofleflion. However, his defign was 
laid open to the parliament, whereupon he was 
fuddenly feized, and without retiftance carried 
prifoner to Plymouth, in which place the women 
were fo enraged againft him, that it was difficult 
to re{cue him from their execution. From Ply- 
mouth he was fent by fea to London, where the 
houfe of commons expelled him ; and being tried 
by a court martial, he was found guilty, and be- 
headed on Tower-hill, the 23d of Dec. 1644, 

A road extends fouth-weit from Truro to PEn- 
RYN, which is fituated on the weft fide of a hill, 
near the entrance of Falmouth haven. It isa 
neat pleafant place, containing about 300 houfes, 
many of which are well built, and the ftreets 
broad and well paved. A creek of the fea being 
clofe to the town, it has a good quay witha 
commodious cuftom-houfe. There is a free- 
fchool here, founded by queen Elizabeth, with 
a prifon and a guildhall. ‘Che town is part of 
the parifh of St. Gluvias, the church of which is 
diftant from it about amile to the eaft. Penryn 
ws fo confiderable as to have three markets held 
weckly, namely, on Wednefdays and Fridays 
for corn, and on Saturdays for provifions. / It has 

‘ three 
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three annual fairs, on May 1, July 7, and Dec. 
21, chiefly for cattle. Many merchants refide 
here, and the inhabitants carry on a large trade 
in catching, curing, and experting pilchards ; 
they alfo come in for their fhare of the Newfound- 
land trade, and a manufactory has been lately fet 
up for making ferges. ‘This place is an ancient 
manor belonging to the fee of Exeter, of which 
it is now held by the corporation, at a {mall an- 
nual rent. It was a free borough, and had a 
market before the 3oth of Edward 1. and has fent 
reprefentatives to parliament ever fince the firft 
of queen Mary, yet was it not incorporated till 
the 18th of JamesI. who appointed it to be 
governed by nine aldermen, one of them to be 
mayor, twelve common council men, a recorder, 
fteward, and other inferior officers. It is now, 
however, governed by a mayor, four aldermen, 
and a town-clerk, The members are chofen by 
the inhabitants at large, who pay {cot and lot, 
and the number of electors at prefent, are between 
200 and 300. Walter Broneftcomb, who was 
bifhop of Exeter, about the year 1270, firft made 
this town a free borough, and alfo built a colle- 
giate church, on a moor in its neighbourhood, 
called Glafenith. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and con- 
fitted of a provoft, a facrift, eleven prebendaries, 
feven vicars, and fix chorifters, and the yearly 
value of it at the fuppreffion was 205]. 12s. 6d. 
It was ftrongly walled, had three towers, and in 
aftertimes feveral guns were mounted for its de- 
fence; the ruins of it, are not, however, very 
confiderable. 

We mutt not quit this article of Penryn, with- 
out relating a very remarkable circumftance, faid 
to have happened there. It isrecorded by Hey- 
wood, in his apology for actors, printed fome 
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time in the reign of king James the firft. This 
writer tells us, that about twelve years, or lefs, 
before the publication of his book, a company of 
ftrollers, playing late inthe night at Perin (Pen- 
_ ryn) in Cornwall, happened to be reprefenting 
a battle on the ftage, and fuddenly ftruck up a 
loud alarm, with their drums and trumpets; 
juft as a party of Spaniards, who had privately 
landed the fame night, were marching to make 
a real attack on the town, but hearing the alarm 
abovementioned, they apprehending a difcovery, 
retired with precipitation to their boats, only 
firing a few fhots by way of bravado ; thus were 
the townfmen delivered from an impending dan- 
ger, by the accidental reprefentation of a play. 
On a high hill, in the wilds of Wendron 
parifh, afew miles tothe N. W. of Penryn, is 
an ancient monument, compofed of four thin flat 
ftones laid one upon the other, the upper ftone 
of which is irregular, and nineteen feet in diame- 
ter; at the bottom is a circular trench, the dia- 
meter of which is 35 feetand a half. 
In the year 1700, as fome tinners were opening 
a barrow of ftone, called Golvadnek-barrow, in 
the wilds of Wendron parifh, they came at laft 
to large ftones, difpofed in the manner of a vault, 
in which was an urn full of afhes, and a fine 
chequered brick pavement ; but this, and the urn, 
they ignorantly broke to pieces. Inthe fame 
place there were feveral Roman brafs coins of the 
fecond fize, and a fmall inftrument of brafs fet 
in ivory ; fuppofed to be ufed by the Roman 
ladies about their hair. “The coins were much 
defaced; but on one of them the words Diva 
Fufiina were very legible, and another had the 
head of Lucilla, wife of the emperor Verus; but 
the infcription was quite defaced, and the head 
rnuch fpoiled. About a furlong from Golvadnek, 
On 
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on a hill called Karn-menelez, there are two 
barrows of the fame kind; in one of which, the 
country people fay, were found fome coins of 
Julius Cefar; this is, however, improbable, but 
itis notat all unlikely, that coins of fome of the 
Czefars were here found,. which the ignorant peo- 
ple, not knowing there were more than one Cz 
far, of courfe attributed to Julius. . 
FALMOUTH, is a celebrated fea port town,. 
fituated on the weft fide of the harbour of the 
fame name, 11 miles S. of Truro, and 2825S. 
W. of London. ‘This town, which is dy far 
the moft confiderable in the county, ftands at 
the mouth of the river Fal, whence it receives its 
name; and the harbour is fpacious, commodious 
and fafe, having a deep channel, and a bold 
fhore, fecured from almoft all winds, by winding 
creeks, and rifing hills on every fide. In the 
middle of the harbour’s mouth, is a rock called 
the Craige, vifible at low water; but when the 
tide isup, a long pole is fixed on it, to point out 
to mariners its fituation. Here the packets for 
Spain, Portugal, the Weft Indies, and North 
America are ftationed ; this place being conveni- 
ently fituated for getting clear of the channel. 
‘The inhabitants carry on aconfiderable trade in 
the pilchard fifhery, and to Lifbon; and in war 
time are fure to grow rich, on account of the 
fhips of war belonging to the port, which is 
faid to be capable of receiving the whole Britith 
navy. ‘This town was formerly included in the 
parifh of St. Gluvias, as Penryn now is, and had 
only achapel of eafe ; but by an aét of the 16th 
of Charles II. the chapel was made_parochial. 
The cuftom-houfe, for moft of the Cornith fea 
port towns is at this place, and here the principal 
collector refides; though the corporation of 
Truro is, as we have already obferved, entitled 
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to feveral port dues here, particularly for wharf- 
age for all merchandizes, landed, or fhipped off. 
Falmouth is governed by amayor, and aldermen, 
and has a confiderable market on Thurfdays, 
with two annual fairs, namely, on July 27, and 
Oétober 10, chiefly for cattle. It is but of late 
years, that this town has become well known, 
which is chiefly owing to its excellent and commo- 
dious harbour being lately made one of the ftations 
forthe royal navy,andthe packet boats failing hencea 
For the defence of the harbour, king Henry VIII. 
built two ftrong caftles, 5t. Maws’, fituated on 
the eaft fide, and Pendennis on the weft fide, 
being fituated alittle to the fouth eaft of thetown. 
Tt ftands on an eminence, formed into a penin- 
fula by the fea, which almoft furrounds it. This 
caftle is large, and well fortihed, the works 
having been confiderably augmented by queen 
GiiZaoeii i asucic is iuuatyyy 7 (especially: in 
time of war) a garrifon kept here. It held out 
long for Charles I. but after a clofe fieze, was at 
length obliged to furrender to the parliament 
forces. Our Enelifh poet Drayton, in his Polyol- 
bion, has the following linesin praife of Falmouth, 


harbour. 


Heere Vale, a lively flood, her nobler name that . 
gives 

To Falmouth ; and by whom, it famous ever 
lives 5 

W hofe entrance is from fea fo intricately wound, 

Her haven angled fo about her harbours found, 

- That in her quiet bay a hundred fhips may ride, 

Yet not the talleft maft, be of the tall’ft deferi’d. 


Falmouth gives the title of vifcount, to the fa- 
mily of Bofcawen, barons of Bofcawen Rofe. 7 
ConsTAN~ 
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ConsTENTON, or COoNSTANTINE,-is fituated 
to the weft of Falmouth haven, and about five 
miles fouth weft of Penryn, ‘The church here: 
feems to have been of more than ordinary note,, 
and was probably collegiate. “The living is a 
vicarage, in the patronage of the dean and chapter 
of Exeter.. 

In the tenement of Men, in this parifh,. is an: 
aftonifhing monument, of which there are feveral 
in Cornwall, called Tolmen, or the hole of ftone. 
This confifts of one vaft oval pebble, placed on. 
the points of two natural rocks, fo that a man. 
may creep under the great one, through a paflage 
three feet wide, and about the fame height. OF 
this monument we have givena cut. | 


The longeft diameter of this ftone from C. to 
D. is 33 feet, pointing due north and fouth. 
From A. to B. meafures 14 feet 6 inches; and 
the breadth in the middle of the furface, where. 
widett, is 18 feet 6 inches, from eaft to weft. 
The circumference of it is about 97 feet, and it 
is thought to contain at leaft 750 ton of ftone. 
The whole furface is worked into bafons, like an 
_ imperfect or mutilated honey comb, one at the 
14 fouth 
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fouth end, much larger than the reft, is about 7 
feet long, another at the north, about 5 feet ; the 
refit are lefs, feldom exceeding a foot, and fome- 
times {maller, the fides and fhapes of them being 
irregular. Moft.of the fmaller bafons difcharge 
themfelves into the two largeft, thofe only ex~ 
cepted, which are fituated near the edge of the 
{tone ; thefe difcharge the water they colle&t over 
the fides of the Tolmen, and fome bafons which 
are in the flat rock underneath receive it. The 
under part of this wonderful itone, which is nearly 
femicircular refts lightly, and detached as it were, 
on the points of two large rocks, all the fky ap- 
pearing at G. Itis not poffible to determine 
whether this ftone was, or was not raifed by art, 
and placed in the pofition we now find it. Ifit 
was fo raifed, we muft acknowledge the Druids 
had extraordinary {kilkin the mechanical powers ; 
but perhaps it was never moved fince it was firft 
formed, being only fhaped to preferve a proper 
poife, andthe rocksthat furrounded it being cleared 
away in order to its fhewing itfelf at fome miles 
diftance to the greateft advantage, which it cer- 
tainly now does. | | 

In the village of Mén-Perken, which is alfoin 
Conftantine parifh, was a few years ago, alarge 
pyramidal ftone, 20 feet above ground, and four 
feet withinit. This is fuppofed to have been an 
antient idol. Befides thefe, the druids held con- 
fecrated rocks.in fuch efteem, that if we may 
credit an account from Ireland, the famous {tone - 
of Clogher was covered over with gold. It is 
probable that thefe rocks and ftones, were firft 
chofen to reprefent their gods, from theirlong can~ 
tinuance, and their receiving little alteration 
from length of time. 

In the fame parifh is a ftone of very uncom- 
“mon fhape, it is like the Greek letter Be 
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and fomewhat refembles a cap. Of this ftone 
for its ,etter_ esd: we have given a cut. 

__ In the impoft upon 
™ the plint AA, it is 30 
feet in girt, and eleven 
feet high from B to C. 
The ground about it is 
rough and uneven, as 
if there had been build- 
ings near it, and the 
rocks adjoining fhew 
the marks of the work- 
 ., mens tools, as if they 
a S had vege to form them 
by the model of the other. 

By an arm of the fea, called Helford Ha- 
ven, to the fouth weft of Falmouth, is Conpora, 
which is fituated on a hill, wafhed on each fide by 
the fea, and is fuppofed to be a Roman fortifica- 
tion. Near it is an old vallum, alfo thought to 
be the remains of a Roman work, and ftretching 
almoft from fea to fea. Near Condora there 
were dug up in the year 1735, twenty-four 
gallons of Romanbrafs money, allofthem of Con- 
ftantine and his family, and had either the heads 
of that emperor, or were of the cities of Rome 
er Conftantinople. This money was probably 
defigned for paying the common foldiers. On 
the other fide of this haver, forty Roman coins 
were found, four of he were of the largeft 
fize ; the firtt, which was of Domitian, has a bold 
impreffion, and was of copper; the fecond was 
of ‘Trajan, of bright brafs ; and the third was of 
the younger Fauftina, ‘There were other coins 
alfo found here; but as they were of the lower 

empire, they need not be mentioned in particular. 
As the cotns.met with in this county, have been 
fometimes found fingle, here and there one, ora 
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few only together; thefe feem to have been 
dropped by accident; but the coins found in 
- heaps, as at Condora and Mopas, feem probably 
_ to have been part of the Roman military cheft, 
_as fuch quantities of fmall copper coin could be 
of other ufe than to pay the foldiers; it being 
abfurd to imagine, that either merchants or mi- 
fers would lay them up. It is very eafy to ac- 
count for the quantity of Roman money found 
in Britain, This ifland was, during the time they 
refided here, the feat of many wars and battles, 
and we can eafily conceive, that a great quantity 
of money muft have been dropt, and accidently 
loft by the foldiery, either in fingle pieces, or in 
purfes, and it is not at all improbable but they 
frequently hid their money in their tents, when 
they went out to an engagement, from whence 
they might never return, When foldiers were 
clofely befieged, or fuddenly driven from a ftrong 
hold, they might alfo hide whatever fmal] fums 
they had about them wherever they could; but 
the large quantities at Condora and Mopas, we 
cannot fuppofe to be any other than parts of the 
paymatter’s ftores, for the conveniency of the 
foldiers, and buried inthe places where they were 
found, upon fome fudden alarm, when there 
was no time to carry them off. ‘That there 
fhould be more brafs, than gold or filver coins 
found in this county, is not at all furprizing ; 
the latter being more portable and of greater va- 
lue, the officers and foldiers would of courfe 
take more care of them, and carry what money 
— they had of this kind with them when they moved; 
as for the brafs, they were glad to bury it, being 
an incumbrance, hoping fometime or other to re- 
cover it. 
From Falmouth, a road extends to HELston, 
which is fituated 14 miles fouth of Falmouth, 
and 
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and about 274 from London. It isa confiderable 
borough town, fuppofed to contain above 400 
houfes. Leland calls it Hailftoun, otherwife Hel- 
las, and tells us it ftood on a hill, and formerly 
had a caftle; and that the parifh church was at 
the north weft end of the town; he alfo informs 
us that the hofpital of St. John was then ftanding. 
Helfton is feated on the river Low, and has a good 
harbour belonging to it, at which many of the 
tin fhips take in their lading. The town is po- 
pulous, and confifts chiefly of four ftreets, which 
interfeét each other in form of a crofs, and 
through each ftreet, runs a ftream of water. In 
the center of the town ftands the market place, 
and there is alfoa guild hall, with a neat church. 
lately rebuilt, the fleeple of which ferves for a fea 
mark. The name of this town, in Cornifh is 
Hellaz, but authors differ refpecting the meaning 
ofthe word. Helfton is a part of the royal de- 
meine, and fo it is called in Domes-day book ; 
the town{men hold it of the kings of England, un- 
der a quit-rent of 13]. 6s. 8d. which they pay 
for the toll, mills, and 33 acres of land adjoining ; 
this was granted them in fee-farm, by a charter of 
king John, anno 1200, of whom, for 40 marks, 
and a palfrey, they purchafed the liberty of 
building a guild; of paying no toll, but in the 
city of London ; of being impleaded no where but 
in their own borough, and of enjoying the pri- 
vileges of the burgefles of Launcefton-caftle. 
Their fairs and market were alfo granted them 
by the fame king. ‘Though this is fo ancienta 
borough, it was not incorporated till the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, who by charter, appointed 
it to be governed by a mayor, and four al- 
dermen; thefe laft areto be of the common coun- 
cil, and are to chufe 24 affiftants. This charter 
was confirmed ty Charles the firft, who farther 

granted, 


* 
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oranted,thatthe mayor for the time being, the re- 
corder,and the preceding mayor, fhould have power 
to act as juftices of the peace within the borough, 
and keep a quarter feffions. ‘This town fends 
two reprefentatives to parliament, who are cho- 
fen by the {worn freemen of the corporation, 
about 70 in number, and about 10 out-burgefles. 
The manor belongs to the dukes of Cornwall, 
and Helfton is one of the four {tannery or coin- 
age towns. It gives the title of baron to the 
ancient, and illuftrious family of Godolphin, the 
Jate earl being fucceeded in the title by Francis 
Godolphin, the prefent lord Godolphin of Hel- 
fton. 

There was formerly a caftle here, andafmall 
priory or hofpital, founded by one Killegrew, and 
dedicated to tt. John the Baptift, its revenues at 

the diffolution, amounted only to 12]. 16s. 4d. 
" per annum. 

There is at Helfton a good weekly market, on 
Saturdays, and it has feven annual fairs, namely, 
on Saturday before Midlent Sunday; Saturday 
before Palm Sunday, Whit-Monday, July 20, 
September 9, Nov. 8. and the fecond Saturday 
before Chriitmas, all for cattle. “_— 

In a field at ‘(TRELOWARREN, the feat of the 
Vivians, about 4 miles nearly E. of Helfton, there 
was opened in 1751, a barrow of earth very wide 
and not five feet high. When the workmen 
came to the middle, they found a parcel of ftones 
placed in fome order, which being removed, dif- 
covered acavity about two feet in diameter, and 
of the fame height. It was furrounded and co- 
vered with ftone, and contained bones mixed with 
wood afhes; at the diftance of a few , feet from 
the central cavity, there were found two urns, 
~ with their mouths turned downwards, and within 
them fmall bones and afhes, ‘Fhree thin bits of 

brafs 
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—brafs were found near the middle, covered with: 
verdigrife, and were fuppofed to be part. of fome- 
warlike inftrument.. | | 

In places where they were eafily collected, the: 
barrows are compofed of f{tone,, which are feldom: 
larger than one foldier might eafily carry; but 
in other places they were formed with earth. 
Befides thefe plain barrows,.there areothers which 
fhew greater art; they being furrounded with a 
fingle row of ftones, forming the bafe, or with a. 
ring and fofle of earth. Manyhavea large flat ftone: 
on the top, and fome a pillar, with now and then 
an infcription, but oftener without. The barrows. 
intended for private perfons, were placed. near. 
publick roads; but the fepulchres of common: 
foldiers were generally on the field of battle.. 
On. St. Auftle’s Downs, in Cornwall, the bar- 
rows lye fometimes, two, three, and even feven. 
in a ftrait line. ‘Their fize is various, but gene- 
rally large, in proportion to the quality of the 
deceafed, or the vanity of the furvivors. 

Urns have been found in moft of the barrows,, 
that have been examined by the curious, in 
fome, however, there are no urns, but in, or. 
near the centre, are round or fquare pits, con- 
taining black greafy earth ; in other barrows there 
are neither urns, nor little repofitories inftead of 
them, but human fkeletons, without any fign of 
their having paffed through the fire. This way 
of burying under tumuli, was fo univerfal, that 
it is not eafy to decide by what particular na- 
tion any barrow was erected, unlefs fome crite- 
rion within it determine the uncertainty. Thus 
we may form fome conjecture from the meterials 
and workmanfhip of the urn, the cell that con- 
tains it, or from coins or inftruments of war, or 
domeftick life, which may accompany the bones, 
but where thefe, or fuch like matters are wanting, 
conjectures are vain, If, however, it be true 

that 
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that the Saxons and Danes, had left off burning 
their dead, before their arrival and fettlement 
in this ifland, as hath been thought by fome 
learned men, we may then fafely conclude that 
all the barrows in Cornwall, and perhaps in 
other parts of the Britifh iflands, containing 
urns or afhes, muft be either Britifh or Roman; 
for being diftant from the fea fhore, they cannot 
well be attributed to the Phoenician, or Grecian 
traders ; and of thefe, fuch as have no coins, or 
pavements underneath, or elegance in the work- 
manfhip of the urns, or choice of meterials of 
which the urns were made, or Roman camp, or 
way, near, orin aline with them, were probably 
not Roman. It isindeed difficult to diftinguith 
the Britifh barrows, from thofe erected by the 
Saxons and Danes, yet fuch as contain human 
fkeletons, are for many reafons more likely to 
belong to the two laft nations than the firft. 

On the fouth fide of Helford paflage, near the 
~mouth of the river, which runs up to Helfton, 
is St. ANTHONY in Meney, where as early as 
the time of Richard I. was a priory of black 
monks, fubordinate to the abbey of Trewardreth. 

GoDOLPHIN isa village, about 5 miles north 
of Helfton. It was anciently written Godolcan, 
and was famous for tin mines; but more fo for 
giving name to the noble family of Godolphin, 
who were lords of it even inthe time of William 
the Conqueror, and took their name from it. 
Sidney, fecond fon to Sir Francis Godolphin, wzs 
by Charles II. created baron Godolphin of 
Rialton, and afterwards by queen Ann, Dec. 
29, 1706, Viicount Rialton, and earl of Godol- 
phin. » He was lord high treafurer of England, 
and his only fon Francis married the lady Hen- 
rietta Churchill, eldeft daughter to John duke 
of Marlborough. 

About 
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About 5 miles nearly S. W. of Godolphin, 
is PENGERSICK, near which is a houfe that 
belonged to lord Godolphin, built out of the ruins 
of an old caftle, fome parts of which are {till left. 
Tt was formerly in the pofleffion of the Melitons, 

| St. Kevern, or KEVERYN, is fituated about 12 
miles E. by S. of Helfton ; and about 4 miles N, 
of Blackhead, near the Lizard Point. - 

Mr. Borlafe fixes here a religious houfe with 
lands, called Lanachebran. Here was a fociety of 
fecular canons, dedicated to St. Achebran; and 
according to Tanner they held Lanachebran, at. 
or about the conqueft. “The Exeter Domefday, 
fays, they held it alfo inthetime of Edward the 
Confeflor. Now Mr. Borlafe imagines, and in- 
deed we are of the fame opinion, that as St. Ache- 
bran, is not to be found in this county, it might 
have beencontracted into Kebran, or according 
to the Cornifh idiom Kevran, the fame as Kiara- 
nus, now called St. Kevern, or St. Keveryn, 
Many have confounded this church with ‘St, 
Piran, hereafter mentioned; but they are quite 
diftinét, the laft having been grantedto the church 
of Exeter, whereas the patronage of this church 
isin lay hands, belonging to the Bulteels of Fleet, 
in Devon, and before them to the Hales of the 
fame place. 

In the parifh of SirHNEyY, about four miles 
N. W. of Heliton, ftood the famous Logan {tone, 
called Mén-amber. TThis ftone was fo wel] 
poifed thata child could move it. The prefent 
fituation of it willbe beftfeen bythecut. 

The name Mén-amber is probably a corruption 
of Mén-an-bar, which fignifies- nothing more 
_ than thetop ftone. That thefe ftones were mo- 
numents erected by the druids can admit of no 
doubt, 
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-It is eleven feet lone from eaft to weft, four 
feet deep from E. tol. and fix wide from C. to 
D. there is no bafon on the furface A, but on the 
ftone B. there is one. In Cromwell’s time the go- 
vernor of Pendennis, caufed the upper ftone A. 
with much trouble, to be undermined and thrown 
down, by cutting away part of the {tone B. This 
was done, becaufe the puritans imagined that 
the country people had more veneration for this 
ftone, than good Chriftians ought to have. There 
are fome marks of the tool on this ftone, the fur- 
face C. D. being wrought into a wavy plane. 

From Hefton a road leads northweft to Mar- 
KET-JEw, which takes its name from its market 
held on Thurfday, Dei Jovis, in Cornith Jeu. 
This town is in many maps called Marazion, 
which might probably be its ancient name. It is 
fituated on Mount’s Bay, 10 miles eaft of Helfton, 
4 weft of Penzance, and about 285 to the fouth 
weft of London; but it is a mean inconfiderable 
place, and the harbour belonging to it, is little 
frequented, it being both unfafe and inconvenient. 
Market-jew has two annual fairs, the firft three 

3 weeks 
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weeks before Eafter Eve, and the other on Sept.. 
29, forcattle, &c. 

St. Mricuaet’s Mount, near Market-jew,. | 
as the fea flows or ebbs, is alternately either an 
ifland, or joined to the main land by a large 
beach of {and and pebbles. It had on its top a 
priory of Benediétine monks, founded by Ed- 
ward the Confeflor; but Robert earl of Corn- 
wall, and Moriton, nephew to William the Con- 
queror, before the year 1085, annexed it asa cell 
to the larger monaftery of St. Michael de Pericu- 
Jo Maris, in Normandy. Richard king of the 
Romans, Edmund earl of Cornwall, and Conan 
duke of Brittany, were all benefactors to this 
houfe ; and in the year 1155, Pope Adrian con- . 
firmed al] their lands and revenues, lying moftly 
in Normandy, but many in England, to the 
prior and monks, by the name of the monaftery 
of St. Michael de Periculo Maris. 

There were both monks and nuns in the fame 
houfe, and a nunnery was lately ftanding at the 
eaft end of the monaftery, a little detached from 
the cells of the monks. A great deal of carved , 
work in {tone and timber, was to be feen here a 
few years ago, which fhewed it was a molt highly 
finifhed part of the houfe. 

After the fuppreffion of alien priories, it was 
given, in the firft inftance, by Henry VI. toKing’s 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards by king 
| Edward IV. to Sion Abbey, in Middlefex. Its 
revenues, at the general fuppreflion of monatfte- 
ries, were eftimated at rrol, 12s. 1d. perannum. 
It is uncertain when a religious houfe was firft 
founded on this Mount; for there were monks. 
here when Edward the-Confeflor founded his. 
monaftery, whom he obliged to conform to the 
rules of the Benedictines. Thefe monks muft 
haye been fettled here at leaft 50 years before: 
; his 
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his time, it being related that a holy virgin of 
the blood royal, named St. Kayne, who lived 
long before Edward, fhe being daughter to Bra- 
ganus, prince of Brecknockfhire, went in pilgri- 
mage to St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. 
Till king Richard the firit’s time, this Mount 
feems to have ferved forthe purpofes of religion 
only; but Henry de la Pomeroy of Bery Pome- 
roy cafile, in Devonfhire, having killed a ferjeant 
at arms of the king’s, who was fent to take him 
into cuftody, flew to this Mount, furprized it, 
expelled the monks and fortified the rocky fides 
of it. a ea 

John Vere, earl of Oxford, after the defeat of 
king Henry VI. at Barnet, came to this place by 
fea; and difguifine himfelf, with fome of his fol- 
lowers, in. pilgrims habits, by that means got 
entrance, maftered the garrifon, and feized the 
place, which he afterwards defended for along 
time againft the power of king Edward IV. but 
was at lait obliged to furrender. . 

In the 13th year of king Henry VII. the lady 
Catharine Gordon, wife of Perkin Warbeck, 
fied hither for fafety, but was foon taken prifoner, 
by the lord Doubney, and brought to the king. 

Inking Edward the V1’s. time, during the 
Cornifh. commotions, this place was taken and, 
plundered by the rebels. 

In the late civil wars, king Charles. I. con- 
fined the duke of Hamilton here, but being in- 
vefted by the parliamentary forces. it was taken. 
and the duke releafed. 

About £50 years ago, as fome miners were- 
digging at the bottom of the mountain for tin, 
they met with fpear heads, axes and fwords of 
brafs, all wrapped up in linen. 

Sir John St. Aubyn, baronet, has built at the: 
foot.of the mount, a noble and capacious pier or 

mole, 
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mole, where a great number of fhips, may be 
fafely laid up, cleaned and refitted. 

The building on the top of the mount, is. 
formed with great propriety, it being well adapted. — 
to the fhape of the hill on which it ftands. The 
tower of the church is almoft in the middle of 
the whole building, and rifes from. the center of 
the mountain’s bafe ; terminating the whole as a 
cone does a pyramid ; the church, cells, and pa- 
rapet walls, fpread themfelves round the tower, 
{fo as to cover the area or top of the hill ; the hill- 
fide enlarging itfelf gradually from the building 
downwards, till it comes near the fea, where it 
fwells into a bafe of amile in circumference, fo 
that the moft fkilful archite& could fcarcely plan 
a f{tructure which would better become the fhape 
of this mountain. 

The fituation is very agreeable, the rocky pre-~ 
tipices from the fides of the mountain being won= 
derfully grand, and make a moft beautiful con- 
traft, to that pleafant profpe& of the fruitful 
fields and villages, which furround and enclofe 
Mounts-bay, fo called from this St. Michael’s 
Mount, as ftanding near its center, and making 
the moft remarkable figure of any part of the cir- 
cuit. 

About three miles N. E. of St. Michael’s 
Mount, is a parifh called St. Erth. A few years 
ago as a farmer, in this parifh, was driving his 
oxen from the field, he perceived the foot of 
one of themto fink deeper than ordinary, and 
upon digging on the fpot there was difcovered 
acircular pit, two feet and a half wide, funk 
perpendicularly 36 feet through a ftoney ground, 
which muft have required tools very different. 
from thofe now in ufe. In the fides of the pit, — 
holes were difcovered at due diftances, capable of 
admitting a foot, by which perfons might Cole 

‘ . ane 
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and defcend ; the bottom was concave like a bow!:. 
Itis fuppofed to have been intended.for a well, 
and was filled with clay, which:was every where 
moift. At thedepth of 18 feet, was found a fa- 
crificial veffel, called a Patera,, made of tin, the 
natural product of the county, of very ‘mean 
workmanfhip, without a handle, about the 2oth 
part of an inch thick, four inches and a half 
wide at the rim,. and two. inches and half wide 
at the bottom, which was flat. On the bottom on: 
the infide, was the following infcription, partly 
in Greek, and partly in: Latin. characters, yery 
il expreffed ; ae 
Livius modeftus Douiuli filius Deo:Marti. 
In this patera, feverai things were remarkable ;- 
it was diftinguifhed by the name of the donor and: 
his father, as well as the name of the deity to- 
whom it was dedicated, and the infcription is: 
thought to be the only one yet difcovered in Bri- 
tain, of which the language is Latin, and the: 
characters partly Greck.. 


At the depth of 24 feet was found a jug, made 


alfo. of tin, which held about four quarts anda 


pint ; itis a clumfy, ugly veflel, with one handle, 
a broad bottom, and a narrow neck ; it wascalled 
a Prefericulum, and was ufed tobring water or 
fome other confecrated liquor to the altar; it 
being carried before the prieft in proceflion, ina 
kind of fhallow bafon, fomewhat refembling 
our bafon and ewer. At the fame depth was alfo 
found another patera with two handles, fome 
fragments of horns, burnt fticks, and pieces of 
leather. There were alfo found two ftone weights. 
of dove-coloured’ Cornifh granite,. one of four- 
teen pounds one ounce, avoirdupois ; and the o- 
ther four pounds one ounce. A fmall mill-ftone 
was alfo difcovered, which by the fmoothnefs of 


- ene fide, feemed to have been much uled ; it was 


about. 
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‘About 18 inches in diameter, and was fuch as is 
now ufed for hand-mills in the Ifland of Scilly. 
Upon examining the fpot, where this pit was 
‘difcovered, it appeared to be the corner of a Ro- 
man fort, in length from north to fouth about 
152 feet, and in breadth from eaft to weft about 
136; the ditch on the outfide is eafily traced, 
and of the walls there are fuficient remains, to 
fhew that the work was re¢tilineal, with the 
angles rounded off. . 

By thefe remains of antiquity, it fhould appear 
that the Romans had penetrated into the wefter- 
moft parts of Cornwall, before the empire be- 
came Chriftian, and that they had here a fixed 
fort, and not a temporary, occafional fortification 
only. An account of thefe antiquities was pub- 
lifhed in the 51ft. Vol. of the Philofophical 
‘Tranfactions. 

Near PEnRosE, a village on the eaftern fide of 
Mount’s-bay, were found two fmall filver coins, 
which were in the pofleflion of,Mr. Borlafe, while 
he was writing the antiquities of this county : 
one of which was of Trajan; on the reverfe it 
had a female figure fitting, and on the exergue 
P.M. O. The fecond had on it a head covered 
with an helmet, and on the reverfe were two 
horfes, in full fpeed, fide by fide, as if drawing 
a chariot. ‘ ane 

PENSANCE, is a confiderable market town, 
within ten miles of the Land’s End, inthe road 
from Market-Jew, from which it is four miles 
diftant ; and is fituated at the weftern extremity 
of Mount’s-bay ; and 288 miles 8S. W. of London, 
This is a place of confiderable note ; many of the 
Cornifh gentry have houfes here, anda oreat 
trade is carried on by the inhabitants, who are 
owners of feveral fhips. The town confilts of about 
00 houfes; the ftreets are paved, and there is 

a chape] 
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a chapel of eafe for the ufe of the towns-men 3 
the parochial church of St. Paul, being diftant 
from it near two miles to the fouth. This church, 
together with the town of Penfance, was in the 
year 1595, burnt by the Spaniards, who with 
four galleys furprized the country, and fet the 
farms and villages near this coaft on fire. Pen- 
fance is one of the coinage towns, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, a recorder, 12 aldermen, and 
24 common-council men. Jt has a weekly mar- 
ket on Thurfdays, and two annual fairs, namely, 
on the Thurfday after Trinity Sunday, and on 
the Thurfday before Advent Sunday, for cattle, 
&c. 
In the parifh of SANCRED, which is fituated 
among the hills to the weft of Penfance, was 
dug up an urn, of which we have given a cut. 
From the neatnefs of the lace work round, it ap- 


pears to be Roman. 
., In the tenement of Dryrr, 


in’ this parifh, is what is fup- 
pofed an ancient fepulchral mo- 
-nument, confifting of two ftones, 
one of them ftanding nine feet 


other fomething more than feven 
feet; the diftance from one to 
=a =the other is eighteen feet, and 
the line they form, points north weit. 

At CaERBRAN inthe fame parifh, at thediftance 
of twomiles to the north eaft of St. Burien, is a 
circular fortification, on the top of a high hill. 
It confifts of a deep ditch, 15 wide, edged with 
ftone, through which you pafs to the outer val- 
lum of earth, 15 feet high. Within this vallum 
is a largeditch, 15 yards wide, and beyond ita 
{tone wall, which runs quite round the top of 


the hill, andfeems to have been of confiderable 
ftrength ; 


high out of the ground, and the~ 


at 
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ftrength ; though it now refembles a ridge of 
diforderly ftones. The diameter of the whole 
is go paces, and in the center is a little circle, 
‘There are many others of this kind ftill to be 
feen, and fome of them are walled round. Thefe 
fortifications on the hills, in this county, are fup- 
pofed to be Danith. _— : 

There is another of them, in the parith of 
Ludgvan, three miles eaft fouth eaft of Penfance, 
which is called CasTLE ANDIRAS, and con- 
fitted of two ftone walls, built one within the 
other, in a circular form, furrounding the area 
of the hill. The ruins are now fallen on each fide, 
and the walls were once much more lofty than 
they areat prefent. Within the walls are many 
{mall enclofures of a circular form, about feven 
yards in diameter, which feem to have been huts 
erected for the garrifon. The diameter of the 
whole fort, from eaft to weft is 400 feet. 

In anold hedge, in this parifh, was found a 
vafe of fine moor ftone, turned and polifhed, a 
fragment of it is reprefented in a cut here-under 
annexed. 

This vafe or bowl, was 
undoubtedly a Roman facri- 
\, ficial patera, fuch as was 
AN ufed to receive the blood of 
oor the victim, and convey it as 
Hian offering to the altar. The 
¢/? proportions of this veflel were 
“é very well preferved; and 
theelegance and the harmony 
of meafurement to be obferved 
in it leave no‘doubt of its being Roman. 

In the tenement of BopINAR, in the fame 
parifh, is a fingular- monument called the Crellas, 
This confifts of two low walls, the outermost of 
which forms two circles; one of thefe is only 

eighteen 
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eighteen feet in diameter ; but the-other is 55 feet, 
‘by 50; and inclofes within it another circular 
wall, 41 feet from north to fouth, and 36 from 
eaft to weft. Between each wall of the great en- 
clofure is a ditch four feet wide; the larger circle 
has two entrances; but the leffer has but one, 
they have all lofty ftones on each fide. 

In the tenement of KERRIs, or KIRTHIEs, 
in the parifh of St. Paul, lying on the weit fide 
‘of Mount’s-bay, and to the fouth of Penfance, 
is an’oval inclofure about 52 paces from north to 
fouth, and 34 the the contrary way. At the 
‘fouth end are four rude pillars about 8 feet high, 
and at the foot of them lie fome large long ftones, 
which appear to have formerly refted on thefe 
pillars. This was probably a place of wor- 
fhip, and the erect ftones were defigned to diftin- 
guifh and dignifythe entrance. ‘The circle, we 
‘are defcribing, is at prefent called the Roundago, 
~ which name it may poffibly have acquired from 
the fuperftitious rounds ufed in the worfhip of 
the Druids, 

Near themanfion houfe 
at Kerris, as fome work- 
men were removing an 
old hedge, in the year 
1723, a vault was difco- 
vered about 8 feet long, 
and fix high; the floor 
being paved with ftone, 
and the roof arched over 
with the fame materials. 
Within this vault was 
found a plain urn, made 
of the fineft red clay, and full of earth. ‘The 
form of this urn may be feen by the annexed cut. 

BosKENNA, 
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BosKENNA, about’6 miles S. W. of Penfance, 
has one fairon March 5; oppofite to it is the [land 
of Bofcawen. 

Sr. Burien, or Berzens, near Bofkenna, 
was anciently called EGiis BurRieNns, that is, 
the church of Berien or Burien, an Irifh faint. 
It is faid that king Athelftan, returning from the 
conquett of the Ifles of Scilly, built a collegiate 
church here,.and gave it the privilege of a fanctu- 
ary; however it is certain he built a church, 
and that in the time of William the Conqueror, 
there was a college of canons here, to whom the 
neighbouring grounds belonged ; and in the time 
of Edward the firft, there was a dean and three 
prebends.. St. Buriens is an independent deanery 
formerly belonging to the Pope, and feized into 
the king’s hands by Edward the third. In the 
24th of Henry the fixth, Tanner tells us, it 
was given to King’s College, Cambridge; and 
in the feventh of Edward the fourth, to Windfor. 
College ; yet did neither of thefe focieties receive 
any benefit from it, for it all along continued, 
as it ftill is, an independent deanery. The re- 
mains of the college were wantonly deftroyed 
during the civil wars, by one Shrubfall, governor 
of Pendennis caftle. It contains within its ju- 
rifdition the parifhes of St. Burien, Senar and 
St. Leven, and being held in commendam by the 
bifhops of Exeter, alli fpiritual jurifdi€tion is en- 
tirely in them, no appeal lying but to the king 
only. The rectory of St..Burien is of confi- 
derable value, and the bifhops of Exeter, as deans, 
being patrons, appoint a curate. ‘The reyenues 
of the college, were at the fuppreffion valued at 
only 481. 42s. 1d. per annum. Upon a tomb, 
in the church, is a remarkable crofs, with an in- 
feription round it in old French, as reprefented 
in the next page, 
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The infcription 
fignifies, Clarice the 
Wife of Geffrei de 
Bollett, lies . here, 
God of her foul have 
mercy. They who 
Shall pray for her foul 
Joall have ten days of 
pardon. As there 
is a place in, the 
parifh called Bol- 
lait, the infcription 
doubtlefs refers to 
if, 

Near St. Burien, 
is a flat ftone about 
fix inches thick, 
i two feet wide, and 
° it five feet high; a- 

Ky bout fifteen inches 

Hi below the top, it 
Ae hasa hole fix inches , 

i i in diameter . quite 
ANG: through. In the 

" adjoining hedge is 

anatier Se the like pales and in a wall of the 
village a third. ‘Thefe circumftances, and fome 
large ftones, ftanding in thefe fields, render it 
probable, that there have been feveral circles of 
erect ftones, befides that which is now entire, 
Borlafe thinks, that the holed ftones were for 
tying their victims, while the priefts were going 
through their preparatory ceremonics, and making 
fupplications to the gods to accept the enfuing fa- 

crifice. 

In the parifh of St. Burien, and at the end of 
a little enclofure, is a cave called Fogou, which 
has an entrance about four feet high, ‘and as ma- 
ny 
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ny broad. It goes direétly forward, and is nearly 
of the fame width as at the entrance; feven feet 
high, and thirty-fix from the mouth te the end. 
About five feet from the entrance there is a hole 
on the left hand, two feet wide, and one foot 
fix inches high, and in itis a vault four feet wide, 
and four feet fix inches high. It proceeds eaft 
about thirteen feet, and then to the fouth about 
five feet more. The fides and ends are faced with 
ftone, and the roof covered with large flat ftones. 
At the end, fronting the entrance, there is another 
fquare hole, within which is alfo another vault, 
now ftopped up with ftone; however, the light 
may ftill be feen through it. a 

In Karn Boscawev, in the parifh of St. Bu- 
rien, isa monument of the penfile kind, which 
confifts of one 
|large flat ftone 
marked A in 
the cut, one 
end of which 
refts upon the 
natural rock B; 
the other end 
on three large 
ftones, C, D, 
E, placed one 
above the other 
in order to raife 
=e a proper fup- 
port for the incumbent weight. Between the 
upper ftone and its fupporters, is an opening fe- 
ven feet wide at top, but terminating in a point 
at the bottum Ff. This monument bears all the 
appeirance of being the work of art, and was 
not improbably, on important occafions, the feat 
of fume: chief priefis among the Druids, from 
wheace he might iffue his prediGions, ediéts 
; K 2 and 
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and decifions, Indeed the mind can fearcely 
form a feene more proper for this; the whole 
having a ftriking and awful effet from its con- 
fifting of vaft rocks on either fide, above and be- 
low, fronting an immenfe ocean. 

CaRENTOoC, is a little village, the parifh 
church of which is now converted to a chapel, 
annexed to Padftow, near which town it is fitu- 
ated. In the time of Edward the Confeffor, there 
was at this place a collegiate church, dedicated 
to St. Carentoc, who is faid to have been a dif- 
ciple of St, Patrick. Speed mentions its annual 
value at the diffolution, to have been 8g]. 15s. 
&d. The inhabitants have a tradition, that this 
was once a large town; which is not improbable, 
as there belonged ta the church a dean, and nine 
prebendaries. a 

In the parifh of SENoR, or SENNAR, is a remarke 
able circle, formed by loofe ftones thrown toge- 
ther ina ridge. At the entrance ‘is a pillar about 
two yards high. ‘This circle is of an oval form, 
about 26 yards long, and ro broad; but for what 
reafon it differs fo much from thofe already de- 
fcribed, in being compofed of fuch a number of 
{mall ftones, while they confift of fewer and 
Jarger, is hard to fay. Where ftone enclofures 
are femi-circular, and diftinguifhed by feats and 
benches of the fame kind, they were probably 
defigned for the exhibition of plays. Thereis a 
theatre of this kind in the I%e of Anglefea, called 
Bryngwin, which has already in its proper place 
been defcribed, | 

About half a mile to the eaft of Senor, is a large 
handfome Cromiléh, on the top of a high hill; 
the area enclofed by the fupporters, is of the fame 
dimenfions as that at Molfra, hereafter defcribed, 
and this being a curious monyment we have 
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ftones, is neatly formed and fenced every way, 
the fupporter being 8 feet 10 inches high, from 
the furface of the ground within, to the under 
face of the quoit. ‘To the eaft is a little cell: 
Round this Cromleh is a ftone barrow, 14 yards 
in diameter, reaching almoft to the edge of the 
quoit; but care was taken that no ftone fhould 
get into the Kiftvaen. This quoit was brought 
from a Karn about a furlong diftance, near which 
is another Cromléh not fo large. 

In the neighbouring parifh of Madern, there 
are two Cromléhs, one at Ad@/fra, and the other 
at Lanyon. ‘The firft is placed exa&ly on the top 
of a round bald hill, the upper flat {tone is nine 
feet eight, by fourteen feet three inches. The | 
fupporters, which are three in number, are five 
feet high, and inclofe an area fix feet eight inches, 
from eaft to weft, and four feet wide ; fo that the 
length bears due eaft and weft; but is open ta 
the fouth, a ftone which was there, being proba- 
bly removed, or broken to pieces. . This covering 
{tone or quoit, as it is called in Cornwall, was 
evidently brought from a ledge of rocks, about a 
furlong to the north weft. The ftone barrow, 
with which this Cromléh is furrounded, is not 
two feet high from the general furface ; but is 37 
feet three inches in diameter, The covering 
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ftone is fallen from its original fituation, as eT 
be feet in the cut annexed. 
Mr. Borlafe fearched, 
by digging, the en- 
clofed area, but found 
nothing from which 
,, any probable _conjec- 
tures might be form- 
eff are eae the earth feemed evidently to 
have been moved, and that by the appearance 
of fome black creafy earth, it appeared that fome- 
thing which either was originally, or has fince 
turned black, was placed at the bottom of the 
pit. 

The Cromléh at Lanyon, differs much from 
that at M/c/fra. ‘The area defcribed by the fup- 
porter of the quoit is feven feet, and it ftands 
nerth and fouth. There is no Kiftvaen here, that 
is, no area marked out by fide ftones. The quoit 
is more than 47 feet im girt, and 19 feet long; 
its thicknefs in the middle, on the eaftern edge, 
1s fixteen inches, at each end not fo much, but 
at the weftern sigh it is two feet thick, 

re ‘The. two 
chief fup- 
porters, 
which are 
marked A 
and B in 
~ the cut, do 
not ftand at right angles with the front line, as in 
other Cromléhs, but obliquely, they being proba- 
bly forced from their original pofition by the weight 
of this quoit, which is fo high, that a man on 
horfeback can ftand under it. ‘This Cromléh is 
placed on alow bank of earth, not two feet high- 
er than the adjacent foil. It is about 20 feet 
wide, and 70 long, running ici and fouth ; 
at 
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at the fouth end are many rough ftones, fome 
pitched on end in no order, yet evidently put 
there by defign ; at the diftance of about 80 yards 
W.N. W. there is alfo a high ftone. On dig- 
ging under this quoit, a pit in the fhape of a grave 
fix feet deep was difcovered, and it is not impro- 
bable, that the whole bank was a burying-place for 
more than one perfon. oe 

In the tenement of Lanyon, are alfo three erect 
ftones on a triangular place: one of them is 
thin, flat, and fixed in the ground on its edge; it 

has a hole in the middle above two feet in diame- 
ter, whence it is called A/en antol, that is, the 
holed ftone. On each fide is a rude pillar about 
four feet high ; one of them has a long ftone ly- 
ing without it like a cufhion or pillow, as if it 
was to kneel upon. ‘This monument was cer- 
tainly defigned for fome religious ufe; but the 
ignorant people in its neighbourhood, even at this 
day, creep through the holed ftone, as a cure for 
pains in the back and limbs; they alfo draw their 
young children through it, as a cure for the ric- 
kets; and it likewife ferves as an oracle to inform 
them in affairs of love or fortune. F 

In a croft, about half a mile to the north weft 
of Lanyon, is a ftone, called by the Cornifh 
iM4en Skryfa that is, the infcribed ftone. It is 
nine feet ten inches long, one foot eight inches 
broad, and one foot feven inches thick. It ftood 
upright, and the infcription begins at the top, as 
moft ancient Cornifh infcriptions do; and isto be 
read downwards. The infcription is RIALOBRAN 
CunovaLFIt. fignifying that Rialobran, thefon of 
Cunoval,was interred there. Asto its age nothing cer- 
tain can be faid; but it is probably one of the oldeft 
monuments in Cornwall. It is difputed by anti- 
quaries, whether this Rialobran was a Chriftian 
or a heathen; there being neither a crofs on it, 

K 4 nor 
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nor the letters D. M. for Diis Manibus. Ano- 
ther monument of this fort is to be met with in the 
tenement of Trewren, in Madern parifh, where the 
diftance from ftcne to ftone was ten feet, and the 
line they formed, pointed E. N. E. Upon fearch- 
ing the ground, between the two ftones, in the 
year 1752, .a pit fix feet fix inches long was pre- 
ently found ; this pit was two feet nine inches 
wide, and four feet fix inches deep; near the bot- 
tom it was full of black greafy earth, but no 
bones were to be found. The grave came clofe 
to the weftermoft and largeft ftone, where probably 
jay the head of the perfon interred. 

In the neighbouring parifh of Sr. Levy, is 

a promontory called Caftle Treryn, which confifts 
of three diftin& groups of rocks. On the weftern 
fide of the middle group near the top lies a very 
jarge ftone, fo evenly poifed, that any perfon 
with his hands may move it to and fro; but 
“the extremities of its bafe are at fuch a diftance 
from each other, and fo well fecured by the near- 
nefs to the ftone, that it is morally impoflible, 
that any force to remove it from its prefent 
dituation; befides, it is at fo great a height from 
the ground, that no man can conceive it to have 
been lifted into the place it now occupies. 

We are now come to the Land’s End, the moft 
~weftern promontory of Cornwall, and of the 
whole ifland. Near it are feveral monuments of 
- the ancient Druids,’ particularly one fituated in 
the tenement of BoscawEen-Uun, which confifts 
of nineteen large ftones, placed in a circle, about 
. twelve feet diftant one from the other, with one 
much larger in the middle, and ftanding higher than 
the reft. “Thefe circular monuments are efteem- 
ed the moft ancient of any to be found in this 
‘3fland, and are of various kinds. ‘The number . 
of ftones is fromtwelve tofeventy-feven; but i gn 

them 
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them oftener of the number twelve than of any o- 
ther; and Borlafe thinks they were erected in ho- 
nour of the twelve fuperior deities ; or fome nati- 
‘onal cuftom of twelve perfons of authority, meet- 
ing therein council upon important affairs ; or per- 
haps they reprefent the twelve months of the year, 
and the feven days of the week, the priefts being the 
only chronologers and regifters of time. The di- 
{tance of thefe ftones, one from the other, is various 
in different circles, but was probably the fame, 
or nearly fo at firft in one and the fame circle, 
fo that by the diftance of thofe remaining, may in 
a great meafure be determined, the number of 
ftones of which the circle formerly confifted. 
Thefe circles were not indifcriminately erected 
in all places, or without confulting the moft ve- 
nerable and learned of the Druids, particularly 
if religion, or the election of a prince was upon the 
carpet; but if a victory was gained, the field of 
battle was the place where the trophy was to be 

erected. © “ | 
The figure of thefe monuments is either fimple 
er compounded; thofe that are fimple are exact 
circles ; but their conftruction is not always the 
fame; for fome have their circumference marked 
only with large feparate ftones, whilft others have 
ridges of fmall {tones intermixed, fometimes with 
walls and feats, that ferve to render the enclofure 
more complete. Other circular monuments are 
more complex; for they confift not only of a 
circle, but of other diftinguifhing properties. In 
or near the centre of fome ftands a ftone taller 
than the reft, as in that of Bofcawen Uun; in 
others there is a Kiftvaen, that is, a fepulchral 

cheft, or cavity made of ftone. 
A Cromléh, or monument confifting of a large 
ftone fupported by others, is in the centre of 
many. of thefe circles, and not a few are diftin- 
, K 5 guifhed 
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guifhed by a remarkable piece of a rock. Thefe 
circles are frequently near each other, fometimes 
contiguous, and we now and then fee one of them 
included in, or interfected by another. Urns 
are not unfrequently found within or near them, 
and here and there one is curioufly erected on 
geometrical plans, with the principal entrances 
facing the cardinal points, fometimes with ave- 
nues leading to them, placed exactly north and 
fouth, with detached ftones lying to the eaft and 
weft, or ina triangular form. Thefe monuments 
are found in many foreign countries, as well as 
in all the ifles dependant on Britain, and in ma- 
ny parts of Britain itfelf. Thefe circles in dif- 
ferent places are called by various names; in 
Cornwall they are termed Downs-men, that is, 
the Stone Dance; becaufe they feem to form an 
area for dancing. 

It is, however, highly probable, that fome of 
thefe monuments were erected upon a religious 
account, and were defigned originally for the rites 
of worfhip. We may obferve in the writings of 
the Old Teftament, that feveral ftone monuments 
were erected as places of devotion; and in the 
eaftern parts of the world, the places confecrated to 
religion were generally open, and often on the tops 
of rocks and mountains, ‘This cuftom may be per- 
feGily reconciled to fuch monuments of the eircular 
kind, as were appropriated to facred ufe by the 
Druids ; for they, like other heathen priefts, were 
of opinion that the gods were not to be confined 
within walls; which opinion was undoubtedly a 
fundamental tenet of the Celtic religion; from 
which there is no reafon to think that the Druids 
ever departed. Befides, the multitude and nature 
of the facrifices required fuch fires as could not 
admit of a roof or covering. $i 

Thefe 
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Thefe temples are of various fizes, for fome 
are only of twelve feet diameter, being perhaps 
defigned for family ufe ; but the larger forts were 
for public facrifices, and feftival folemnities. 
Or they might be of various fizes, on account of 
the different fuperftitions therein performed, of 
the feveral ranks and clafles of the Druids. 

Near the fouthermoft point of the Land’s End 
is a promontory called CasrLe-TRERYN, which 
confift of three diftin@ piles of rocks. On the 
weft fide of the middle pile, near the top, lies a 
logan or moving ftone of a prodigious fize, fo 
evenly poifed that a child may rock it, and yet 
the extremities of its bafe are at fuch a diftance 
from each other, and fo well fecured, that it feems 
impoffible for any human force, affitted by all the 
mechanical powers, to remove it from its prefent 
fituation. In this county are feveral other of thefe 
rocking ftones, fome of which have feveral ba- 
fons which receive the rain water, with channels 
that convey it from one to another, and into one 
principal receptacle. Wecannot in this place 
help hazarding a conjecture, on the ufe of thefe 
bafons on the top of the logan ftones. "The Druids 
might make the facility or difficulty of moving 
them fubfervient to many purpofes. ‘They might 
fometimes ferve to try the innocence of fufpected 
criminals, or be oracles to foretel future events. 
If the Druid chofe that the logan fhould be 
eafily moved he ufed no art ; but if on the contrary, 
it was his intention that no fmall degree of 
ftrength fhould ftir it, he had only to fill one of 
the bafons at the extremity with water, or rather 
to {top the opening at which it difcharged itfelf, 
and permit it to remain filled with rain or fnow 
water; when this was effected, his purpofe would 
be completely anfwered ; for the center of gra- 
vity being thus removed to a confiderable diftance 

from 
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from the point where it was when the bafon was 
empty, it muft neceflarily follow, that the difi- 
culty of moving it would be greatly increafed, 
and in fome cafes, perhaps, no human force, un- 
lefs affifted by engines, could do it. 

In the village of Men, near the Land’s End, 
a farmer, in the year 1716, removing a flat ftone 
feven feet long, and fix wide, difcovered under- 
neath it a cavity formed by a ftone, two feet long 
at each end, and on each fide another ftone twice 
as long. In the middle was an urn full of black 
earth, and round it fome very large human bones 
irrepularly difperfed. In fome fepulchres have 
been found bones much larger than thofe of the 
human body, which are therefore thought by 
the vulgar to have belonged to the giants; but 
they are more probably the bones of horfes, which, 
as well as the.arms of foldiers, were fre- 
quently thrown into the funeral pile, both being 
thought neceflary in the next life. 

When the bones were depofited in the urn, 
earth was fometimes laid over them, which ac- 
counts for roots of grafs, being now and then 
found mixed with them. In other urns the bones. 
appear to have been cemented by a ftrong mor- 
tar, in order to their being better preferved, by 
keeping them from the air and moifture ; but the 
moft ancient, as well as effectual way, was to 
cover the bones with the fat of. beafts, the more 
pure part of which the bones, when hot from 
the embers, could not fail ftrongly to imbibe, 
becoming thereby better guarded from external 
injury, than by any method then known. 

Befides human bones, it was ufual among the 
politer nations to inclofe in the fame urn, lachry- 
matories or {mall phials, filled with purchafed 
tears, and other utenfils of mourning which at- 
tended the funeral. With the remains of matrons, 

there 
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there have been fometimes found combs; inlaid 
boxes, nippers, jewels or bracelets; for inftance, 
there was a beautiful bracelet of gold, very thin, 
but three inches broad, found in a brown earthen 
urn under a ftone barrow in Ireland, which by 
the fize appears to have belonged toa lady. In 
fome there have been found little images in agate, 
amber or cryftal, and in others coins. The hel- 
met, {word or fpear, were ufually thrown into the 
funeral pile of a foldier; but if the body was not 
burnt, the fword is for the moft part found entire, 
and placed under his head. If the body was 
burnt, the warlike inftruments were moft proba- 
bly melted by the heat and violence of the fires 
or broke by the fall of the pile, or perhaps, ra- 
ther purpofely broke in honour of the deceafed, 
which may be one reafon why we {carcely ever 
find any of thofe weapons whole in fepulchres, 
where the bodies have been burnt. 

Several bits of brafs were found in the fepul- 
chre at Men above-mentioned, and particularly 
the point of a brafs fword. When pieces of brafs. 
half melted have been difeovered in urns, it 
amounts almoft to a proof, that the remains of 
fome perfon of quality have been there depofited ; 
for, to the honour of fuch only, were large piles 
ere€ted, which could in burning, by the intenfe 
heat of the fire, melt brafs. Where bones have 
been found only in part confumed, and where 
yet there are evidences of a foldier having been 
interred ; for example, the pieces of a fword and 
brafs found at Trelowarren and Men, we may 
reafonably conclude that fuch funeral was per- 
formed in the hurry of war, when time was wanted 
to fuperintend the burning. _— 

Near Lands End, a road extends to the north, 
where is the village of St. Just, in which parifh 
Ralph Williams, yeoman, removing a barrow, 

a great 
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a great number of urns was difcovered; and 
near the centre was a fquare cheft or cell, paved 
under foot, in which an urn was alfo found, fine- 
ly carved and full of human bones. It is fup- 
pofed there were about 50 urns round the ftone 
cheft, the above-mentioned alone being preferved 
On account of its elegance, the reft were thrown 
away and broken as of no confequence. Moft of 
the urns, when they are. difcovered, ftand erect on 
their bottom, and are covered with a flat ftone or 
tile; but they are alfo fometimes themfelves a co- 
vering to what they contain, having their mouths 
placed downwards. 
Near th& church of St. Juft, is one of the an- 
cient theatres, in which, it is faid, the Britons 
ufed to hear plays acted, and to fee the fports and 
games, with which, upon particular occafions, 
the people were amufed. There are a great 
number of them in Cornwall, where they are 
called Plan-an-guare, that is, the plain for fport 
and paftime. ‘Phe benches are generally of turf; 
but thofe of St. Juft, which is the moft remark- 
able monument of this kind, are of ftone. It was 
an exact circle, 126 feet in diameter, and the 
perpendicular height of the bank, from the area 
within, is now 7 feet; but the height from the 
bottom of the ditch without is at prefent 10 feet, 
though it was formerly more. ‘The feats con- 
fift of fix fteps, 14 inches wide, and one foot 
high ; that on the top of all, where the rampart 
is, is about 7 feet wide. But, in order to convey 
a more perfect idea of it to our readers, we have 
inferted 
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inferted a cut of its 
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The plays ated latterly in thefe atphitheatres, 
were in the Cornifh language, and the fubjects 
were taken from fcripture hiftory. In the fame 
cirques were alfo performed thofe forts of exercifes 
for which the Cornifh Britons are ftill fo re- 
markable; and, indeed, if any fingle combat was 
to be fought on foot, to decide any competition 
of ftrength or valour; any difputed property, or 
accufation exhibited by martial challenge, no 
place was fo proper as one of thefe enclofed cir- 
cles ; but in cafe of fudden challenges, where the 
champions were to fight it out upon the fpot, the 
area was marked out with fuch ftones as were at 
hand. If either combatant was by any accident 
forced out of the circle, he was to lofe his caufe, 
and pay three marks of pure filver to fave his life. 
The circles, whether opened or enclofed, were 
often defigned for fepulchres ; for in, or adjoin- 


ing 
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ing to the edge of thefe circular monuments, ftone 
chefts have been found, fometimes Cromléhs, 
and at other times fepulchral urns or barrows, all 
which are evident figns of burials; but, it muft 
be obferved, that thefe were never the common 
places of burial, becaufe there has been very fel- 
dom found, near the fame circle, above one ftone 
cheft, barrow, or Cromlch, and.very few urns, 

In this parifh were alfo fome very ancient 
mines, which is not to be wondered at, if we re- 
flect that this coaft is within fight of che Caffite- 
rides or Sylla iflands, and was probably peired 7 
to as one of them by the ancient traders mm tim. 

On the top of Bartine hill, in this earth, 
are the remains of a fortification, which confifts 
of a circular mound of earth, with httle or no 
ditch ; it was never of any great ftreneth, and 
was perhaps left unfinifhed. ‘Within the inclo- 
fure was a well, now filled up with ftones, and 
in the centre are three {mall circles, edged with 
upright {tones. 

In the tenement of Lefwyn, which is likewife 
in the parifh of St. Juft, were difcovered, a few 
years ago, two patera, of one of which the fol- 
lowing is a reprefentation. ‘This is of ftoney 

turned and ornament- 

_— ed; within it are feve- 

NTS Ne role hollow lifts or drills, 

~) This veffel is entire, 

and was of that kind, 
from which the prieft 
poured libations of 
wine, either upon the 
altar, or between the 
horns of the victim. 
The fubftance of it is 
a moor ftone, ap-_ 
proaching to the nature of talc.’ The other pa- 
tera, 
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tera, found at the fame time and place, is made 
of the fame ftone. It wants an eighth of being 
two inches high; the bottom cavity wants an 
eighth of three inches in diameter, and in depth 
it wants a little of a quarter of an inch, The outer 
drill of the bottom cavity, is about three inches 
and an eighth in diameter, and the bafe at bot- 
tom wants a little of three quarters of an inch. 
At about the diftance of a hundred yards from 
thefe pater was found an urn; butit was broke. 

‘There is no doubt but the Britons burnt their 
dead, and afterwards. interred the remains in 
urns; this is evident from the number of urns 
and barrows found every where, and the afhes 
mixed with the earth of the latter. 

The urns are generally found in the middle 
of a barrow, though there have been fome found 
near the outward edges; probably, that in the 
middle was the firft interred, and the barrow was 
erected to inclofe it, the others afterwards depo- 
fited, being the remains of fome relation or near 
friend, who chofe to be buried in the fame bar- 
row. Sometimes not only one, but two or more 
urns were depofited round the central fepulchre; 
and, at other times, a whole family chofe to be 
buried under the fame barrow, when we find ma- 
ny urns placed clofe one to another. The moft 
remarkable monument of this latter kind in Corn- 
wall, was that juft defcribed. 

From St. Juft the road extends about three 
miles to PENDEEN Vau, which is famous for its 
artificial cave, and this being the moft entire of 
any in the county, we have given an elevation, 
fection and flan of it. 

This 
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This cave confifts of three parts, or galleries ; 
the entrance is four feet fix inches high, and the 
fame width, being walled on each fide with large 
ftones, and having arude arch on the top. From 
the entrance you defcend {ix fteps, and advance 
to the N. N. E. the floor dipping all the way as 
in the fe&tion, fig.2. The fides, built of ftone, 
draw nearer together as they rife, the better to 
receive the flat ftones D, D, D, which form the 


covering, and are full fix feet fromthe floor; this —— 


firft cave is 28 feet long from E to F. Before 
you come to F, fee the plan, fig. 3. the fecond 
cave B turns off to the left hand at right angles, 
being formed in the fame manner as the firft, ex- 
cept that the roof is fix feet two inches high. 
In the middle of this fecond cave, Mr. Borlafe, 
to whom we are indebted for this account, as 
. well as for many other curious particulars re- 
{pecting this county, obferving a low place, he 
caufed the floor to be dug, and found a round pit, 
three feet in diameter, and two feet deep, but it 
contained nothing remarkable; this pit is marked 
G in the plan. In other parts of the cave the 
ground was in its natural ftate, as left when the 
work was finifhed. At the end, K in the plan, 
this cave has a hole in the roof, through which 
a man may climb into the field. At.H, fronting 
the entrance, theré is a hole two feet wide, and 
two feet~fix inches high, being nearly fquare : 
through this hole you creep into a third cave or 
gallery C, fix feet wide, and the fame height. 
‘This is dug out of the natural ground, the fides 
being regular and ftraight, and the roof a femi- 
circle, but neither one nor the other faced with 
{tone. Its length is 26 feet fix inches, and it 
ends in a femi-circle at I, 

~ The 
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The country people relate many idle ftories 
relative to thefe caves, taking no notice of the 
ftructure of them, which is really commodious 
and well executed. This, and the other caves 
of the like kind in Cornwall, were probably 
formed as places of fecurity in times of imminent 
danger, in which they concealed their women, 
children, and moft valuable effects; their coatts 
being continually infefted by the Saxon and Da- 
nifh pirates. 

Two miles to the eaftward of Pendeen vau, is 
Morva, which has in its parifh feveral remark- 
able antiquities ; particularly the remains of an an- 
tient ftructure called Caftle Chin, of which we 
have given a plan, in order to its defcription being 
better underftood., 


The entrance of this caftle faces the W. S. W. 
where having pafled the ditch A, you enter the 
outmoft wall G, which is five feet thick at M, 
called the iron gateway ; leaving on the left hand 

a wall 
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a wall 12 feet thick, which on the right traverfes 
the principal ditch BB, which is 30 feet wide, - 
till ic comes within three feet of the principal 
wall C, when it turns of parallel toit toL, leav- 
ing a narrow paflage. The entrance Q admits 
“you by the paflage O, into feveral lodgments, 
formed by acircular line of ftonework EEF, a- 
bout three feet high. The partitions NNN, 
{pring as it were from the centre of the whole 
work, and are 30 feet wide. ‘The area within 
thefe ‘eg is 125 feet from Eaft ‘to Weft, and 
110 from North to South. The principal ditch 
B has four traverfes; K and I fecure the entrance, 
_ and HH divide the remainder into’ three nearly 
equal parts. At F is a well with fteps to go down 
to the water. Mr. Borlaife, to whom we are in- 
debted for this account, judges, from the ruins, 
that the outer wall :muf have been at leaft 10 feet 
high, and the inner wall about 15. 

“About 500 yards to theS. W. of Chin Cattle, 
ftands. a Cromléh, the covering ftone of which is 
12 feet fix inches long, and r1 wide, and is fup- 
ported by three ftones pitched on their edges, 
which, with a fourth, form a pretty regular kift- 
vaen, or ftone cheft, 

From Morva the road extends ten miles eaft- 
ward to St, Ives, which lies 15 miles Eait of St. 
Juft, and 278 W, by S. of London. It was ori- 
ginally called Sr. Ires, from lia, an Irifh female 
faint, whois faid to have lived a religious life at 
this place, It is fituated on a harbour in St, 
George’s Channel, called St. Ives Bay; which 
is now almoft choaked up with fand; for the 
north wefterly winds have raifed fuch fand banks 
at the mouth of the harbour, that a bar is formed, 
over which veflels of 80 tons burthen can only 
pais at high {pring tides, St. Ives is a neat {mall 

town, 


*~ 
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town, but hasa large and handfome church, though 
it is only a chapel to Unilalant, and ftands fo 
near the fea, that the waves often break againft 
it. ‘The town was incorporated by King Charles 
I. andis governed by a mayor, recorder, and 12 
capital burgefles, with 24 inferior burgefles, and 
a town clerk; of whom the mayor, while in his 
office, and a yearafter, as well as the recorder and 
fenior burgefles, are always juftices of the peace. 
The members of parliament are elected by the 
corporation, and the inhabitants that pay fcot 
and lot, who amount inallto18o0. It has a free- 
{chool, founded by King Charles I. of which the 
Bifhop of Exeter, with the mayor and burgefles 
are governors. It has two markets, which are 
held on Wednefdays and Fridays, and a fair on 
the Saturday before Advent Sunday, for oxen, 
fheep, horfes, and a few hops. ‘The pilchard 
fifhery is confiderable here; and they carry on 
fome trade in iron, Briftol wares, Cornifh flates, 
and Welfh coal, particularly the laft, for which 
there is a great demand, infomuch that there have 
been often feen above one thoufand horfes at one 
time ready to carry away the coals. In the pa- 
rifh of Unilalant, of which this town makes a 
part, the vicar is entitled to a mortuary on deaths, 
that is, whoever dies worth ro]. or more, muft 
pay him ros. but they who die worth lefs pay 
nothing, and the richeft no more. ‘The manor 
anciently belonged to the Ferrers family, whence 
it came by marriage to the Champernoons; and 
from them in the fame manner to Sir Robert Wil- 
loughby, Baron de Broke, whofe coheireffes mar- 
rying Blunt Lord Mountjoy and Mr. Powlett, an- 
ceftor to the prefent duke of Bolton, it came on 
a divifion of the eftate-to this latter, and ftill 
continues in the fanuly, the Duke of Bolton be- 


ing 
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ing lord of it. This borough firft fent repre- 
fentatives to parliament in the reign of Queen 
Mary. Theland from hence to Mountfbay in 
the Britifh Channel, is not above four miles over, 
and from the top of the hill the iflands of Scilly 
may be plainly and diftingtly feen, though they 
are above 30 miles diftant. At the entrance of 
St. Ives Bay, lies the fmall ifland of Gedrevy or 
Gudreny. mere 

At BoTALLECK, about ten miles Weft of St. 
Ives, is a curious clufter of circles, which include 
and interfect each other; for this reafon, Bor- 
laife imagines, they had fome myftical meaning, 
or, were at leaft, defigned for particular ufes, 
For inftance, fome might be employed for facri- 
fice, others for prayer, for feafting the priefts, or 
for the ftation of thofe who devoted the victims, 
Whilft one Druid was preparing the victim in one 
place, another might be adoring ina fecond, and 
athird be going his rounds at the extremity of 
another circle of ftones, the reft being bufy in the 
rites of augury, fo that all might proceed in their 
worfhip at one and the fame time, under the in- 
{pection of the high prieft. We may obferve, 
farther, that moft of thefe circular monuments are 
detached ftones, placed fo orderly, that there can 
be no doubt of their having fome fhare in the fu- 
perftitious rites; for, where-ever altars are found, 
we may fafely conclude, the circles containing 
them, were defigned for places of facrifice and 
worfhip. . 

The road now turns fouthward, pafling within 
amileof LenANT or LALanT, a {mall village, 
about three ‘miles S. E. of St. Ives, and fituated 
on the Bay of that name. It has one fair on 
Auguft 15, for cattle. 

_ After paffing the extremity of St. Ives Bay, the 
road is divided, one running northward to Gwi- 
, thian, 
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thian, and the other extending eaft to Redruth, 
GwiITHIAN, though an. inconfiderable village, 
feated on a fmall river, near the mouth of the 
Bay, has produced feveral remarkable antiqui- 
ties. In May 1741, the fea having wafhed away 
a piece of the cliff, about half a mile tothe S. W. 
of the town, there was difcovered, three feet 
under the furface of the earth, a {mall cavity, about 
20 inches wide, and as much high, faced and 
covered with ftone; the bottom confifted of one 
flat ftone, and upon it ftood an urn, of which we 
have annexed a cut. It was full of human 
bones, the vertebre being 
very diftingt. Round the 
urn. was found a {mall 
quantity of duft or earth, 
which had all the appear- 
ance of human afhes, and 
filled the lower part of the 
_cavity, about four inches 
mm from the bottom. {t was 

r ats the general cuftom amongtft 
op the ancients, to repeat the 
= burning of the bones, till 
they were fo far reduced in 

fize as to be-all enclofed in 

anurn, but this was not always the cafe, as the 
boxes found in the middle of the barrow at Tre- 
lowarren teftify. Sometimes they enclofed what 
was well burnt in an urn, and what was not-fo in 
a cell round it. cl 
The other road pafles by CamBron, which is 
about fix miles to the.S. E. of Gwithian, and 
five to the eaft of Redruth. The living of Cam- 
bron is worth near. 400]. per annum, and-is in 
lay hands. There are three annual fairs kept 
here, 
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kere, namely, on Feb. 24; June 29, and Nov. 11, 
for oxen, fheep, cloth and hops. 

REpRUTH, which lies about five miles to the 
eaftward of the laft-mentioned town, and 273 
from London, is feated in the midft of the mines, 
and is rendered populous by the refort of the tin- 
ners. It has three fairs held on ‘the fecond of 
May, the 5th of September, and the firft of Oc-~_ 
tober, for horfes, oxen, fheep and cloth. , 

At KARNBRE-Hill, near this town, and in the 
parifh of Ilogan, were dug up, in June 1749, a 
confiderable number of gold coins, fome of which 
were worn very {mooth, not by lying in the earth, 
but by ufe, they having no alloy to harden them. 
No letters weredifcoverableon any of them ; fome 
were flat, and others convex on one fide, and 
concave on the other; the largeft weighed no 
more than four: pennyweights fourteen grains, 
From the reverfe of thefe coins, having generally 
the impreffion of a horfe, fome have imagined 
they were Phenician, fome colonies of that peo- 
ple having chofen.a horfe for their fymbol. This 
opinion feems confirmed by the place where they 
are found, the Phenictans having for many years, 
from their fuperior {kill in navigation, engroffed 
the tin of Cornwall to themfelves : but others al- 
ledge that thefe coins are too rude, and the de- 
ficns too mean to have been Phenician, Grecian, 
or Roman; and that they are originally Britith, 
fome of their coins having been found ftamped 
with the figure of a horfe, and infcribed with 
Britifh names. Some have doubted, whether the 
Britons had gold and filver in their own countr¢ 
or not; but we are now yery certain they had: 
Cornwall produced both thefe metals even in 
Camden’s time; Borlafe alfo faw fome gold 
among grains of tin in the parifh of Creed in the 
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year 17533 and not only gold, but native filver 
was found in a mine in the parifh of St. Ouft. 
That they coined money in their own mint, is 
plain from an edict of the Roman emperors, for-- 
bidding the ufe of any money in Britain, but 
what was ftamped with their image, 

However, many Roman coins have from time 
to time been found in the fame hill, fome of 
which were in the poffeffion of Mr. Borlafe ; 
among thefe is an Antoninus of a large fize, of 
the ancient lead, with a triumphal arch on the re- 
verfe : coins of this metal are very rare: there was 
alfo a Severus Alexander. And in 1749, at the 
foot of Karnbré hill, were found a pint of copper 
Roman coins, about three feet under the furface, 
with the head of gn animal in brafs, a hinge, 
and: pierced cover, | 
“In the year 1744, feveral hollow brafs inftru- 
ments of various fizes, together with fome Ro- 
man coins, were alfo dug up in the fide of Karn- 
bré hill. ‘Thefe inftruments are generally called 
Celts, and being on this occafion found accom- 
panying fome Roman coins, many might be 
tempted to imagine them of Roman original; but 
as very few of them have as yet been found in Ita- 
ly, this conjecture cannot be well admitted. That 
the reader may have a more comprehenfive idea 
of their nature, we have annexed cuts of two of 
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That reprefented by fig. 1. is about fix inches 
long, anda quarter of an inch broad, juft under 
the ring or leop at DE, and in the fharp part twice 
as broad ; fig. 2. is not quite fo large. Great num- 
bers of Celts of this form have been found, not 
only in various parts of England, but in Scotland 
and Wales, and in fome places fo many together, 
particularly at Earfley Moor, twelve miles N. 
W. of York, with feveral lumps of metal, and 
a quantity of cinders, whence it may be conjec- 
tured, that at fuch places there were forges for 
making them. Various have been the opinion 
of the learned, refpeéting the ufe to which thefe 
inftruments were applied, fome having imagined, 
they were intended to be ufed as chizels to cut 
ftone, fome that they were for engraving letters 
and infcriptions, and others again, that they were 
the Falx, with which the Druids cut the facred 
mifletoe. However, none of thefe conjectures are 
founded on probability, as Mr, Borlafe has fully 
proved in his antiquities of this county. It indeed 
appears moft probable that they were the heads of 
fpears, peculiar to the Gauls, Britons and Ger- 
mans, and that thefe nations continued to ufe 
fuch weapons after they were fubjected to the Ro-~ 
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mans; this accounts for there being fo few of 
them found in Italy, and fo many in Britain and 
Gaul. The loops B might ferve for feveral ufes, a 
kind of trophy or a taflel might be, by way of or- 
nament, appendant to it, or poflibly a ftring to 
make the {pear more commodious in carriage, like 
the flings of our mufkets, or to recover the wea- 
pon after it had been lanced on an enemy. Mr. 
Borlafe, in his conjecture refpecting their ufe, 
has probability entirely on his fide, when he fays, 
that the larger and heavier feem to have-been the 
heads of {pears, the middle fort for javelins, and 
the lighter and {maller for the heads or arming of 
arrows. VERS | : 

Karnbré-hill was on many accounts remarka- 
ble; Mr. Borlafe is of opinion, that it was a 
place particularly appropriated to the myfteries of 
Druidifm ; for here were their confecrated. cir- 
cles, here their feats of judgment, here their 
cromlehs, altars, rock-bafons and facred mounds. 

‘The top of this hill is thick fet with karns or 
groups of rocks; the fpaces between and below 
were, in the memory of the laft generation, filled 
with a grove of oaks, fince felled. On a karn, 
at the weftern end, are artificial bafons, cut in 
the higheft rocks. In advancing towards the 
eaft, Mr. Borlafe faw a curious orbicular flat 
ftone, which had been wantonly thrown down 
from the top of an immenfe rock; on the fur- 
fage of this ftone was an exact circular bafon, 
three feet in diameter, and one foot deep, having 
round its edges many {mall bafons communicating 
with it, ; 

Having attained the fummit of the hill, our 
learned and curious author croffed the ruins of a 
{tone wall, which enclofed an area of about an 
acre of ground, The enclofure is called the Old 
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Caftle, and appears to have been a fortification, 
- taken out of the holy ground. 

We muft now proceed to give a defcription of 
the caftle,;. which is the moft modern thing to be 
met with here, and does not ftand on the highett 
part of the hill, but about three hundred yards 
to the eaft of it. The building ftands on a very 
irregular ledge of vaft rocks, fome of the furfaces 
of which are high, others low, confequently the 
lower floors muft be of unequal height. ‘The 
rocks not being contiguous, the architect has con- 
trived arches to fupply the vacancy and fupport 
the wall; the ledge of rocks was narrow, of 
courfe the rooms could neither be large nor hand- 
fome. ‘The walls have in one of the turrets three 
.ftories of windows, and there are every where 
fmall holes, for viewing an enemy, and difcharg- 
ing the arrows, fome of which were perhaps ad- 
ded in more modern times for mufkets, At the 
N. W. end were the outworks, now demolifhed, 
but its greateft fecurity was its being fituated 
-amidft fuch horrid rocks. In fhort, from the 
military remains on this hill, the Britith cold coins, 
the Roman coins, weapons of war, “and other 
things, probably Roman, found here, as well as 
from. the religious. monuments above noticed, it 
.fhould feem that it had been for many ages a 
place of great refort in. times both of war and 
peace. 

From Redruth, a eas extends. to Sr, AGNEs, 
in which parifh is a vaft intrenchment, which 
. fhews great fkill and labour, being probably in- 
_ tended as a defence of St. Agnes Beacon, and the 
rich clufter of mines in its neighbourhood. With- 
in this intrenchment has been plowed up a 
gold Valentinian, which had the following 
legend, DN. VAENINIANVS F. P., AVG. 
and on the reverfe, Restirutor REIPUBLICE 
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Ant. A. This added to the greatnefs of the uri- 
dertaking, the judgment and conduct of the de- 
fign, the ftraightnefs of the lines, and the uni- 
formity of the work in all its parts, feem to 
prove the whole to be of Roman origin. Add 
to this, that on the top of the inclofed hill, to the 
weit of the Beacon, there are ftill to be feen the 
remains of a fmall fquare fortification, adjacent 
to which are three fepulchral barrows, This 
great work is called in Cornifh the Kledh, which 
fio nihes the trench or fofs, and is faid by the 
vulgar to be the work of a giant ealled Bolfter. 
That the Romans fometimes made their works 
for defence of a circular form cannot be doubted, 
particularly when the fituation of the ground, on 
which they were to encamp, prevented them from 
adopting the fquare figure, which on a plain they 
certainly preferred ; if this be admitted, may we 
not reafonably conclude, that fome of the raund 
works, en the tops of hills in this county, were 
Roman, efpecially if we find that Roman ways 
pafled near or through them, or that Roman 
coins be found in them. ar 
At the diftance of eight miles to the N. E. of 
St. Agnes, and about the fame diftance to the 
north weft of St. Michael’s, is Sr. PERAN IN 
THE SANDS, which is feated on the fhore of St. 
George’ schannel. St. Peran, or St. Piran, was 
in fuch high efteem in Cornwall, that there are 
no les than three churches and chapels dedicated 
tohim. ‘That of this place is a valuable vica- 
rage in the patronage of the dean and chapter of 
Exeter. Camden tells us this was an Irifh faint, 
and that he was buried here. ‘This church had, 
in the time of Edward the Confeffor, a dean wid 
canons, and was endowed with lands, and the 
privilege of a fanétuary. The church was given 
by Henry the Firft, .to the bifhop and church of 
Exeter ; 
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Exeter ; and there was afterwards in this place a 
cell of Ciftertian monks, fuborditiate to Beaulieu 
Abbey in Hampfhire. The bifhops of Bodmyn 
had a manor here, called San Piran, now almott 
covered by the fands. 

In LaMBourn downs in this parifh, was found 
in a barrow an urn, which contained about two 
gallons, and within it were afhes, fimall pieces of 
bones and charcoal ; by the fide of it were two 
veflels, probably facrificial, greatly refembling 
fome of the Roman patere. 

From thence the road leads four miles eaft to 
‘TREW or TREWINON, a {mall village noted only 
for having twa fairs, for cattle chiefly, annually, 
on Holy Thurfday and July 25. 

St. Micwagv’s or MircHet, which is four 
miles to the fouthward of Trew, is a defpicable 
town, confifting of about thirty thatched houfes 
and one inn, It ftands in the two parifhes of 
Newlin and St. Enedore, which laft is a valua- 
ble vicarage in the gift of the Bifhop of Exon. 
nt. Michael’s is governed by a portreeve, chofen 
annually by a jury of the chief inhabitants, out 
of the fix prin¢ipal tenants, who are called Deputy 
Lords of the manor, becaufe they poffefs lands 
in the borough, The manor belongs to the A- 
rundels of Lihanhern, one of the anceftors of 
which family procured for this place the privi- 
leges of a free borough, with a market and fair, 
both which are now difufed. — 

In the 30th of Edward I. this little town was 
called Modifhole, whence perhaps by carruption 
its prefent name. It is one of the oldeft boroughs 
by prefeription in the county, and firft fent re- 
prefentatives to parliament, on the 6th of Edward 
VI. in which return it is called, Burgus et villa 
Mychel, Mitchel or Modifhole, and no where 
St. Michael, till of me By a vote of the Houfe 
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of Commons, on the 20th of March 1700, the 
election of the reprefentatives was ordered to be 
for the future performed by the lords of the bo- 
rough capable of being Portreeves, and fuch of the 
inhabitants as pay fcot and lot, which are in num 
ber about 25, St. Michael’s is a great thorough- . 
fare in the road from London to St. Juft. 

From St. Michael the road extends feven miles 
north-eaft to ST. CoLums, a {mall market town, 
pleafantly fituated on a rifing ground near the 
banks of a {mall river, which falls into the fea at 
a place called Port Glevan. There are not much 
above 1co houfes in the town, and thefe are 
mean buildings, yet the ftreets are broad and to- 
lerably well paved. The juftices of the fouth dt- 
vifion keep their feffions here once in three weeks, 
holding a court for determining all fuits, where 
the caufe of action does not exceed the value of 
forty fhillings. ‘The town took its name from 
Columba, to which faint the church is dedicated ; 
it was formerly of great note, having three chan- 
tries, and the rectory is at prefent one of the moft 
confiderable in the county, it being very extenfive, 
and valued at no lefs than 531. 6s. 8d. in the 
king’s books. The lordfhip belongs to the lords 
Arunde] of Wardour. There is a weekly market 
held here on Thurfdays, and two annual fairs on 
Thurfday after Nov. 13, and the Thurfday in 
Midlent, chiefly for cattle. “< 

Fight miles to the northward of the laft-men- 
tioned town, is Papstow or Pretrrocsrow, as 
it was formerly called, which ftands eighteen miles 
fouth-weft of Camelford, and is feated on the 
weit fide of Padftow Haven, which is formed by 
the mouth of the river Camel, near its influx in- 
to Briftol channel. ‘The harbour is by far the 
beft on the north-fide of the county ; for it is ca- 
pable of receiving ‘many fhips of great burthen, 

and 
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-and is convenient for the Irifh trade, it not being — 
above 24 hours fail from that coaft ; but then it 
is very dangerous of accefs without a fkilful pi- 
lot, there being rocks on the eaft fide, and banks 
of fand on the weft, ‘There is a {mall herring 
fifhery here about the month of O@ober ; in other 
matters the trade of the town is inconfiderable, 
though the inhabitants have fome dealings in 
flates for covering the roofs of houfes. This town 
was formerly called Loderick.and Laffenac, and 
afterwards Adelftow, or Athelftan’s place, the in- 
habitants having a tradition, that king Athelftan 
was a great benefactor to the town, and endow- 
ed it with many privileges, It received its pre- 
fent name Padftow or Petroc-ftow, from one Pe-« 
trocy a Britifh faint and hermit, who lived a reli- 
gious life in acell near the town. Leland tells 
us, that the tomb or fhrine of this faint was re- 
maining in his time, in the eaft fide of the church, | 
The town is governed by a mayor and inferior’ of- 
ficers,, and there is a weekly market here on Sa- 
turdays, though no ways confiderable, with two 
annual fairs, on April 18, and Sept. 21, for cat- 
tle, &c. 

In this town, Humphrey Prideaux, the learned 
dean of Norwich, was born, on the 3d of May 
1648. He was educated firft at Weftminfter. 
{chool under doctor Bufby, and afterwards at Chrift 
Church in Oxford. In 1676, he publifhed his 
Marmora Oxoniénfia, &c. which introduced him 

. to the acquaintance of the lord chancellor Finch, 
afterwards earl of Nottingham, who, in 1679, 
prefented him to the rectory of St. Clement’s near 
Oxford; and in 1681, beftowed on him a pre- 
bend of Norwich. During the reign of king | 
James II. he fignalized himfelf by his writings in 
defence of the Proteftant faith ; and for his emi- 
nent fervices on that occafion he was, immedi- 
ately after the revolution, promoted to the arch- 
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eaconry of Suffolk. In 1691, he was offered the 
Hebrew profefforfhip at Oxford; but: this offer 
he thought proper to decline. In 16975 he pub- 
lithed his Life of Mahomet ; andin 1702, was in 
ftalled dean of Norwich. About eight years af- 
ter, he was cut for the ftone, which interrupted 
his ftudies for fome time; but he had no fooner 
recovered. from this painful diftemper, than he 
went on with his Conneétion of the Hiflory of the 
Old and New Teftament, which he at length com- 
pleted. He died November the 1ft, 1724, and 
was interred, according to his own direction, in 
the cathedral church of Norwich. - He was a man 
of a moft amiable charaGer, very regular in his 
manner of life, and ufually in his ftudy by five in 
the morning. | we 
GUDELION, fituated to the eaft of Padftow 
haven, is a village about nine miles 8. W. of 
Boffiney. In the parifh church of this place 
there were three prebends, founded before the 
twentieth of Edward I. which ftill fubfift.. The 
living is a rectory in the patronage of the crown, 
-but the prebends are all in lay hands. The firft 
is called the King’s, alias Bodmin prebend ; this 
either is, or lately was, in the gift of the family 
of Baffet. The fecond is Manney’s prebend, late- 
ly in the gift of the earls of Radnor; and the 
third and laft is T'rehavenock prebend, in the gift 
of Mr. Harper. 
About five miles to the fouth-eaft of Padftow, 
and 231 from London, is fituated WAADBRIDGE, 
WaARBRIDGE, or WaADBRIDE, which takes its 
name from its Bridge over the river Camel, or 
Alan. It is a {mall town, in the road from St. 
Colomb, and has a market on Saturdays, with 
three annual fairs, namely, on May 12, June 22, 
and October 10, for cattle, cloth and hops. ‘This 
bridge is faid to have been built by the sence 
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of the county, to prevent the dangers which 
horfemen were expofed to at the ferry. Tradi- 
tion informs us, that fome of the piers were built 
upon woolpacks, where the foundation was a 
quick fand. The fubfcription for carrying on 
this ftructure, was greatly promoted by Nicholas 
Lovibond, vicar of the place, as hath been be- 
fore obferved, in treating of the rivers of this 
county. 

St. Upey, or Sr. Tupy, is a village about 
five miles E. by N. of Wadbridge, and feven 
miles N. of Bodmin. It has two annual fairs, 
on May 20, and Sept. 14, chiefly for cattle; the 
living of the parifh is a valuable re€tory, former- 
ly in the patronage of the lords Mohun, worth 
above 3001. per annum. 

BopMIN is fituated feven miles fouth of St. 
Udey, in the road to Leftwithiel, from which it is 
“only five miles diftant. It is a borough, and fends 
two members to parliament. In Leland’s time it 
had fo large a market, that it refembled a fair. 
He informs us, there was a chapel at the weft-end 
of the town, and a handfome parifh church at the 
eaft-end; alfo a chantery chapel. It had a pri- 
ory that ftood at the eaft-end of the parifh church- 
yard, which was frft eftablifhed at Padftow ; but 
when the monks removed from thence, they 
brought with them the body of Petroc, and the 
church here was dedicated to that faint. This 
town was called ,Petrocftow by the Saxons ; but 
. by the Britons, Bodmanna, that is, the habita- 
tion of the Monks. Edward the elder, founded 
a bifhop’s fee here in the year 905. Ethelftan, 
fucceeding his father Edward, made an entire 
conqueft of Cornwall, in the year 936; and 
among other liberalitics, beftowed on the monks 
fuch privileges and lands on this priory, that he 


was ever after looked upon as its founder, Here 
~ We 
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the bifhops of Cornwall refided till the year 98r, 
when the town, church and monaftery,. being 
burnt by the Danes, the bifhops removed their 
‘feats to St. Germain’s, on the river Linar, fix 
miles north-eaft of Plymouth ; but the monaftery 
was rebuilt foon after the conqueft ; for William 
Warlewaft, bifhop of Exeter, erected the laft 
foundation of this priory, as Leland exprefies it; 
at that time the fhrine and tomb of St. Petroc was 
yet ftanding in the eaft part of the church; Le- 
Jand tells.us, that in this houfe there were «firft 
monks, then nuns, thirdly fecular priefts; af- 
terwards monks again; and Jaftly, fecular ca- 
nons : it was Alear, a nobleman, that placed the 
black canons regular here, between the years 
arr1o and 1120. ‘Thefe continued till the diflolu-. 
tion, when it was ftiled the priory of St. Mary, 
and St. ’etroc, and was valued by Dugdale at276l. _ 
a year; but by Speed at 289. | A 
Bodmin was anciently governed by a mayor and 
36 burgefles ; but at prefent by a mayor, 12 al- 
dermen, 24 common. councilmen, and a town 
clerk, “Che members of parliament are chofen by 
a majority. of the corporation. ‘The church, 
which formerly belonged to the Priory, is now 
the parifh church. ‘The town is feated in a bot- 
tom, between two hills, which Camden fays,. 
renders it unwholefome to the inhabitants, efpe- 
cially new comers ; but in this refpect later au- 
thors do not agree with him. It confifts chiefly 
of one long ftreet, and was once more Jarge, po- 
pulous, and of greater account than it is at pre- 
fent ; which is abundantly teftified by the ruins of 
‘feveral ftreets and churches, ftill vifible; however,, 
the houfes are in general pretty well built. The 
living is 2 vicarage, in the gift of the Prideaux fa- 
mily. Befides the priory already-mentioned to 
have been removed hither from Padftow, there 
was 
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-was alfo, in the fouth part of this town, a houfe 
‘for grey friars, achapel and an alms-houfe, but 


not endowed, ,and. a chantery called St. Joha 
the Baptift’s, or Naylor’s chantery, founded in 
the parifh church by one Naylor, who endowed it 
with 61. per annum, for a prieft to celebrate mafs 
there for ever. He was a clerk in causes and — 


a native of this town, 


The remains of the priory, id epifcopal al 


lace, are ftill to be feen, and the church is efteem- 
‘ed the largeft in the county; but the fpire be- 


Jonging to it was deftroyed by lightening in the 
year 1699. ‘The houfes, in number about 300, 
are very inconveniently built on the fides of two 
hills, one of which to the fouth is very fteep. 
We find in this place a fheriff’s prifon for deb- 
tors, and a free-fchool maintained. partly by the 
duke of Cornwall, and partly by the corporation. 
‘The principal manufacture is yarn, which was 
once the only ftaple, but that trade is now much 
decayed. 

Podmin has been talent ve concerned in two 
rebellions ; the firft was that.of Perkin Warbeck, 
who colle&ted forces here till he thought himfelf 
in a condition to attack Exeter; and the other 
was in the time of Edward the VIth, when the 
Cornifh and Devonfhire men rifing,-one Boyer, 
mayor of Bodmin, was very active in aflifting 
them, for which he fuffered death, which in- 
deed is not extraerdinary: butthis cannot be faid 
of the unparallelled and wanton cruelty of Sir 
Anthony Kingfton, in his execution, which will 
ever cover his memory with infamy. This wretch, 
who was provoft-marfhal of the king’s army, on 
his coming to Bodmin, fent orders to the mayor, 
to caufe a gibbet to be erected in the ftreet, oppo- 
fite his own houfe, by the next day at noon, let- 
ting him know, that he would-then dine iidaa him, 

in 
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in order to be prefent at the execution of fome re- 
bels. ‘The unfufpecting mayor obeyed this com- 
mand; provided an entertainment for his gueft, 
and at the time appointed regaled his vifitor, 
who put about the wine, till the mayor’s fpirits 
being exhilerated ; he afked him, if the gibbet was 
‘ready ? And being anfwered that it was; Kingfton, 
with a wanton and diabolical fneer, ordered him 
to be hanged upon it. Among other unhappy 
‘perfons, whofe miftaken zeal had drawn them in- 
to this rebellion, was a miller, whofe fervant had 
fuch an affe@tion for him, that hearing his mafter 
was to die, he generoufly came to Kingfton, and 
offered to die in his ftead, alledging, that he could 
never do his mafter better fervice. Onwhich the 
knight, inftead of being ftruck with this amazing 
inftance of heroifm, fidelity and friendfhip, cool- 
ly told him, that if he liked hanging fo well, he 
fhould not be difappointed, and inftantly ordered 
him to be:tied up. 

There is annually kept at Holgaver Meor, near 
this town, about the middle of July, a kind of 
carnival, fuppofed to derive its original from the 
times before the conqueft; it is reforted to by 
thoufands of people, and king Charles the Id. 
honoured it with his prefence, in his journey to 
Scilly, becoming a brother of the fociety. This 
carnival is called by the common people Bodmin 
riding. ‘There is a confiderable market ftill kept 
at Bodmin, on Saturdays, for corn and provi- 
frons; and the inhabitants have four annual fairs, 
namely, on January 25, Saturday after midlent 
Sunday, Wednefday before Whitfunday, and 
December 6, for horfes, oxen, fheep, clogs; and 
a few hops. 

Richard Lower, an eminent olylietak and ana- 
tomift of the feventeenth century, was born at Tre- 
mere, near Bodmin, about the year 1631. He 

received 
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received his education at Weftminfter- fchool, and 
Chrift-Church, Oxford; where, after going thro’ 
his courfe of philofophy, he applied himfelf fole- 
ly to the ftudy of phyfic, which he intended to 
make his profeffion. In this he foon made fo 
confiderable a progrefs, that the famous Dr. Wil- 
lis took him as a companion and affiftant in at- 
tending his country patients. In 1666, he re- 
moved to London, where he was chofen a mem- 
ber of the royal fociety, and of the college of 
‘phyficians ; and his reputation continuing daily 
to increafe, he came at length to be efteemed ore 
of the ableft phyficians in the city. But having 
had the misfortune to difoblige the court, by 
joining with the whigs in the affair of the Popifh 
plot, he loft a great part of his practice, which 
he was never able to recover. He died in 1691, 
and was interred at St. Udey, near Bodmin. He 
was the difcoverer of the medicinal fpring, known 
by the name of Afrop Wells, in Northampton- 
fhire. His treatife on the heart is a mafterly per- 
formance; and he endeavoured, in an eflay pub- 
lifhed in the Philofophical Tranfa&tions, to fhew 
a fafe method of transfufing the phone of one 
animal into another. 

St. LAurENCE, about three sites weft of 
Bodmin, is an indifferent village, yet has two 
annual fairs, namely, on Aug. 10, and OGober 
18, for cattle, cloth, &c. ‘There was at this 
place an hofpital, well endowed for nineteen le- 
prous perfons, two whole or healthy men and wo- 
men, with a prieft, to minifter to them in a cha- 
pel adjoining. 

St. RocHE, is a villnee about feven miles S. W. 
of Bodmin, in the road to Grampont. Here on 
a high, fteep, rugged rock lived an hermit, who 
was afterwards fainted, and gave name to the 
town. His chapel was partly carved out of the 

rock, 
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rock, and adjoining to it was his cell. ‘The liv- 
ing is a valuable rectory, in the patronage of the 
Arundels. 

From Bodmin a road extends thirteen miles to 
CAMELFORD, which is fituated fixteen miles weft 
of Launcefton, and 250 from London; though a 
borough, it is but a poor place, for it does not 
contain above an hundred houfes badly built. It 
lies in the parifh of Lanteglos, and being incor- 
porated by king Charles the Firft, is governed bya 
mayor, and eight burgeiles or pat bite who with 
ten freemen, elect two members of parliament. 
The corporation enjoys the toll of the markets and 
fairs, which, with an eftate of fifteen pounds ayear,, 
make together about 801. which fum ferves for 
the fupport of the magiftrates. The inhabitants 
having no church or chapel in the town, repair to 
the parifh church, which is about a mile diftant. 
‘This is an antient borough, it being made fo by a 
charter from Richard, duke of Cornwall, who, 
when he was king of the Romans, granted them 
their market, and a fair. “Thefe privileges. were 
afterwards fully confirmed by his brother king 
Henry the Third. ‘Phis borough began to fend 
reprefentatives to parliament in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, and this liberty was confirmed 
by queen Mary. "The frets are broad and well- 
paved, and it has a confiderable market held on 
Fridays for yarn, a great quantity of which is 
fpun in this place and its neighbourhood. It has 
alfo four annual fairs, namely, on Friday after 
March 10,, May 26, July 17, and on. Sept..6, 
for horfes, oxen, theep, and a few hops: . —~ 

Camelford has been made famous by two bat- 
tles fought in its neighbourhood ; the firft was be- 
tween the great king Arthur, and his nephew 
Modred, who had ulurped his kingdom. This 
war had lafted feven years without any thing de- 
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cifive; for though Modred was continually. de- 
feated, yet were his forces as often recruited, by 
the fupplies he received from the Pidts and Sax- 
ons, Arthur’s old and inveterate enemies. The 
fuperiority of Modred’s forces was ftill ballanced 
by the valour and experience of Arthur. At laft 
the fatal blow was given in 542; for Arthur pur- 
fuing his enemy from place to place, drove him to 
the extremity of Damnonium, our Cornwall, where 
he could not avoid fighting. This laft battle was 
fought on the banks of the river Camel, and prov- . 
‘ed fatal, as well to the two leaders, as to all the 
‘Britons, who having loft their beft troops, were 
‘no longer able to ftand againft the Saxons. Dur- 
ing this bloody battle, the uncle and nephew hap- 
pening to meet, rufhed upon*one another fo 
furioufly, that nothing but death could part them. 
~“Modred was killed upon the fpot, and Arthur 
“being mortally wounded, was carried to Glaffen- 
‘bury, where he died aged go years, 75 of which 
‘he had fpent in the continual exercife of arms. 
Another battle is faid to have been fought here 
“between the Saxons and Britons, about the year 
820. . . 4 
Near lord Falmouth’s feat in Worthyvale, a- 
bout a mile and a half from Camelford, is a ftone 
nine ‘feet nine inches long, and two feet three 
‘inches wide. ‘ It was formerly a foot bridge, and 
was called Slaughter Bridge, according to tradi- 
tion, from the bloody battle fought near it, in 
which king Arthur loft his life. But this, as Mr. 
Borlafe obferves, is a vulgar error, it having this 
‘Latin infcription,, coTIN’ HIC JACET—FILIUS 
MAGARI ; whence it' evidently appears to have 
been a funeral monument, befides the manner in 
which it is written, fhews that it cannot be fo an 
cient as the time of Arthur. 
- | Five 
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Five miles to the weftward-of Camelford- -is 
Bossiney, a fmall village, confifting of about 
twenty houfes. It is a hamlet in the parith of 
Tintagel, and fends two members to parliament. 
Tt is governed by a mayor and burgeffes ; all who 
have free land in the borough, and live in the pa- 
rifh, are deemed. freemen, and have votes at the 
election of the members and magiftrates: the 
number of electors is faid to be under twenty. 

Tintagel caftle was one of the four houfes of 
the antient earls of Cornwall, and ftands partly 
on the mainland, and partly on an ifland. The 
manor is a very ancient demefne of the crown, 
and the caftle has been reckoned one of the won- 
ders of the world. It is fituated about half a mile 
from Bofliney, and the two parts of it were for- 
merly joined together by a drawbridge, which is 
long fince ruined by the fall of the cliffs of the 
ifland. The farthermoft point of the rock, call- 
ed Blackhead, is well known to mariners, and 
the ifland is wholly inaccefflible by water, except 
-at one place towards the eaft, and there it ts very 
dificult and incommodious ; this paflage is arti- 
ficially barred with a ftrong wall of ‘lime and 
ftoné, through which was a gate-way,. and, in 
Carew’s time, aniron gate. Underthe ifland the 
fea runs into a natural cave, or arch of rocks: 
this paflage formerly reached to the main on the 
other fide of the drawbridge, and was navigable 
for boats at full fea, but the farther end is now 
ftopped by the fall of the cliffs above-mentioned. 
Over this ftood the caftle now in ruins. To de- 
fcribe in words its prefent ftate, would not be 
very eafy, yet a perfect idea may be. conceived, 
both of that and its former magnificence, from 
the engraved plate given of it with this work. It 
was chiefly built of ftone, and the cement ufed 
was fo ftrong, that in many places, where the na 
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itfelf gave way to the attacks of time, this re- 
mained unhurt. On the top of the hill is a cave | 
which goes far under-ground, and is faid to be 
an hermit’s grave dug out of the folid rock. On 
the ifland is a fine {pring of water; this is a con- 
fecrated well, with a chapel adjoining, dedicated 
to St. Julian, or St. Uliane, but now very rui- 
nous for want of proper repairs. ‘The ifland is 
let for about 5!. per annum, and twice a year, 
about thirty fheep are bred on it, which thrive to 
admiration. ‘The back or outer part of this ifland 
contains about three acres, and affords good paf- 
ture for fheep, goats and rabbits. This caftle and 
manor were granted by Edward III. to his fon the 
Black Prince, when he created him duke of Corn- 
wall, from which time it became united to the 
dutchy, and is now held by the corporation, at 
the fee-farm rent of ril. 16s. gd. per annum. 
The caftle is very ancient, and is faid to haye 
been the feat of the dukes or princes of Cornwall, 
in the times of the Britons, and many think it 
was the birth place of king Arthur. As a fortrefs, 
it is very injudicioufly fituated, moft of the works 
being commanded by the higher part of the hill, 
yet this feems fome evidence of its being built 
by the Britons, before they had learned the art of 
war of the Romans, It continued to be one of 
the caftles of the dukes of Cornwall till the time 
of Richard, king of the Romans, who here en- 
teftained his nephew David, prince of Wales. 
After the death of Richard, and his fon Edmond, 
earls of Cornwall, all the ancient caftles went to 
ruin, and inftead.of being palaces, were convert- 
ed into prifons, and this among the reft ; however, 
a yearly ftipend was allowed for keeping it, till 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the lord trea- 
furer Burleigh abolithed it, as a fuperfluous charge 
to the crown, | 
BoscAsTLE 
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BoscasT ie is fituated on the north-weftern 
coaft, about four miles north of Camelford, and 
about 243 from London. - Its: ancient name was 
Bottereux caftle, which it-received from the an- 
ceftors.of a family, who built a caftle! here, : the 
ruins of which are {till to be feen. . From this fa- 
mily it defcended by a daughter and heirefs to the 
Hungerford’s, and from them to the family of 
Haftings, which enjoyed the caftle till the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. ‘his town was, in ancient 
times, of fome note, but is now a mean place, tho’ 
‘it {till continues to have a fmall. Thurfday’s mar- 
ket, and has two annual fairs, on Aug. 5, and 
Noy. 22, for cattle, cloth, and a few hops. 

Some authors have doubted, whether the Ro- 
mans ever conquered Cornwall; but the aflirma- 
tive feems now very plain, from the great num- 
_ber of Roman antiquities found almoft in every 
part of the county. . The ancient: inhabitants 
were called Damnonii, or according to fome Dun- 
-monii, and inhabited Devonfhire, as well as. 
Cornwall, and fome part of Somerfetfhire. We 
_are informed by-Mr. Luhyd, that the Dumnonian, 
and other Southern Britons, were on account of 
their fituation conquered more early, than other 
- parts of this ifland. In the firft fummer of Agri- 
~ cola’s command in Britain, he deftroyed the Or- 
dovices, or the Britons of North Wales, and re- 
_ duced the ifle of Anglefey. In his fecond cam- 
‘paign, he made a great progrefs, vanquithing all 
before him, from Anglefey to Edinburgh, accord- 
ing to Gordon; but according to Horfley, Cum- 
_ berland.and Northumberland ; but be that as it 
will, the intermediate nations muft be included , 
for we cannot fuppofe Agricola would leave an ene- 
my onhis back. In the third fummer he advanc- 
ed as far in Scotland as the river Tay, building 
feveral forts. The fourth fummer, as we are 
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informed by Tacitus, was fpent in erecting forts 
on the Ifthmus, between the river Clyde, andthe 
frith of Edinburgh. In the fifth year he provided 
fhips, and conquered nations unknown before to 
the Romans, putting garrifons, in that part of 
the country, over againft Ireland. ‘T’he queftion 
is, who thefe unknown nations were, concerning 
which’ there are various opinions; but Borlafe is 
pretty pofitive, they were the Belge and Dam- 
nonii. However, this clathes with Luhyd’s opinion, 
refpecting the time of their being firft conquered. 

After the invafion of the Saxons, the dukes of 
Cornwall not only maintained their own ground, 
but affifted the Welch to keep their country; for 
Blederic, duke of Cornwall, joining with the. 
kings of Wales, defeated king Ethelfred, in. a 
battle near Banchor, and drove, him beyond the 
Humber. ‘Thefe dukes never fubmitted to the 
Saxons, during the Heptarchy, and though when 
they affitted the Danifh invaders, who began to 
infeft this ifland, in the year 835, againft king 
Egbert, the victorious Saxon monarch, they were 
conquered by him, yet were they ftill ooverned by 
their own princes, who ruled over Devonfhire’al- 
fo. At lait, however, king Ethelftan drove them 
out of Devonthire, and obliged them to keep be- 
yond the river ‘lamar. 

It is uncertain whether the people of Cornwall 
were fubject to this monarch or not; yet we may 
fafely afirm, that William the Conqueror either 
annexed the county to his dominions, or found it 
already done to his hands, pee 

The Cornifh Britons were not early converted 
to Chriftianity ; for the Chriftian religion made 
fcarcely any progrefs in this part of the ifland 
till the time of Arthur, who reigned in the 6th 
century, and even then there feemed to be but a 

dawning of it, “hey were chiefly converted ae 
ts 
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St. Petroe and his difciples, who came here about 
the year 518, and fettled in the monaftery of Pe- 
trocltow, now Padftow. After paying a vifit to 
Rome, then the chief univerfity of the empire, 
he returned into Cornwall, and having refided 
and taught there for thirty years, died about the 
year 564, being buried at Padftow, though his 
body was afterwards removed to Bodmin, as we 
have already noticed in our account of that town. 
A confiderable number of other faints came about 
the fame time from Ireland, which was then the 
principal nurfery for learned men in Europe, in 
order to affift at the great work of converfion, and 
indeed Cornwall retained the purity of the Chrif- 
tian religion, long after the reft of the Ifland was 
ovef-run with Saxons and Paganifm. After the 
converfion of the Saxons, about the beginning 
of the 7th century, there were feveral difputes 
betwixt Auftin of Canterbury, and the Britifh 
Chriftians, who had not given into any of the 
Romifh innovations, but preferved their religion 
in the original purity, in which it was when they 
were firft taught it. ‘TThe great fubject of debate 
was about the time of holding EKafter, and ad- 
mitting the fupremacy of the Roman church. 
‘There was no epifcopal fee in Cornwall till the 
year 905, in the reign of Edward the Elder, fon 
to king Alfred the Great. This prince then 
erected three new bithopricks, namely, Wells, 
Crediton and Cornwall, to the latter of which he 
promoted Adelftan, and at the council, in which 
this was agreed to, a provifion was made to reco- 
ver the Cornifh men from their errors, viz. their 
refufing to acknowledge the papal authority. 

We fhall conclude our account of Cornwall, 
with brief memoirs of two or three other re- 
markable perfons, natives of this county. Sir 
Bevil Greenyile, fon of Bernard Greenvile, and 
' erand{on 
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prandfon of Sir Richard Greenvile, the famous 
fea-officer, was born at his father’s feat, in this 
county, in the year 1596. Upon the breaking 
out of the civil wars in 1642, he adhered to the 
king, to whorh he performed the moft important 
fervices. He raifed a regiment at his own ex- 
pence, and having perfuaded other gentlemen to 
follow his example, he was able, in a little time, 
to form a confiderable army. With this he de- 
feated the earl of Stamford, one of the parlia- 
inentary generals, in the battle of Stratton, and 
foon after obtained a complete victory over the 
famous Sir William Waller; though in this laft 
engagement he loft his life. Never was man 
more univerfally or more defervedly beloved ; fo 
that, during thofe times of civil fury and difcord, 
-when each party feemed willing to confine all me- 
rit to themfelves, complete juitice has been done 
his memory, even by parliamentary writers. 
Richard Carpenter, a divine and poet of the 
laft age, was a native of Cornwall, and had his 
education at Eton college near Windfor, and 
from thence was elected fcholar of King’s college 
in Cambridge, in the year 1622, where, continu- 
ing about three years, he left England, to profe- 
cute his ftudies in different parts of Europe. Be- 
ing converted to the Romifh religion, and taking 
upon him a miffion into England, he did not 
continue in this ftation above a year, before he 
again returned to Proteftantifm, and by the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury’s intereft, obtained a {mall 
houfe by the fea-fide, near Arundel caftle in Suf- 
fex. Here he was expofed to the infults and a- 
bufes of the Romifh party, particularly of one 
Francis, of St. Clara, who lived in that neigh- 
bourhood, and went by the name of Hunt. In 
the time of the civil war he quitted his living, 
and retired to Paris, where once more reconciling 
oe himfelf 
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himfelf to the Romifh church, he made it his bu- 
finefs to rail againft the Proteftants.. Upon his 
return to England, he again became a proteftant ;/ 
and fettling at Aylefbury in Buckinghamifhire, he 
would often preach there in a very fantaftical 
manner, to the great mirth of his audience. Be- 
fore his death, he returned a third time to Pope- 
ry, caufing his pretended wife to embrace the 
fame perfuafion. He publifhed fome fermons, and 
a comedy, called The Pragmatical Jefuit. 

Walter Moyle, a learned and polite writer, in 
the feventeenth century, was the fon of Sir Walter 
Moyle, and born at Bake near Loo, in. 1672, Af- 
ter finifhing his ftudies at Oxford, he removed to 
the Temple, where he applied tC aielt chiefly to 
the.general, and more noble parts of the law, fuch 
as led to the knowledge of the conftitution of the 
Englifh. government. In 1695, he turned into 
Englifh four of Lucian’s dialogues, which make 
part of the tranflation of that elegant author, 
which was afterwards publifhed. In 1697 he af- 
fitted Mr. Trenchard, in writing his book again{t 
a ftanding army. “The next year he compofed an 
Effay on the Lacedemonian government, and ano- 
ther upon that of Rome; and was feduloufly em- 
ployed in planning other works, when death put 
a period to all his great defigns, on the gth day 
of June, 1721, in the fiftieth year of his age, 
He was for fome time a member of parliament, in 
which he always acted an honourable part, exert- 
ing himfelf vigoroufly in fupport of every mea- 
fure, which he thought conducive to the intereft 


of his country, ae 


: Of the CAssITERIDES, or Scrtty IsLANDs. 


There are a clutter of iflands and rocks, lying 
fo the welt of Cornwall, Camden fays, that 
about 
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about one hundred and forty-five iflands go by the 
name of Scilly, all clad with grafs, and covered 
with greenifh mofs, befides many hideous rocks, 
and huge ftones, above water, placed in a kind 
of circle, eight leagues from the utmoft promon- 
tory of Cornwall. But his accounts of thefe iflands 
appear very inaccurate, that learned and judici- 
ous writer giving only the fentiments of ancient 
authors on this fubject. Mr. Borlafe, to whom 
we are obliged for et natural hiftory and anti- 
quities of the county of Cornwall, has fince pub- 
lifhed the ancient and prefent ftate of the iflands 
of Scilly, which he himfelf vifited; we fhall 
therefore take him for our guide in matters of 
the greateft moment relating to them. 

It is remarkable, that fo “tinal and inconfider- 
able a {pot as the ifle of Scilly, whofe cliffs hard- 
ly any thing but birds can mount, and whofe bar- 
rennefs would fcarce fuffer any thing but birds to 
inhabit it, fhould give name to all thefe iflands ; 
but the laft mentioned author obferves, that there 
is reafon to believe, from the fituation of the 
fhores, that this ifland, which is now only a bare 
rock, was formerly joined to others by low necks 
of iad, and that ‘Trefcaw, St. Martin’s, Bre- 
har, Sanipfon, and the adjoining rocks and iflets, 
made formerly but one ifland, which obtained the 
name Scilly, and having fome little iflands fcat- 
tered round it, it gave its name to its inferiors ; 
whence what were called by the Greeks Caffite- 
rides, wére named by the Latin authors Sigdeles, 
Sillinz, Silures, and by the Englifh Sylley, Sul- 
Jey and Scilly. a 

The principal iflands are St. Mary’s, Agnde, 
Annet, Trefcaw or St. Nicholas, North Welkel 
or Arwothel, Lean, St. Martin’s, Breher and 
Sampfon, in all which there are about one thou- 
’ fand inhabitants, ‘The air is in general healthy, 
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‘it ‘being fanned by the ‘fea-breezes proceeding 
from every quarter, and is not at all infected by 
unwholfome vapours, arifing from large marfhy 
grounds; however, the fea fogs are ‘more com- 
“mon here, thanin more extenfive tradts of land. 
If a ftorm happens ‘before the crops “are above 
ground, or after they are ‘houfed, it throws the 
{pray of the'fea over the land: and if foon after 
gentle fhowers fucceed, ‘the grafs will {pring the 
better; but as there are no trees or deep vallies, 
thefe ftorms gteatly damage the crops from what- 
ever quarter the wind blows ; for they drive the 
_falt {pray‘with fuch fury, that it breaks or burns 
up every thing that is tender ; but thefe are mcon~ 
veniences to which: moft little iflands are fubject 
in this climate. In.the months of June’ and July 
the air is filled with offenfive vapours, which are 
not eafily. difperfed, by the inhabitants burning 
ore-weed to make: kelp; and in the fummer, ‘the 
air is exceeding hot, on account of the refleCtion 
of the fun from the fand ; and in winter the fand 
is apt to be blown up from the coves, which ren- 
ders walking out very difagreeable. * 
__ The people of thefe iflands have very few dif- 
eafes, for the inhabitants are feldom affli€ted with 
the ague, and.a fever is very uncommon ; but the 
{mall-pox is the moft frequent and fatal .diftem- 
per; hence thofe that are temperate, live to a 
great age; but unhappily fpirituous liquors. are 
‘too much ufed in all thefe little iflands. - 
The ftones of thefe iflands are chiefly of the 
grey moor ftone kinds, with black fpots, and a 
mixture of leafy-talc. Some have a red ground, 
mingled with white debafed cryftal, and form a 
‘beautiful granite ; but there is nothing more fur- 
prizing, than to find fo few veins in the rocks of 
thefe iflands, which were fermerly fo famous for 
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tin. On the'fea there of Cornwall, and in the 
Chills, 
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cliffs, there are a great number of veins of one 
fort or other in the clay, rubble or rock, where- 
ever you pafs ; but here it is generally one conti- 
tinued rock, andthe crevices in them are fo clofe, 
that they will hardly admit a knife. “There is 
one veinvat ‘Trefcaw, about two feet broad, ona 
cliff ear the place called: the.Gun-well ; there is 
alfo another narrow one, on the fame ifland, un- 
der Oliver’s battery. “The former has been work- 
ed for tin, and.has feveral fhafts and -purrows 
along its.courfe. There was alfo one vein found 
in Porthmellyn cove. 

When ‘the’ Phenicians traded here for tin, it 
‘mutt have been in great plenty, which made them 
very jealous of it; for Strabo tells us, ‘that the 
»matter of a Phenician veflel, who was bound 
here, perceiving that he was dogged by a Roman, 
run his’ fhip afhore, thus rifquing his‘ life, fhip 
cand cargo, rather than admit a partner in the 
commerce. ‘The Romans, however, perfifting 
in their refolution to have a fhare in this trade, 
brought it about at Jaft. But from what now ap- 
pearsof the tin works, there never feems to have 
been much got out-of thefe iflands ; the fands feem 
to confift of fmall gravel, broken off by the vio- 
lence of ‘the fea from the moor ftones, which 
line the fhores of all the iflands in great -plenty. 
The fineft fand, fo much in requeft by the Cornitfh 
people-and others, ‘for feowering and for drying 
“up writing ink, is found only in Porthmellyn cove 
on St. Mary’s ifland. “In one part of St..Mary’s 
-ifland they have a-thelly fand, and thofe who un- 
iderftand hufbandry beit, ‘make ufe of -it as ma- 
nure. ‘However, in general, the inhabitants are 
too apt'to depend on the fertility of their foil, and 
_ negleét-the ~propersmethods of cultivation. The 
-moor ftone {and contributes very little to vegita- 
tion, after the {alt of the fea is waihed from it, 
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for there is ‘no occafion for keeping the foil loofe 
and open, it being naturally mixed with rough 
gravel, and therefore not apt to grow ftiff. i 

The water in the high ground of St. Mary’s is 
very good, that of Helveor-well, about two miles 
from Heugh town, is remarkably pure and foft. 
There is alfo.a good fpring in Holy vale, even 
with the furface of the ground, and a deep one in 
the lines belonging to the mafter gunner. But 
they have no brooks or rivers, nor indeed any 
running water in thefe iflands, except for a little 
while after great floods. Chalybeat waters there 
are none, which is the lefs furprizing, becaufe 
their veins and metals are fo few. The foil is very 
good forall forts of grain; except wheat; how- 
ever, they have a little in St. Mary’s ifland; but. 
it makes an indifferent fort of bread. ‘They have 
cood barley and rye, anda very {mall quantity of 
oats; but, inftead of the latter, they fow another 
feed called Pillar, which thrives very well in the 
coarfeft grounds. It ferves for all the purpofes of 
oat meal exceeding well, and is generally -pre- 
ferred to it.. It needs no hulling like common 
eats, and is therefore called by Ray, and others, 
Naked Oats. 

‘There is but one corn mill in all thefe iflands, 
which is a windmill on Peninis, However, they 
havea hand mill at every houfe, which confifts of 
two {mall ftones, about-two feet in diameter, and 
four inches thick, in the fhape of common mill- 
ftones, which may be fet clofer or wider by raif- 
ing or depreffing the upper ftone, The mill is 
placed at fuch a height from the ground, as that. . 
a man may ftand, and eafily turn the upper. ftone, 
by means of a ftick five feet long, and one inch 
and a half in diameter. QOne-end of this refts in 
a focket made for it in the middle of the radius of 
‘the upper ffone; and the upper end is inferted in 
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& hole, in a beam of the chamber above. In thefe 
two holes the ftick, ftanding obliquely, turns ea- 
fily with the hand; but the ftones, being of fmall 
dimenfions, and of little weight, the corn is a 
long time in grinding. pote is 
In the inhabited parts of thefe iflands they 
“have various forts of roots. Pulfe and fallads 
grow very well; they have alfo dwarf fruit trees, 
goofeberries, currants, rafberries, and all fhrubs, 
that will not rife above the height of the ftone’en- 
clofures ; and even thefe would do better, if they 
would plant fhelters of elder, Dutch elm, fyca- 
more, and the like, in clumps and hedge rows, 
fer without thefe, all vegetables lie expofed to the- 
winds, in proportion to their height. In their 
gardens pot-herbs, and herbs for diftillation, are 
as plentiful, and as good here as any where. The 
ranunculus, anemone, and moft other flowers, will 
do very well; butif the roots are left long in the 
ground, there is a fort of worm which does them 
#. great deal of mifchief, and hinders them. from 
blowing again, 
- There are a variety of plants growing wild 
in thefe iflands. tA | , 
The fea poppy bears a pale yellow, fingle fower, 
and the root is gréatly valued for removing all 
pains of the breaft, {tomach and inteftines ; it is 
alfo good for difordered lungs, and is thought to 
be much better here than in other places. The 
eringo, or fea holly, is common on the fandy 
beach ; they have the wild tanfey, and a kind of 
mufk, but not the odoriferous. They have fea 
wreck, among their ore weed, of a fine fcarlet, 
and other pretty colours. Alfo good laver. Their 
famphire is the beft and largeft of the kind; and 
it is faid, there is wild garlick in fome of the off- 
lands, — 
M 3 Their 
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Their’ black. cattle are generally fmall, which 
may be partly owing to their giving’ them no hay ; 
for they are all turned loofe in the fields to feed 
upon the ore weed ; and indeed the cattle that are 
brought up in this manner never thrive, unlefs 
they are at liberty to refort to the ore-weed; for 
without it they are apt to» pine away ; and many 
have died for want of it. “Their horfes: are fmiall 
but lively, and-ft for labour. 

Their fheep) thrive extremely well, the grafs 
on the commons being: fhort, dry, and full of the 
fame little {nails, as give forfine a: relifh: to the 
Sennan and Philack mutton, in the weft of Corn- 
wall; the fheep will alfo fill themfelves with ore 
weed, as well as the bullocks. 

Moft of the iflands have fuch paftures, and 
rocky commons, as would maintain’a great num- 
ber of goats to advantage, and:afford:the inhabi- 
tants kids milk, and venifon, at-ai much cheaper 
rate than they have mutton and lamb; for goats 
will live where fheep dare not feed; befides, they 
require lefs care. On the ifland of St. Helens,. 
the cattle might find good fhelter, let the wind blow 
from what quarter it will; and deer might pro- 
bably thrive there very well. ? 

They have many rabbits, but no’ hares, nor 
will the rabbits fuffer a hare to live among them ; 
but as there are many iflands uncultivated, it is 
beyond all doubt, that the hares and rabbits might 
both be diftributed' more to the’ fatisfattion of the 
inhabitants. 

They have a'fmall bird here fearcely fo big as 
alark, of an afh' colowrand white, called'a Hedee- 
Chicker,. which is'thought by matiy to be as’ dée- 
licious as an‘ ortolan. Partridges, brought over: 
lately to encreafe and ftock the iflands,. have an-: 
fwered that purpofe very well. Wild fowls of all- 
forts, fromthe fwan to the fnipe, may be fhot in 

great 
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preatplenty in the winter time. They haye but few; 
thrufhes; but every fort. of tame poultry, is to, 
be found,here in great perfection. Sea birds, efpe- 
cially puffins, are very numerous’; they build up- 
on. the defolate rocks, and have afifhy- tafte. 

There-is no adder, or venomous creature of any,, 
kind, in thefe iflands.; but in fome houfes they 
have very troublefome flies, which however are. 
not. venomous. ‘They hide themfelves by day, 
and come out. in fwarms by night, fpreading 
themfelves oyer the kitchen and pantry, devour- 
ing all the eatables they can come at. ‘Thefe are 
known to.feamen by the name of Cock-roches ; 
they have four wings of a brown tortoife-fhell co- 
lour, but are not. fo large here, as in fome: other’ 
places; for in the Weft-Indies they are fometimes., 
five. inches long, 

The inhabitants are confiderably more nume- 
rous than they, were eighty years ago, and their 
buildings and numbers. are {till encreafing, With 
regard to their ecclefiaftical jurifdition, thefe 
iflands are in the diocefe of Exeter, as they were 
in the bifhopric of Cornwall, before that fee was 
tranflated to Exeter. But Mr. Borlafe, who. vi-. 
fited them in 1752, fays, there is but one clergy- 
man in.all thefe iflands, fo that if he happens,to 
be fick, divine fervice muft ceafe till his, recove- 
ry ;, and, when he dies, they may be many weeks 
without it, fo that baptifing, marrying, and the 
adminiftration of the Lord’s Supper, muft be 
- omitted, till another is placed in his room, When 
in health, he goes:to each off-ifland once a year, 
and all the reft of the time they are inftrucéted by 
the ifland clerk, who. reads, or endeavours. to read, 
parts of fermons. If another clergyman was fet- 
tled at Trefcaw, he might often attend the 
churches of St. Martin and Brehar in the after- 
noon, and the people of thefe iflands, and Samp- 
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fon, might often come to Trefcaw. He might 
alfo affift the chaplain of St. Mary’s, in cafe of 
ficknefs, and fupply his place when he happens 
to die. | . 

The prefent iflanders, of both fexes, are come- 
ly, civil to ftrangers, and remarkable for {peaking 
good Englifh. ‘The men, though at other times 
.employed about hufbandry, are much ufed to 
boats and fifhing, which renders them aétive and 
hardy. ‘They are alfo ufed to fowling in the win- 
ter, and wna ere are very fit to make either 
good foldiers or failors; and in times of dan- 
_ ger, the fecurity of the iflands muft chiefly depend 
upon the fpirit and docility of the inhabitants ; 
for without this, the garrifon would be of little 
confequence. oat 

‘The inhabitants, as we have already obferved, 
employ themfelves in hufbandry, fifhing, and 
_making kelp. Their fituation for the firft is ex- 
tremely good, becaufe the fmallnefs of the iflands 
places them near the fea-fand and the ore weed, 
which,. with the manure of their fheep, and 
other cattle, a kindly foil, and plenty of {tones 
to make fences, are here great encouragements to 
induftry. : 

‘They catch mackrel in great plenty during the 
feafon; and their flat fifh, foles, turbots and 
_plaife, are as good as thofe met with any where 
elfe. They take alfo.a large quantity of ling, 
which are thought to be better on the coafts of thefe 
iflands than elfewhere, they being not fo much 
{pent as when they pafs farther. They cure the ling 
with good falt, and fend it dried to England and 
other parts. They have fome falmon, falmon- 
peels, cod, pollack, and all other fifh ufually 
caught on the coafts of Cornwall; particularly 
great plenty of pilchards, which come into their 
coves, fome time before they arrive in the ae 
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of Cornwall. Here they might be taken very 
readily, and be falted, prefled, and fent to market 
before thofe of their neighbours ; and by curing 
them, the inhabitants, as well women and chil- 
dren, as men, might be more conftantly employ- 
ed than they are at prefent. But this advantage 
has been hitherto neglected. 

The alga marina, fucus, or ore weed, is of 
great benefit to thefe iflands; and grows plenti- 
fully on the rocks, which when the tide is out 
are uncovered, and all the fhores expofe this ufe- 
ful plant, as food for the cattle. Yet this is not 
the only ufe they make of it, for they collect, 
dry, and burn it, till it runs into a lump, or ra- 
ther a kind of falt drofs, which they export to 
Briftol, and other places, as one principal ingre- 
dient in making glafs. It is alfoproper for mak- 
ing allum and foap. - In the year 1751, they made 
as much kelp, or melted ore weed, as brought inta 
the iilands 500]. fterling. ) 

Kelp is made in the months of June and July ; 
for after July they think it for their advantage 
not to gather any more weed, but let it grow till 
the following year. There are feyeral forts of 
this alga marina, and each ifland has its proper 
limits affigned for gathering it. As ‘the rocks 
near the fea fhore cannot furnifh a fufficient 
quantity, they go off in fair weather to diftant 
ledges, where they place their boats. And when 
the water ebbs, and the boats touch the ground, 
they get out of them, and with hooks cut from the 
rocks the ore weed, and load their boats. When 
the tide rifes they return home, and fpread their 
cargo on the beach to dry. They turn it often, 
and cock the ore in the fame manner as we da 
hay, but in much lefs heaps, and let it remain. — 

Having thus prepared the ore, and made a cir- 
cular fhelving pit jn the fand, feyen feet in dia- 
‘edi M 5 meter, 
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meter, and three feet deep, they line the fide of 
the pit with ftones, to prevent the fand or earth 
from mixing with the kelp. They then put a 
fmall bufh of lighted furze into the bottom’ of 
the pit; lightly placing. fome of the drieft ore 
weed on the fire. Thus by degrees it gains great 
ftreneth, when they feed it with frefh ore. At 
this time the {moke rifeés, which fpreads itfelf like 
a thick heavy mift, with a moft difagrecable 
{mell ; and if it is calm weather, it hangs in the 
air for fome time after the burning is over. When 
the fire is very ftrong, it has the appearance of 
bright burning embers, and then they fall to mix- 
ing and ftirring it with iron rakes, from one fide 
of the pit to the other, till it begins to run, turn- 
ing to a kind of imperfect glafs, When the whole 
mafsis melted, they let it fettle, and it becomes 
a lump at the bottom of the pit, and is fit for ex~ 
portation when cold. 

There is a great deal of difference in the qua- 
lity of kelp, and it requires more {kill in burn- 
ing, than can readily be imagined. ‘That which 
has the clofeft texture, and clofett grain, is to be 
preferred. Mr. Borlafe obferved, that when fome 
of the beft fort was laid in a window, in the 
month of June, in moift weather, it would imbibe 
the moift air plentifully, and wet every part of the 
window where it was moved. He thought this 
experiment proved, that the kelp confifted of a 
féa-falt principally ; but in this he was miftaken, 
for it is an alkalious fixed falt,; into which all ve- 
getables turny when they a are burnt in the like 
manher. 

. Al induftrious man may get to the value of 
five or fix pounds during the two nionths of the 
kelp feafon ; fevera] perfons have obtained more, 
but then they fold it at two pounds three fhillings 
per ton, which is a large prices 
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The broad: leavedalga: marina being taken from. 
under water in the dog-days, and as foon as pof- 
{ible covered from the air with woollen cloth, the: 
volatile falts, which will evaporate while it is ex= 
pofed to the fun and air, may be preferved, and 
the leaves. will be found covered with a fort of fu- 
gar, which may be fhaken eff, and is thought to: 
be a very cooling medicine, exceeding all the pre~. 
parations of purified nitre, according to am ac- 
count publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions; 
but this is a circumftance thefe iflanders are unac= 
quainted with. 

With refpeé to the government of thefe iflands, 
it will be fufficient to obferve, that twelve of the 
principal inhabitants meet once a month, to hear 
complaints, and terminate little difputes ; this is: 
all the government they have, without calling 
in the military power, which is always done in 
heinous and criminal cafes, As for common im- 
moralities, they are never taken notice of ; and if 
they were, the twelve men perhaps have neither 
difcernament nor authority to correct them ; for 
they even want power to compel the payment 
of fmall debts. 

Having thus given the natural hiftory of the 
foil, mirterale, vegetables, and animals of the Scilly 
iflands, with a concife account of the inhabitants 
and their employments, we fhall proceed to take 
a view of the principal of thefe iflands. 

It is about fix or eight miles paflage, with a 
fair wind, from St. Michael’s mount in Cornwall, 
to the Mand that lies moft to the northward, ‘ied 

which bears the name of Scilly. In Mr. Borlafe’s 
paflace thither, he was diverted with the fifhes 
ealled Thornbacks, which have their name from 
their fharp and broad fins.on the back. They are 
not hike thofe called Thornbacks, in the more 
eaftern parts of this kingdom, and which in ail 
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things refemble fkate, except in their prickles or 

thorns. ‘The above fifh is from twelve to fif- 

teen feet long, and of different colours ; for fome 

are brown, fome milk white, and others varioufly 

{potted with both thofe colours. Mackrel are 

their prey, and in the purfuit of them they throw 

themfelves out of the water, with a circular bound, - 
like porpoifes. , . 

- The largeft, beft cultivated ifland, and -that 

which contains the greateft number of inhabi- 

tants, is Sr. Mary’s, which is of greater value 

to the lord proprietor, than all the reft put toge- 

ther. ‘The prefent number of inhabitants is at 

leait 600, and the rents amount to about 3col. a 
year: this ifland is three miles long, and two 

broad. 

The place called Old Town, lies im the eaftern 
corner of a fmall cove or creek, fronting the 
fouth, and it was formerly the principal place in 
the ifland; but at prefent the houfes are poor 
huts, with rope-thatch coverings. Behind them, _ 
on an eminence, are the remains of a caftle, 
which is entirely demolifhed, except a part of the 
walls. In Leland’s time it was a moderately ftrong 
firucture. Here are feveral. fifhing boats kept 
within a poor little pier ; but the cove is round, 
and the rocks and loofe ftones, which-now en- 
cumber it, might eafily be removed, and formed 
into a jetty head on each fide the entrance, which 
would be of great ufe to pilots in {trong eafterly 
winds. 

Near the Old Town is a green ridge edged with 
fand, and within it alow marfhy piece of ground, 
lying to the right hand, and reaching from the 
fouth to the north fea, about half a mile in 
length, and as much in breadth. Borlafe obferves, 
that it is of great importance to. keep the fea 
from over-running this valley ; but in the great 
. : ftorm, 
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ftorm in 1744, it was laid under water. They 
cut a drain through miry grounds and fand banks, 
and it requires frequent repairs to keep it open. 
This piece of ground is capable of making fine 
meadows, though it recovers its verdure but very 
flowly. At the weftern end of this cove ftands 
lord Godolphin’s houfe, and the church is 
juit by, in the form of a crofs, though not fo 
old as the reformation. It is a decent ftru€ture, 
but has no.tower; for which reafon there are 
two covered niches, rifing on the weftern end, 
for two bells. Hither they bring their children 
to be baptifed, and here they perform their mar- 
riage ceremonies ; but they bury their dead near 
the places where they depart thislife. Before the 
cove of Old Town lies a fmall green ifland, 
on the fharp top of which is placed a crag of flat 
{tones lying clofe to each other; the inhabitants 
call it Karn Lech, the meaning of which, in the 
Cornifh language, is agroup of fat rocks. “There 
are feveral other karns in thefe iflands, whofe top- 
rocks look like fo many rude thin pillars. 

The New Town is about a mile diftant from 
the Old, near a large fandy pool or bay, and in 
the neighbourhood of a peninfula, formed by na- 
ture for a fortification. ‘The pool will hold an 
hundred fail of fhips very commodioufly ; and the 
bottom is a foft ouzy bed with good anchorage. 
On the top of the peninfula, is a fmall fort call- 
ed Star-caftle, from its projecting like the rays of 
aftar. It was built by Sir Francis Godolphin, 
governor, in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; on 
the rampart the ftandard is erected, and on the 
faliant angles are four little fquare rooms, in 
each of which it was intended a captain of the 
garrifon fhould lodge. There is a fofs between 
the rampart and the governor’s houfe, which is 
{quare, roomy and handfome, From the cattle, 
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down to the barracks, there is a wide terrace, on 
which 500 men may be drawn up. The barracks 
are at the entrance into the line, and are all built 
of moor ftone flanked with baftions, ‘The faliant 
angles are two miles in compafs, and go quite! 
round the peninfula. Near one of the baftions is 
the ftore-houfe, where the arms ae military ftores 
are kept. 

Juft below the lines are the remains of ary old 
fort, and there is a round hillock here, which 
feems to have Had a keep at the top. Its walls 
have been demoliffed to build the lines, and’ it is 
called Mount-Holles. ‘The little town, below 
thefe lines, is called Heugh-town, from the pe- 
ninfula om which it ftands. It is the moft popu- 
lous place in thefe iflands, and in it is the cuftom- 
houfe. It is inhabited by tradefmen, and the build- 
ings have been of late much inirbved: it beige 
better fupplied with provifions than formerly. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty years ago, the imbhabi- 
tants lived on falt provifions brought hither from 
England or Ireland ; and whedever a bullock was 
killed, they kept part of it a confiderable time ; 
for inftance, if it happened in September, they 
would referve enough for their Chriftmas feaft. 
They preferved it untainted by burying it in falt, 
and thofe that have tafted of it affirm, that it was 
far from eating amifs. 

“At the weftern end of this town is a handfome 
pier, buile by the lord Godolphin, at the ex- 
pence of 1100]. It was begun in 1749, finifhed 
in 1750, and is 430 feet long, twenty wide, in the 
narroweft part; and alfo twenty feet high from 
the foundation. ‘Within it are fixteen feet depth 
of water, at the time of the fpring tide, and ten 
at the neap. It will fecure veflels of r50 tons bur-= 
then, not only clofe to the quay, a oe pe the 
ftrand of the town, 

There 
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There aré four inlets called Sounds, which 
leads from St. Mary’s harbour, namely, Broad 
Sound, Smith’s, St. Mary’s, and Crow’s Sound. 
This harbour is made by the iflands of Sampfon, 
Brehar, and Trefcaw, to the north-weft, and the 
oppofite ifland of St. Mary, from whence it is 
named. Ships may ride here in from five to three 
fathoms water; but there is fome difficulty in 
getting in. The anchorage is very good at the 
bottom, and there is hardly any wind can blow, 
but fhips of 150 tons may eafily get out at one of 
the founds, except through Crow Sound, which 
is not paflable at low watet; but, at high water, 
there are from fixteen totwenty-four feet, fo that 
if it blows hard, and fhips chufe to put to fea, 
they may get out when the tide ferves. 

‘There are two other harbours, one of which 
is called New Grinfey, between the iflands Bre- 
har and Trefeaw, where fhips of 300 tons may 
ride fecurely. ‘The other is called Old Grinfey, 
and lies between St. Helens, Trefcaw and Theon, 
and is proper for fmaller fhips. All thefe harbours 
are fo full of rocks, that § coming in gene- 
rally chufe to take a pilot, efpecially if the wind 
blows hard. ; 

In this ifland, there are fifteen diftin@ tene- 
ments or farms, with cultivated lands round the 
houfes. That of Holy-vale is moft pleafantly 
feated, it being fo well fheltered from the north 
winds, that trees will thrive very well ; and Mr, 
Borlafe is of opinion, that every kind of fruit- 
tree, proper to England, tight be propagated here 
with great fuccefs, _ 

All the fhores of St. Mary’s ifland, where an ene- 
my might land, have the ruins of block houfes and 
batteries, with breaft-works reaching from oné 
battery to another. Thefe are thought to have 
been built in the time of the civil wars, except 

the 
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the giant’s caftle, which was certainly erected be- 
fore the time of the Norman conqueft. ‘This is 
fituated on a promontory, which, towards the fea, 
confifts of immenfe crags of rocks, feemingly heap- 
ed one upon another. This heap, or turret of 
rocks, has a fudden decline, but is not fo rough 
on the land fide as towards the fea; it then fpreads 
to join the downs, where, at the foot of this 
knoll, it has firft a ditch, crofling the neck of 
land from fea to fea; and then a low vallum in 
the fame direGtion. After this there is another 
ditch, with a higher vallum; and laftly, near 
the top of the crag, there was a wall of ftone fur- 
rounding every part, unlefs where the natural 
rocks were a fufficient fecurity. This wall, by 
its ruins, appears to have been very high and 
thick. -It has the name of the Giant’s Cattle, 
becaufe all extraordinary works are, by the com- 
mon people, attributed either to giants or to the 
devil. ‘There are many of thefe caftles on the 
Cornifh cliffs, and Borlafe was of opinion, they 
were defigned as a retreat for invaders to return 
to their fhips upon occafion, which renders: it 
probable, that they are as ancient as the times of 
the Danifh or Saxon invafions. Fa 
There are no religious monuments of the 
Monkifh kind in this ifland; but of the Druids 
there are many, particularly circles of {tones 
ftanding ere&t. “Thefe were probably places of 
worfhip in the times of the Druids ; they confift 
of detached pillars, placed at undetermined dif- 
tances, as is ufuai elfewhere. One circle is eigh- 
teen feet in diameter, another fifteen, a third twen- 
ty-fix and a half, and this laft confifted of fixteen 
ftones, and two detacied pillars, forty-three feet 
and a half diftant from each other. A little to the 
ealtward is another {mail circie; and they are all 
of the fame conftruction. 
On 
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On the Karn, near the giant’s caftle, the back 

of the rock feems to have been cleared by art from 
all unevennefs ; and the whole forms a fingle plain 
of rock, meafuring172 feet from north to fouth, 
and 138 from eaft to weft. On the edges of the 
area are nine vaft ftones, remaining with others of 
a {maller fize placed in a circular line; but there 
is no uniformity in their fhape or diftances. One 
ftone on the edge of this temple, as Borlafe calls 
if, with great propriety, was feven feet ten inches 
high from the ground ; and its front, towards the 
center, was twenty feet long ; it was alfo forty- 
three feet in girth, and had thirteen diftin@ and 
curious bafons funk into the top of it. A rude 
pillar lies about fifty-five paces from this ; and in 
_a line from thefe two rocks is one that is flat, 
with three rock bafons on its furface; afterwards 
there is another on the fame line, with four bafons, 
and the fame number on another, planted on the 
longeft diameter of the temple towards the fouth. 
Fhe floor, confifting only of a fingle rock, is a 
proof that the circle was intended for a place of 
worfhip. -On this ifland, as well as on every one 
of the others, are a great number of rock ba- 
fons, from whence we may conclude, that the 
fame kind of worfhip obtained here as in Corn- 
wall, where they are found in greater numbers, 
than in any other part of Britain. 

At Peninis, a quarter of a mile below the new 
windmil], beyond a very ftony hill, is a knoll of 
the promontory, covered with turf; and in feve- 
ral parts are large karns, between which is found 
a fine verdure. ‘There are alfo many rock bafons 
here, though many’ ftones have been cut, and 
carried off for building; for here not only their 
houfes, but their hedges and fortifications, are all 
of ftone. On one rock are fifteen bafons of the 
very largeft kind, which are all round. 
| The 
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_ 'The-fides. of. one. of. thefe.bafons. are concave, 

not perpendicular, andthe bottom infcribed.with-. 
in.the,oval, is. circular, four feet in diameter, and 
as exactly, hollowed.as.a.cup,s ‘There. is, another, 
bafon” contiguous, to, and. beneath, the firft,, of 
a more’ circular, fhape, that feems.to. have. been, 
defigned, to receive the water that fell. from the. 
hrf: thirteen bafons.of. different fizes, communi- 
cated, their moifture to.the two great ones. Front- 
ing this group, at.a little diftance, there is.a pro- 
digious-thin pyramidal rock, twelve, feet broad:at. 
the bafe,, and. thirty. feet: high, thought.to have 
been, an. obje@, of the. Druid devotion, About 
half a mile north-eaft,of the giant’s. caftle, ftands.. 
aTeolmén, neara hill of the fameyname. It agrees. 
With) the great. Folmén, of Conftantine, parith: in 
Cornwall, and is forty-four feet in girth.from the 
 topto the bottom, It has-one very-regular round 
bafon: near the top, without any. fign.of having 
had any more. On the :nextihill, is another Tol- 
mén, which is {till a vaft ftone fifty-two feet in 
girth ;. and was. formerly. more, there. being, a 
large piece fplit off, either by lightening, or a na- 
tural defect of the ftone. ItJies. by, it, and. has 
alittle bafon'on the, top; but underneath. are fe- 
veral ftones, much: fimaller, and, placed, as. is: fup- 
pofed, to, keep the facred, rock from: the ground ; 
it having been a; principle of the Druids, that 
things:dedicated to-a facred ufe, fhould ‘never be 
defiled by touching the earth. Farther to the eaft, 
om the fame hill, is another fmaller monument of 
the fame kind. 

In a cove called Porthilik, between the Tolméns. 
above-deferibed, was found: in 1797, the, body. of; 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel. It was, ftripped. naked, 
and was. buried:inia bank of fand ;, but was after-: 
wards removed to Weftminfter Abbey. 

‘The ancieat fepulchres of this, ifland are either, 
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caves or barrows:. of the caves, the moft remark- 
able is the giant’s cave near’Sots-hill, Its mouth 
is four feet fix. inches’ wide, thirteen feet eight” 
inches long, and three feeteight high. It is co-. 
vered from end to end'with large flatdtones, which’ | 
ferve as a‘ fhelter for the fheep’;. and there is’ a: 
tumulus of rubbifh on the top of all. Mr. Bor- 
lafe obferves, that thefe places: fhould: be called 
burrows, and’ not barrows, becaufe the former 
word is derived: from the Saxon’ verb: byrigtan, 
whence the Englifh to bury, and: that barrow: 
properly means a place of defence. 

‘The barrows here, and in the: adjacent ifland, 
are very numerous, and conftru€ted in the: fame: 
manner, ‘The outer ring is compofed of large: 
{tones placed on one end, and the heap within 
confifts of fmaller ftones, clay and earth mixed. 
together. “They have generally’a cavity of ftone-. 
work in the middle, covered with flat ftones, The: 
barrows themfelves are of various dimenfions, and 
the cavities being low, are now covered with rub-: 
ble, for which reafon fome of them can hardly 
be diftinguifhed. 

On one of thehills are many of thefe barrows, 
where the inhabitants pretend giants have been 
buried. Some of thefe were opened: by Mr. Bor: 
Jafe, in the month of June 1752, and in the 
firft were found neither bones nor urns, but a: 
{trong untious earth’ that had a cadaverous fmell.. 
In the middle, was a large’ cavity full of earth, 
and a paflage into it at: the eaftern'end, one foot 
eight inches wide, between two ftones that flood 
eret.. The cavity was one foot eight inches wide 
in the middle, and the length was twenty-two: 
feet ; it was walled on each fide with mafonry 
and mortar. The walls or fides were four feet ten’ 
inches high, and at the weftern end was a large flat 
{tone laid edgeways, which terminated see 
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- The next barrow that was opened was of the 
fame kind, but lefs in all refpects ; and in this 
were earths of different colours, but nothing that 
was a proof of any one’s having been buried 
there. While this was opening there happened 
a moft violent ftorm, which the inhabitants at- 
tributed to the difturbing thefe ancient monu- 
ments, where the pretended giants had been buri- 
ed. The other barrows that were examined were 
of the fame kind with the former, and were pro- 
bably made fo large, that they might hold more 
bodies than one, ~ : 

‘There are two rude ftone pillars ftill ftanding 
in this ifland, which are thought to have been 
idols of the Druids. One is on the top of a 
round hill, on a little tumulus near Harry’s bat- 
tery, it is ten feet above the ground, and two feet 
nine inches broad; another near Bant’s Karn, is 
nine feet three inches high, and two feet fix inches 
fquare. On the point of a promontory, in Nor- 
mandy tenement, there are many irregular fur- 
rows, traverling the furface of a large rock with 
ridges or partitions between. ‘They are the work 
of art, but for what defigned is hard to fay. 

The ifland called AGNEs, is three miles dif- 
tant from St. Mary’s, and is well cultivated and 
fruitful, both in corn and grafs, but they have no 
good water, the be{t being that which drops from 
the clouds, and is collected upon the leaden floor 
of the gallery of the light-houfe; which, falling 
from thence into a ciftern, is mixed with a great 
deal of filth, and becomes very difagreeable, 

They have very pretty coves in this ifland, and 
more particularly one to the fouth, called by way 
of eminence the Cove. Here the ground is fo 
fandy, and the water fo clear and deep, that in 
fummer time they might catch as many pil- 
chards as they pleafe; but this happy fituation 
ig of no advantage to them at prefent, The 
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The greateft ornament of this ifland is the 
light-houfe which ftands ‘on the higheft ground, 
and is a very’fine column. From the foundation 
to the bottom of the Janthorn it is fifty-one feet 
high, and the gallery is four; the {ath lights are 
eleven feet fix inches high; and three feet two 
inches broad. Each pane of glafs is one foot _ 
nine inches and a half high, by one foot five and_ 
a half broad, and the fafhes are fixteen’in num- 
ber. The column is divided into three ftories, 
and the ftairs up to the firft ftory are of ftone, 
but thofe higher are of timber. On the floor of 
the Janthorn is a platform of brick, upon which 
{tands a fubitantial fquare iron grate, with bars 
on every fide, and in it is a coal fire lighted every. 
night. The lanthorn, confifting wholly of tim- 
ber-work and glafs, is a fpacious room with a 
coving canopy roof; in the middle of it is a large 
chimney, round which ‘are fmaller funnels, that 
contribute to difcharge the fmoak. A _ large 
quantity of coals being required to fupply the fire, 
they are drawn up through a trap door, by means 
of awindlafs. [he cinders are thrown into a 
gutter-hole, and pafs through a hollow paflage, 
made in the buttrefs to the bottom where they 
are dif{charged. ‘There is a gallery quite round 
the lanthorn railed. in, where the firemen may air 
themfelves. All the ftone-work is covered with 
white plafter, which renders it as good a fea-mark 
_ in the day time, for fhips coming from the fouth- 
ward, as the fire is by night. ‘This ifland belongs 
to lord Godolphin, as they all do, and contains 
about fifty families. Leland tells us, there were 
but five families in his time, and that they were 
all drowned in returning from St. Mary’s ifland,. 
where they had been at a marriage feaft. He 
tells us alfo of a chapel here, but itis not the fame 
that is now called the Church. Thefe churches, 
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of the fmaller ifles, are-all built in the fame man- 
‘ner, they being from twenty-two to thirty-four 
‘feet long, and fourteen wide. 

From Agnes you pafs to Guéw, over a bar of 
fand, between the cove on the right hand, anda 
very rocky creek on the other. It is reckoned 
‘part of Agnes, being never divided from it, but 
“when there are high boifterous tides. Here on a 
plain is a largeereét ftone nine feet high, and two 
‘feet fix inches broad ; and ‘on one of the emi- 

‘nences is a ftone' barrow, in the middle of -which 
‘Is a cave thirteen'feet long, four feet four inches 
‘wide, and covered with five large flat ftones laid 
‘acrofs. ‘There are alfo many little low burrows 
edged with ftone ; and the remains of {tone enclo- 
fures plainly fhow, that it was once cultivated and 
‘inhabited ; but at prefent there ts neither corn, 
nor field, it ferving only as a coarfe common to 
Agnes. 

“ANNET is about 400 yards weftward of Agnes. 
It is a narrow flip, confifting moftly of rock, and 
containing about ninety or one hundred acres of 
land. “here are rock bafons upon it, and the 
remains of ‘{tone enclofures. “The fand -being 
-wafhed away a few years fince by high tides, there 
were difcovered ‘the walls of a houfe ; but-what 
‘is more remarkable, there are rock bafons on fe- 
~-veral large ftones covered by the -fea, when the 
tide ts in. 3 

On the fouthermoft point of Trescaw, -other- 
“wife called St. Nicholas’s Ifland, there is-a very 
rough beach, as far as an old breaft-work, called 
-Oliver’s battery. It is irregular'and uneven, and 
“‘feems to have been fortified long before Oliver’s 
‘time. From this old battery, defeending between 
‘the fand banks, there is a road towards the ab- 
bey, pafling by the Abbey-pond, which is a moft 
‘beautiful piece of frefh-water, edged with camo- 

mile 
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‘mile turf, without ‘either “briar, thiftle or ‘flag ; 
it is about'half a mile long, and a‘furlong broad. 
. Anvevergreen bank, without rock or weed, rifes 
‘high enough’to ‘keep-out ‘the ‘fea, ferving at the 
‘fame time to preferve ‘the pond, and fhelter the 
abbey. The water is clear, and contains the 
fineft eels'that ever were'tafted. The'land is cul- 
tivated al] round it, and by its gentle declivity, to 
the very. brim of the ~water, adds much ‘to the 
‘beauty of ‘the place. 
~Theabbey church ‘ftood on afmall eminence 
' fronting the fouthern’end ‘of ‘the pond; and ‘tho’ 
higher on‘the hill ‘behind'the abbey, you may fee 
the rocks and crags of Scilly, yet here at the mo- 
-naftery the profpect is confined. The {tones of the 
church are for the moft part carried off to mend 
“the poor huts that ftand “below it, on the fpot 
‘where ‘the ‘monaftery ‘ftood. “The door, two 
handfome arched ‘openings, and: feveral windows, 
are ftill -to be feen, cafed ‘with very .good free 
‘ftone, which it is thought the Monks procured 
from’ Normandy. 

Ona high ridge, near the abbey, is a profpect 
of New Grinfey ‘harbour; “from whence, de- 
{cending paft'the neck of land, named Oliver’s 
camp, in‘honour~of him, ‘though he was never 
here in perfon. There is an afcent up a high 
hill, ‘called Dolphin Downs ; on this there is a 
pole,-on which a flag may ‘be hoifted, to give 
notice’ to fhips at a dittance, that the pilot boats 
are coming out; but at prefent it is made no ule 
of. On thefe Downs there is a large opening 
made in ‘the ground, dug about the depth of a 
common ftone quarry, and in the fame fhape. 
There are feveral fuch in the parifh of St. Juft, 
in Cornwall, where they are called Koffens. Uhefe 
ferve to thew, that the ancient way of mining 
was to fearcth for-metals, in the fame way er 
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ufed at prefent to raife ftones out of quarries ; and 
muft have been very tedious and expenfive. 

A little farther is a row of fhallow tin-pits ; 
for none appear to be more than four fathom deep, 
and fome are only fix or eight feet perpendicular ; | 
to the weft of this is the mouth of a drain or adit. » 
The courfe of tin bears weft and. eaft, nearly as 
the tin veins do in Cornwall. Thefe are the only 
tin-pits found in any of thefe iflands. 

This tin courfe lies near the northern point of 
the promontory. In the way from thence, towards 
the old caftle, there is a vaft flat rock fhelving on 
the furface nineteen feet long; it had a trench 
round it edged with a bank of fmaller ftones, 
making a full circuit round the rock thirty-fix 
feet in diameter. ‘There is a very great conformi- 
ty between this and a natural rock at Karnmen- 
Elez, in Wendron parifh in Cornwall, which is 
of the fame length as this, and furrounded by a 
circular trench within fix inches of the fame dia- 
meter. Mr. Borlafe takes thefe to have been rock 
deities, or altars ; for Pliny tells us, that the an- 
cients, with great veneration, enclofed thofe rocks 
_ from prophane approaches, which ferved them as 
objects of devotion. ‘Lhis remarkable monument 
is but a {mall diftance weft and by north of the 
old caftle. 

The old caftle is a large pile of ruins ; though 
_many windows, door cafes, and rmahratanene to- 
wards the harbour of New. Grinfey, are ftill 
ftanding, fhewing, it to have been formerly an 
| important ftructure; but, however, the building 
appears to have been more expenfive than curious. 
Contiguous to the land fide are the lines of a 
fort, principally intended as a fecurity againft a 
Jand attack ; towards the fea the fteep craggy hill 
anfwers that purpofe. Leland calls it a little pile 
or fortrels, which renders it probable, that it was 
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repaired “and enlarged after his time. However, 
it is now neglegted, and-one more ferviceable has 
‘been built below out of its ruins, which is called 
Oliver’s caftle. 

The principal battery in this caftle has no 
larger guns than nine-pounders ; but it commands 
the harbour of New Grynfey more effectually, 
than cannon of any fize could have done from 
the old ¢aftle. There is a guard-room near the 
battery, and another room arched with a ftone 
roof, intended to fupport a fecond battery of four 
pounders on the top of the tower. The parapet 
here is about fix feet high; and the whole for- 
trefs was repaired in 1740, and put in a ftate of 
defence; but as there is no guard kept here, the 
timber work is going to decay. 2 

The church is exaétly of the fame make as that 
at Agnes; but they ftill bury their dead at the 
abbey, believing it to be a mere holy place. The | 
principal tenement or farm is called the Dolphin, 
where the foil is extremely fruitful. Not far from 
the church is the cove, called Old Grinfey, from 
which they carry ore weed for making kelp. On 
a point of this cove is a {mall block-houfe, with 
a battery contiguous to it called Dover, intended 
to command this paflaze into Helen’s pool, and 
St. Mary’s harbour. Trefcaw contains about 
forty families, and its value is 801. a-year, » 

Helen’s pool, in St. Helen’s ifle, is a pleafant 
round bafon, in which {mall fhips may fafely ride. 
‘The lower part of this ifland feems to confift of 
very good land; though it is now deferted, but it 
was formerly cultivated, inhabited, and greatly 
reforted to by pilgrims. 

The churth of this ifland is the moft ancient 
Chriftian ftru@ture of them all; it confifts of a 
fouth ifle, thirty-one feet fix inches long, by 
fourteen and three inches wide ; from which two 
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arches that are low, and of an uncouth -ftile open 
into a north ifle, twelve feet broad by nineteen, 
fix inches long. ‘There are two windows in 
each ifle, and near the eaftern window, in the 
north ifle, a flat ftone projects, probably to fup- 
port the image of the faint, to whom the church 
was dedicated. ‘The ruins of feveral houfes {till 
appear about the church. 

‘Between St. Helen’s and Trefcaw is an ifland, 
called NorTH-WETHEL, which. only confifts of 
about ten acres of land; there are feveral rock 
bafons on it, and one fepulchral barrow, ome re- 
mains of enclofures, feveral very-large rocks, and 
aledge called the Tolmén,, from a rock which is 
thirty-three feet round, and twenty-two over. I¢ 
ftands on two ftones in fuch a manner, that a man 
may creep under it.. There is no bafon on this 
Tolmén ; itis theonly monument of the kind that _ 
Mr. Borlafe found without one, 

The little ifland called TEAN, is at prefent un- 
inhabited; but on it are fome ruins, with fields of 
corn and pafture. 

Sr. Marrin’s is alittle farther to the fouth- 
weft; and the firft thing Mr. Borlafe met with 
worth notice, was a circle of upright ftones - 
twenty feet in.diameter. On the top of the ad- 
joining karn, is a large ftone which formerly ftood 
upright, but is now fallen down, and is feven feet 
fix inches long. ‘There were alfo two circular 
barrows, and a third erected on the very top with 
a covered cave in the middle, ‘“I'wo hundred 
paces to the left was another of the fame kind; 
and on the higheft crag of this hill are feveral 
rock bafons, fome of which are fhelving and de- 
clining from their firft pofition, probably by fome 
violence. This ifland feems.to, have been once 
cultivated ; as the traces of hedges may be feen 
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erofing the ridge, and defcending ‘to the fea on 
either hand it is now, however, improper for 
cultivation, it being over-run with fand, and the 
foil quite buried. The prefent’ fields are very 
fmall, and lie towards the fouth, from the decline 
of the hill to the edge of the water ; but the higher 
parts are all one common, the furface being ei- 
ther too ftony and fhallow to make arable land, 
or covered with fand blown from the northern 
coves below. Yet the places which had fuffered 
fo much in former ages from the fand, has by 
length of time contracted foil enough to form a 
turfy pafture, on which the inhabitants kéep ma- 
ny fheep. The'fheep-run is two miles in lengthy 
but below this turf there is nothing but fand for 
agreat depth. 
There is a fall pier about the middle of this 
ifland, very ufeful’ for boats; and above it is a 
large group of rocks, in which many pieces’ aré 
evidently fhivered off, either by their own weight,’ 
or by lightening. At the eaftern end is a very 
high rocky promontory, called St. Martin’s Head; 
on the fummit of which, a round tower twenty 
feet high was built; and’ on the top of this a {pire 
of as many fect more, plaftered’ with lime on the 
out-fide, and defigned as a ‘day-mark for thips, 
which come near this dangerous coaft. Aftoneftair~ 
cafe within leads tothe top of the tower, from’ — 
whence is an extenfive’ profpect, anda fine view’ 
of England. . The church here is larger and bet- 

ter fituated than that of any of the off-iflands. 
This ifland is only a narrow ridge of land, and 
though entirely cultivated in former times, it had 
not one inhabitant about eighty years aco. But 
people being-encouraged to fettle here, it has now 
not only fine paftures, but produces very good’- 
corn. ‘The number of inhabitants are between 
&axty and feventy. ‘The families are eighteen, 
. N 2 who 
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who are all related, and are unwilling to adiitit 
{trangers among dheias becaufe they think they 
are very happily feated. However fome of them, 
for want of a fufficient quantity of arable land 
in thelr own ifland, rent fome in St. Mary’s, or 
in other iflands, ee live part of the year there, 
to employ themfelves ; but as foon as the crop is 
got in, they return to St. Martin’s witb pleafure, 
which they look upon as their home. They burn 
a great deal of kelp here, and think they under- 
ftand making it better than the other iflanders. 
BREHAR, is a little to the north-eaft cf Tref- 
caw, and the town of that name confifts of a few 
poor houfes. Near it is a very tall pyramidal 
group of rocks, now. called Hang-man ifland, 
becaufe fome mutinous foldiers were hanged here 
by the parliament, in the time of the civil wars. 
This ifland of Brehar is very mountainous, and 
on the firft hill are many fmall barrows edg- 
ed with ftone, like thofe already taken notice 
of. ‘They lie fcattered through the Downs, 
on the knoll of which, are the remains of a cir-. 
cular ftru€ture, ten feet in diameter, which was 
probably an ancient day-mark. Near it isa {mall 
circle, edged with upright ftones, about eight 
feet in diameter, planted on the back of a rock. 
‘This circle could not be defligned for a burial- 
place, and it is highly probable it was intended for 
the worfhip of fire. There are the remains of ftone 
enclofures, on this ridge; which is now almoft 
entirely bare; from the violent fpray of the fea ; 
and the fmall quantity of foil that ftill remains, 
ferving inftead of turf; is catried off for fuel. 
The harbour of New Grinfey lies between this 
hill and the northern pointof ‘Trefcaw, and-fhips 
of two or three hundred ton may ride afloat under 
QOliver’s caftle ; fmaller fhips may alfo lie fafely 
on the fand banks farther in. On another hill is 
a very 
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a very large circular barrow of {tone, feven feet 
in diameter ; and within it are many Kiltvains, 
for fo the Britons called Stone Cells; the flat 
ftones that covered them are fcattered; but fome 
keep their firft ftation, and others have been re- 
moved: to make ftands for fhooting rabbits, with 


which this part of the hill abounds. 


From this hill may be feen the Guél-hill of 
Brehar, and the ifle of Guel, ftretching away 
towards the little ifle of Scilly, making with ita 
curve, of which Scilly is the head land ; and from 
the furthermoft hill of Brehar a promontory 
fhoots out, at the extreme point of which rifes a 


_vaft rocky turret, called the Caitle of Brehar. Ma-. 


ny rocks fhew themfelves on every fide, and feem 
to manifeft their former connection with Brehar, 


and that they owe their prefent nakednefs to the 


fury of the ocean. | 

On the fea-fhore of Brehar is the church, buile 
about twenty-three years ago by the lord proprie- 
tor; and two furlones from hence, on a green 
plot mcar the water-lide, is a fma!l regular in- 
trenchment, defigned as is fuppofed for an ad- 
vanced guard, or place of arms, for the parlia- 
ment forces. ‘The curtain is but twenty-one feet 
Jong; and from one curtain acrofs to the other 
is but fifty-four feet.. Many ruins of houfes ftill 
appear in the higher-Brehar, the foundation ftones 
remaining, “The fands reach from this ifland to 
‘Trefcaw, and may fometimes be paffed on foot ; 
but without, towards the ocean, the water is 
very deep. It is the rougheft and moft moun- 
tainous of all the iflands, and not many years 
{ince there were but two families in it, but now 
there are thirteen; its yearly value is 30 1. 

The ifle of Samson appears at a diftance like 
two large barrows ljnked together at the edges, 
which, in the.profpect from St. Mary’s, have a 
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very beautiful effect ; for they are not only well 
-fhaped, but green from the top to the bottom ; 
however, when ‘you approach near, it does not 
anfwer expectation, The green fides are covered 
with little elfe befides fern, and the fandy parts 
_are of avery bright colour, blown up by the 
northern winds, and cover a great part. Here 
are many remains of enclofures defcending from 
the hill, and running many feet under the level 
of the fea towards Trefcaw. It may be obferved, 
that the flats between Brehar, ‘Irefcaw. and. Sam- 
fon, aré quite dry at the low water of a fpring 
tide, infomuch, that men may pafs dry-fhod from 
one ifland to another over the fand banks, where 
enclofures and ruins are frequently difcovered, 
upon the fhifting of the fands, over which, 
at full fea, there are ten or twelve feet -water. 
This is a demonftration, that the iflands laft- 
mentioned, were once one continued tract of Jand 
divided into fields, and cultivated even in thofe 
low parts, which are now over-run with the fea 
and fand. 

On the firft hill, among a large group of rocks, 
there is one canopy rock, which projeéts from the 
~ reft five feet fix inches, iil ftands fix feet eight 
inches from the ground. On the very top of 
this hill are eleven ftone barrows, of like ftruc- 
ture with thofe of the other iflands, | 

On the other hill are two rock bafons and ruins 
of houfes ; there isalfo a Kiftvain ina ftone barrow ; 
and on the top of the hill a vait range of rocks, 
from which many ftones are fallen. One large 
rock in particular was known to be fplit to pieces 
by lightening, afew years ago. Many more ruins 
appear on this hill, which fhew, that the ifland was 
much better inivahiseady before the feaand fandsforc- 
ed the people to defert it. There are at prefent but 
two families, who have a few {mall meadows 

round 
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round their houfes ; yet the land will not produce 
half corn enough for their ufe ; for which reafon 
they employ themfelves in fithing and making 
kelp. . There are feveral little iflands to the eaft 
of the reft, which are therefore called the Eaftern 
iflands. On one of them called ARtrHUR,; there 
are three barrows, and the remains of enclofures, 
but nothing elfe remarkable. 

It is hard to give an exact account of the ancient 
inhabitants of thefe iflands, with regard to their 
habitations and works of peace, war and religion, 
they being all now extin@, which perhaps mav 
be owing “to the gradual advances of the fea, and 
a fudden drowning of the lands ; for even at this 
time the fea is perpetually preying upon thefe 
-Hlands, and leaves nothing where it can reach, 
except bare rocks. That thefe iflands have un- 
dergone fome great cataftrophe is beyond all 
doubt, and they muft have fuffered greatly from a 
fubfidence of the land, the commen confequence 
of earthquakes, attended by a fudden inundation 
of thofe parts, where ruins, fences, mines, and 
other things, the traces of which ftill remain, 
formerly ftood. ‘This inundation might probably 
deftroy many of the ancient mhabitants, and fo 
terrify the furvivors, as to make them forfake 
their country. 

Many may be willing to know when this inun- 
dation happened ; but of this there is no certain- 
ty. In the time of Strabo, and Diodorus Si- 
culus, the commerce of thefe iflands feems to — 
have been in full vigour; for, according to this 
laft-mentioned author, abundance of tin was car- 
ried away in carts. Strabo informs us, that there 
were ten iflands in all, nine of which were inha- 
bited. ‘Therefore the deftruction of Scilly muit 
be placed after the time of thefe authors, that is, 
after the Auguftine age; but how long after is 
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uncertain. Plutarch hints, that the iflands round 
Britain were generally unpeopled in his time ; and 
if he includes Scilly among them, and was right- 
ly informed, that defolation muft have happened 
between the reign of Auguftus, and that of 
Trajan. 

‘There was a great fubfidence on the fouthern 
coafts of England, in the time of Edward the 
Firft, whereby Winchelfea, near Rye in Suflex, 
was fwallowed up, and its ruins are now three’ 
miles within the high fea; but this muft be much 
later than that which happened to Scilly. 

In the year 1014 there was a great inundation 
taken notice of in the Saxon chronicle; but Mr. 
Borlafe thinks, that the cataftrophe of thefe iflands 
ought not to be placed even fo late as this; be- 
caufe, as there were Monks there in the year 938, 
or foon after, nothing of this kind could have 
happened, without its having been taken notice of 
fomewhere or other. 

The beft account we have, is of an inundation 
which affefied the fouth part of Ireland, and at 
the fame time might reach Scilly, and the coaft- 
of Cornwall ; for in the end of March 830, Hugh 
Dorndighe, being monarch, of Ireland, there hap- 
pened fuch terrible fhocks of thunder and lighten- 
ing, that above 1000 perfons were deftroyed be- 

ween Corca-Bafcoin, a part of the county of 
Cork, then fo called, and the fea-fide. At the 
{ame time the fea bike through its banks, in a 
violent manner, and over-flowed a confiderable 
tract of land. ‘The ifland then called Junis-Fad- - 
da, on the weft coaft of the county of Cork, 
was forced afunder, and divided into three parts. 
_ As this inundation feems well attefted, it might, 
in all brobability, have reached Cornwall and 
Scilly; and this, in Mr. Borlafe’s opinion, is 
what 
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what reduced, divided, and deftroyed the Scilly 
iflands. 

What the ftate of thefe iflands was in the-— 
time of the Romansis uncertain; but it is thought 
that, during the piracies of the Danes, they were 
an occafional retreat, and that the Giant’s caftle 
in St. Mary’s ifland is a work of the Danes. In 
the beginning of the tenth century, the tmpor- 
tance of thefe iflands was better known, and that 
it would be dangerous, for the fafety and trade of 
Britain, if they fhould fall into an enemy’s hands. 
This feems to be the reafon why Athelitan made 
a voyage to, and conquered thefe iflands. It is 
thouzht that this king gave them to the Monks, 
he being commonly very liberal that way. They 
had all the tithes of Scilly, and particularly of 
rabbits, giventhem by Richard Dewick, for his. 
foul, and the fouls of his parents, and of Reginald, 
earl of Cornwall, his ierd. King John, in the 
year 1200, gave, granted and confirmed to the 
abbey of Scilly the tythe of three acres of Affart- 
land, that is, fuch as was cleared from roots, 
trees and fhrubs, In the reign of Henry III. Drew 
de Barrentine was governor of thele iflands, from. 
the year 1248 to the year 1251. In the reign of 
Edward I. they were in a declining condition; for 
their want of fecurity, occafioned a want of every 
thing elfe; a reprefentation of which was made to 
the king by the Monks. 

In the year 1418, Sir John Colfhull conveyed 
to. John Prefton and others the caftles and ifles of 
Scilly to the ufe of Sir John Colfhull, Kat. for 
life ; and there is a memoyandum at the bottom of 
one of the recitals, of a conveyance of Scilly to 
the heirs of Colfhull in the year. 1440, which fays, 
that the iflands of Scilly were held of the king, 
at the rent of fifty duffins, or fix fhillings and 
cight-pence yearly. In the inquifition, in the Art 
ce. N 5 . of 
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of Richard III. it is faid, the iflands were wofth 
40 fhillings yearly in peaceable times, but in times® 
of war nothing. This was in the year 1484. 
‘They afterwards paffed through -feyeral hands,’ 
and by exchange in queen Mary’s time came to’ 
the crown; “but in the thirteenth of Elizabeth’ 
they were granted by her to Francis Godolphin, 
Efq; and from that time the recovery of them may 
be dated. This gentleman was lord lieutenant of 
the county of Cornwall, and Star Caftle was be- 
gun and finifhed by him in the year 1593. At 
the fame time a curtain and baftions weré built on 
the fame hill, and more were intended which aré 
now finifhed. ‘Phere was enough done at that 
time to guard the harbour tolerably well, as alfo 
the Pool juft below the caftle. This -being built 
and properly garifoned, houfes were foon erected 
below the lines upon the edge of the Pool, and in- 
habitants were encouraged to fettle here. Beforé’ 
the time of queen Elizabeth the inhabitants were _ 
fo very few, and the value of the whole land fo 
inconfiderable, that Sir Francis Godolphin paid 
ten pounds only as a yearly rent to the ctown. 
But the fafety of the iflands being wel] provided 
for, it brought together fo many new people, that 
it ftifed all remembrance of the old inhabitants, 
For this reafon there are few places that retain 
the old Britifh names; becaufe the new comers 
called the lands by the names of the occupiers. 
Before we conclude this account of the Scilly 
iflands it ought to be obferved; that they are of 
_ great advantage to fhipping in general, bound to 
the coatt of England from the fouthward; bute 
they are of more particular fervice to all channel 
traders, many of them being obliged to pafs near 
Sciliy; fo that if it blows any thing hard, they 
will always chufe to bear away for it. Befides, 
there being’a econftant intercourfe between St. 
| George’s 
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George’s and the Englifh channel, it is very ad- 
vantageous to have fuch a refting-place in. bad 
weather, without being obliged to put back to 
other harbours. Homeward bound fhips alfo, ef- 
pecially from America, often put into Scilly, it 
being the firft land they generally make in their 
way to the ports of England ; for people, after ~ 
long voyages, are alwa $ willing tocatch at the 

firft refrefhments that biter. ; 

This is in time of peace, but.in time of war, 
it isof the utmoft importance to England to have 
Scilly in its pofleffion ; for lying at the point of 
England, and looking as it were into both chan- 
nels, no ‘this’ could pafs, but a privateer can fpeak 
with it from one of thefe eee : 

In time of war, or in any danger cf invafion, 
they want more foldiers than they Have at prefent, 
to man fo extenfive a line as that of Mary’s 
fort, which is near two miles in circumference, 
to fay nothing of the batteries of Old and New 
Grintey. “However, as long as the Britifh navy 
is fuperior in the channel, Scilly will be fafe, 
If the iflanders, from 20 to 50 years of ape, were’ 
trained up to the ufe of arms, it might contribute 
to their fecurity, without burthening their lord, 
or the government, 
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feu, UTHORS are divided in their opi- 
is S\ nions of the origin of the name of 
2, A % this county; fome think it may be 
ME 2E derived from the Britifh word Comb, 

Wes?  fignifying a valley between hills, as 
the ufe of this old namie was in feveral places adopt- 
ed by the Saxons; thus in Cambridgefhire there 
is a Village, fituated under a hill, which is called 
Cumberton, and near Koyfton is a valley called 
Kelfey-comb, Salmon conjetures the original 
name might be Comb-moreland, to diftinguith it 

rom Weftmoreland; this, however, is not pro- 
bable, as no ancient records call it by that name ; 
apart of Staffordfhire is alfo called the Moor-lands. 
It is much more likely to have received its name 
after the ancient inhabitants, who were called 
Cumbri ot Cambri, and were included in the Bri- 
gartes, a potent Britifh nation, which inhabited 
Cumberland, Yorkfhire, Durham, Lancafhire 
and Weftmoreland. It is natural enough to ima- 
gine that the Saxons, finding the Cumbri poffefi- 
ed of this part of the ifland, gave it the name of 
Cumbreland, as much as to fay the country of the 
Cumbri. 

Notwithftanding the dreadful favages of the 
‘YPidts and Scots, after the declenfion of the Ro- 
man power in this ifland, the original inhabitants, 
the Britons, continued longer here than in any 
other county, and fell the lateft under the sie! 
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of the Saxons. After the Saxons had eftablithed 
themfelves, it became a part of the kingdom of 
Northumberland. When thofe people were ex | 
tremely harrafled by the Danes, Cumberland ap- 
pears to have fet up kings of its own, who reign- 
ed till the year 946. At that period Edmund, 
brother of king Athelftan, with the help of Leo- 
Jine, king of South Wales, conquered it, and 
granted it fo Malcolm, king of Scotland, upon’ 
his engaging to defend thé northern borders of 
' England, againft all invaders. By this grant the 
eldeft fons of the kings of Scotland were ‘ftiled: 
governors of Cumberland. Some time after- 
wards the Saxons fubdued it again; and at the 
Narman conqueft it was fo greatly impoverifhed,. 
that the conqueror excepted it from the payment 
of taxes, on Which account it is not rated in 
Doom’s-day-book. King Stephen, reftored it to 
the Scots, but his fucceffor, Henry the Second, 
claimed it back, and returned Huntingdonfhire, in’ 
Jieu thereof, to the Scots king. Under fucceed- 
ing princes, it has frequently been expofed to the’ 
incurfions of our northern brethren, by which it 
has fuffered extremely, and: the laft time, by the 
march and rétreat of the rebels, in the year 1745, 
whofe behaviour is too well remembered to require 
farther mention. 

Cumberland is one of the moft northern coun 
ties in England, and is bounded on the north by’ 
Scotland, and part of Northumberland; on ‘the 
weft by the Irifh fea; on the fouth by Lancafhire, 
and on the eaft by Weftmoreland, Durham and 
Northumberland. It is» fixty miles in length, 
* near fifty in breadth, where broadeft, though in 
fome places it is very narrow, and 168 miles in 
circumference, 

Its northern fituation renders the air fharp and 
piercing, which would be ftill worfe, if the hie 
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hills to the north did not fhelter it from ftornis, 
The foil is indifferently fruitful, both in corn and 
erafs, for there are plains that yield a confiderable 
quantity of corn, and the mountains are always 
well ftocked with fheep. ‘The country in general 
is very uneven and hilly; yet 1s not without its 
advantages and pleafures, there being delightful 
profpects from the hills, Some of the mountains 
are very remarkable for their height; of thefe we 
fhall firft mention Wry-nofe, fituated on the fouth- 
eaftern borderg of the county, the great road 
from Whitehaven to Hawkfhead pafling over it ; 
near this road, on the top ef the mountain, are 
three fhire ftones which ftand within a foot of 
each other, yet are in different counties, namely, 
in Cumberland, Weftmoreland and Lancafhire. 

Hard-knot-hill is fituated a few miles to the 
north-welt of Wry-nofe, and from the foot of it 
fprings the river Efk. It is a very high, rugged, — 
and almoft inacceffible mountain ; yet, notwith- 

_ftanding its fteepnefs, Camden obferves, that im 
his time there had lately been fome large ftones 
dug up on the top of it; thefe were moft proba- 
bly the remains of fome chapel, which might 
have been erected on its fummit, it being former- 
ly deemed very meritorious_to raife fuch ftru€tures, 
for the ufes of religion in places difficult of accefs; 
of this we have already taken notice in our de- 
{cription of St. Michael’s mount in Cornwall, and 
indeed fuch places were generally dedicated to St. 
Michael. - 

In treating of the mountains of this county we 
ought not to omit taking notice of Chriftenbury 
Craigs, a group of perpendicular rocks, rifing and 
refembling at a diftance one of the enchanted caf- 
tles defcribed.in romance, on the top of a moun« 
tain, in the northern part of the county, and on the 
tkirts of Northumberland, A gentleman, who 
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took a journey on purpofe to view them, repre- 
fents this part of the county for a confiderable dif+ 
tanceas the moft defolate that canbe imagined. On 
approaching the mountain, within fight of the pre- 
cipices, he and his guide entered ahollow, through 
which the river Line runs among innumerable 
precipices, where they were often obliged to crofs 
the water, to avoid the falls, and going fometimes. 
on one fide and fometimes on the other, proceed- 
ed about a mile of winding ways, till at length 
they entered a kind of plain, one fide of which was 
bounded by thedeclivity of the mountains, which 
they began to afcend, and foon-reached a part 
which was level with the bale of the Craigs ; 
they then left their horfes, and proceeded on foot 
above a mile and a half over a tract ef ground full 
of holes, filled with a boggy fubftance, which in 
this country is called mofs, where they were .in 
perpetual terror, left it fhould give way under. 
their feet, or left fome cloud being ftopped, by the 
rocks,. fhould bury them in a fog, and not only 
difappoint the gentleman’s curiofity, but prevent. 
the recovery of their horfes.. However, they ftill 
went forward, and came toa place that was co- 
vered with mofs of another kind. This lay about, 
the ground in little heaps; about a foot over, cal- 
led Haflocks, which were full of holes like an ho-= 
ney-comb ; the long irregular ftrides they were’ 
obliged to take, rendered this part of their journey 
extremely fatiguing. WWhen they came within about 
a quarter of a mile of the bafe of the rock, they 
fuddenly entered on the fineft: grafs plat that na- 
ture can produce; the afcent over this. green is 
very gradual, and it has the appearance of a {mall 
artificial flope., The rocks, upon a near view, ap- 
pear extremely rude and romantic; they being 
broken by innumerable fiffures that extend from 
the top to the bottom, in a perpendicular direc 
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tion ; moft of them are from ten to fifteen yards 
Kigh, and it is not difficult to walk at the top of 
them; nor in tnany places, to {tep from one to 
another; fome of them, however, project’ confi- 
derably over the fide of the mountain, and upon 
thefe it would be dangerous to ftand; they cover 
about three acres of ground, and bear fome refem- 
blance to Stone Henge, particularly in the difficul- 
ty of numbering them. THis mountain has, at 
prefent, no inhabitants but wild cats, of which 
there are many extremely large. If the rottennefs 
of the foil on which thefe rocks ftand, be confider- 
ed, it will not, perhaps, be thought. an improba- 
ble conjefture, that the whole fummit of the 
mountain was once of the fame height with the: 
rocks; but that the wind and rains having, by de~ 
grees, wafhed and driven the fofter parts down 
from the ftone, they were formed into.a bog be-’ 
low, and therocks left naked“above. The rocky 
part itfelf appears to wafte, the interftices being 
filled with a white fand, which is: carried away 
in drifts, and great quantities of it found in all the 
neighbouring places, whence it is carried to mar- 
ket, and fold for fharpening fcythes and fuch o~ 
ther offices, it being much better’ for that ufe than: 
any other. : 

Skidaw is a very high mountain, having two: 
heads, fitwated almioft in the center of the county, 
being about five or fix miles nearly north of Kef- 
wick, From‘the top of this mountain,. Scruffelt, 
a mountain of Galloway in Scotland, may be feen. 
* From the clouds rifing or falling on thefe two 
rnountains the inhabitants judge of the weather, 
and have this old couplet in ufe amongft them ; 

—-If Skiddaw have a cap, 
Scruffelt wots full well of that. 

‘The fouth part ‘of the county is called Copeland, 
n account of the many tharp mountains in it 
ine, Mini Di iie, abound= 
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abounding with minerals and metals, and amoneft 
them rich veins of copper. Such heights were 
called in Britifh Copa, whence the prefent name 
feems derived, though others are rather inclined, 
to imagine it was originally called Copper-land. 
On the fouth-eaft fide of the county is a large 
trac of mountainous, hungry, poor defolate coun- 
try, anciently called the Devil’s Fells, or Fiend’s: 
Fells, but now Crofs Fells, from crofles former-. 
ly erected on them. With refpect to the mine- 
rals and foffils of Cumberjiand, it is proper to 
obferve, that at Newland’s. village near Kefwick, 
and feveral other places amoneit the mountains 
called Derwent Fells, fome rich mines of copper, 
with a mixture of gold and filver, have been for~ 
merly difcovered. “There are alfo here prodigi- 
ous quantities of black lead, called by the inha- 
bitants Wadd, whichis fearcely found any where 
but in this county. «It is faid, that as much may 
be dug in one year as will ferve all Europe. for fe+ 
veral years. “There are alfo in this ccunty mines 
of coal, Lapis Calaminaris, and lead, i laft of 
which are royal mines. 

‘There are in Cumberland many lakes or pools 
of water, called here Meres; thefe abound with 
fifh and wild fowl; great quantities of fea fith — 
of the beft kinds might alfo be caught on the coafts 
of this county bordering on the ocean ; and the ri- 
vers abound with frefh-water fifh, particularly the 
beft of falmon, of webreh they fend much to Lon- 
don. 

Of the rivers, pe principal is the Derwent,. 
which rifes in Borrodale, a large vale in the fouth- 
eaft part of the county; and after running along 
the Derwent Fells, forms a confiderable lake, to 
which it gives its name; in it are three fmall 
iflands, one formerly the feat of the Radcliffs, 
one of whom, from this Mere, took the title ef 
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Earl of Derwentwater ; the fecond was in Car= 
den’s time. inhabited by German miners; and the 
third is faid by Bedeto be the place where St. 
Herbert. led a hermit’s life. From this lake the 
river runs through the.middle of the county, and~ 
making'a turn to the weftward, paffes by Cocker- 
mouth, and falls in the Irifh fea near Working- 
ton. 

The Eden foon after entering the eaftern fide 
of this county, not far from Penrith, receives the 
Eymot, a coniiderable river, which rifes in Ulles- 
water, or Ullifmere, a large lake on the rig 
eaft borders of Cumberland, being partly. i 
Weftmoreland ; this Mere is famous for 2floidive 
the Char, a ike fifh, almoft peculiar to it, many 
of which are fent up potted to London. The 
Eden then croffing the county, pafles by Kirkof- 
wald, and afterwards, receiving feveral other ri- 
vers, makes a turn to the weft, and falls into Col- 
way frich on the Irith fea. 

A remarkable phenomenon was obferved of this 
river, for in the night between the 28th and 2gth 
of December 1763, it fell at Armanthwaite, at 
leaft two feet perpendicular. This decreafe was 
fo fudden, that feveral ‘routs, and about 209 
young Lampreys, had not time to fave themfelves, 
but were found the next morning frozen to death. 
The fuddennefs of this decreafe has been thus 
afcertained. The miller of Armanthwaite mill left 
off grinding at 12 o’clock that night, there being 
then fufficient water to work the mill. He went 
to the mill the next morning at fix, and there 
was not then water fufficient to turn the wheel 
round. The water continued in. that ftate, till 
about 11 o’clock in the morning of the agth, 
and then gradually increafed (no rain or {now fal- 
ling) till about one in the afternoon, by which 
time it had rifen about a foot perpendicular. It 

may 
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may not be impertinent to obferve, that there was 
a moft intenfe froft that night, and a {trong wind 
varying from the north-eaft to the fouth-eaft, and 
that the river flows at Armanthwaite, nearly from 
the fouth-weft to the north-eaft. 

There are befides feveral other rivers of inferior 
note, as the Eln, the Efk, the Leven, the Irthing, 
the South Tyne, the Peterel, and the Caude. On 
the fea coaft near Ravenglafs, at the mouth of a 
fmall river, pearl mufcles are found, for the fifh- 
ing of which a patent was granted in the begin- 

. ning of the prefent century; thefe pearls are gene- 
rally of the kind called Land pearls, which, tho’ 
not valuable as ornaments, are of equal ufe with 
the beft in phyfick, 

This county has alfo fome falutary mineral wa- 
ters, particularly there is a fpring of clear, faltith 
water at Stangar, two miles fouth of Cockermouth, 
and three weft of Kefwick, with a ferrugenous 
fmell and tafte, it turns white with fpirit of hartf- 
horn, and lets fall as great fediment with oil of 
tartar, a gallon of this water will yield 1170 
grains of fediment, whereof 1080 are fea falt, and 
the reft lime ftone. It is white, hot on the 

_>tongue, and grows very moift, in a damp air. 
‘There is a little mixture of nitre, with the fea falt, 
but the latter predominates, and is joined toa con- 
fiderable quantity of iron. Four or five pints will 
purge upwards and downwards, and it is excellent 
in furfeits, pains~in the ftomach and breaft, the 
green ficknefs, fcurvy, fores, and cutaneous erup- 
tions. 

_ Cumberland abounds with nearly the fame kind 
of plants as are to be met with in the other nor- 
thern counties of England, the few that are moft 
rarely found we will particularly mention. 

Echium Marinum ; Sea Buglofs is met with on 
the fea fhore near Whitehaven, ss 
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Gladiolus lacufiris Dortmanni; Water gilli- 
flower, or gladiole, is found in the lake caled 
Ullefwater, which, as we have already obferved, 
parts Cumberland and Weftmoreland. 

Orobus Sylvaticus nofiras, Ray ; Englith wood 
bitter vetch, ‘This plant is met with in the hed- 
ges and paftures at Gamblefby in Cumberland 
ward, a few miiles north of Wigton ; and is. alfo 
remem in Wales. It is called by Miller, Bit- 
ter Vetch, with oblong oval obtufe winged leaves, 
entire fipale, half arrow pointed, and a hairy 
talk. 

Vitis idea magna, vel myrtillus grandis ; the 
great Bilberry-bufh, This is a rare plant, not 
mentioned by Miller under the article Vaccinium, 
where the other {pecies of this genus are enumera- 
ted. It ismet with in the moilt and marfhy ground 
near Penrith, 

Cannabis Jpuria fisre magna alba perelegante x 
Baftard Hemp, with a large white and elegant 
flower, is met about Blencarn, in the parith of 
Kirkland in Leth-ward. 

Equifetum nudum variegatum minus ; the fmall- 
er variegated naked horfe-tail, is found in the 
meadows near Great Salkeld in Leth-ward. 

Hefperis pannontca inadora ; unfavory pannoni- 
an rocket. From this fpecies the double white 
and purple rockets, fo much efteemed for the 
beauty of their flowers, have been accidentally ob- 
tained. This plant is found on the banks of the 
rivulets about Dalehead, inSouth Allerdale-ward. 

Orchis palmata palufiris dracontias, meadow- 
handed orchis. It is found near little Salkeld in 
Leth-ward, in the meadows aiong the banks of 
the Eden, and on Langwathby-holm in the fame 
Ward. 

Cynoforchis militaris purpurea adorata, {weet- 
fmelling papi seen orchis or dog-ftones, ‘The 
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foot of this plant confifts of two whitifh tubers 
cles, about the fize of nutmegs, one plump 
and juicy, ard the other fungous and fomewhat 
fhrivelled, with a few large fibres at the top. ‘The 
plump roots, the only part ufed in medicine, have. 
a faint and rather unpleafant fmell, and a vifcid 
fweetifh tafte. ‘They contain a slatinotss flimy 
juice, on which account they, like. althea, and 
other mucilaginous vegetables, have beeh found 
ferviceable in a thin acrid ftate of the humours, 
and erofions of the inteftines. “They have alfo 
been celebrated for analeptic and aphrodifiae vir= 
tues, but appear to have little claim to them. The 
fubftance imported from the eaftern countries un- 
der the names of falep, falleb, and ferapias, and 
recommended like the orchis reot, in bilious dy- 
fenteries, defluxions on the breaft, and as a refto- 
rative, appears to be only fome prébated roots of 
plants of the orchis kind, indifcritinately taken. 
The common orchis root, boiled in water, freed 
from the fkin, and afterwards fufpended in the 
air to diy, aflumes exactly the appearance of the 
falep, and the roots thus prepared do not contrac 
moifture or mouldinefs in wet weather, which © 
thofe dried without boiling are apt todo. They 
may be ufed like the falep, and in the fame inten- 
tions, 

Thlafpi minus Cluefit, fmaller treacle muftard of 
Clufius. This plant is met with in feveral of the 
northern counties, particularly on the lime-ftone 
paftures in Cumberland, The feeds of this plant, 
have nearly the fame medicinal properties as thofe 
of common muttard ; they enter into the compo- 
fition of mithridate, but are otherwife feldom 
made ufe of. Joined to their acrimony, they 
have an unpleafant flavour, refembling that of a 
garlick or onijon. 
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_ Trogopogon purpureum, purple goats-beard, 
This plant is cultivated in the garden for the fake 
of the root; which is drefied various ways; and 
of late -yeafs Mr. Miller obferves, it hasbeen cul- 
tivated for the ftalks, which are cut in the {pring 
when they are four or five inches high, and dref- 
fed like afparagus. It grows naturally in the fields 
about Carlifle, and alfo in the neighbourhood of 
Rofe Caftle in Cumberland Ward. . 

-Virga aurea catifolia ferrata, C. B. broad-leaved 
fawed goiden-rod, or Saracen’s wound-wort. It 
is Miller’s firft fpecies of folidago; he calls it 
wound-wort with an erect ftalk, fpear-fhaped 
fawed leaves, and flowers in a corymbus.on the 
fide and at the top of the ftalk. ‘This is a fcarce 
plant in England, but is found in the fields near 
Salkeld in Leth-ward in Cumberland. The leaves 
and flowers of golden-rod are recommended as 
corroborants and aperients, in urinary obftruc- 
tions, nephritic, ulcerations of the bladder, ca« 


. chexies and incipient dropfies ; but it is Miller’s 


third fpecies of folidago, which is fuppofed to be 
poflefled of the greateft virtues in thefe intentions,, 


- being the Virga aurea augufti folta minus ferrata, 
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